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iNTRODtJOTION. 


After the downfall of the imperial power of the 
Guptas in the latter part of the 6th century A. D., 
Northern India was split up into a number of indepen- 
dent states. The Maitrakas of Yalabhi rose to importance 
and ruled eastern Saur&stra until the middle of the 
8th century A. D. ’ A branch of the Cfl-lukya dynasty 
held sway over Gujarat for some time (A. D. G3^-74iO).” 
Yasodharman (632 A. D.), a military adventurer, estab- 
lished, for a short period, his authority in the eastern 
Uajputana. A branch of the Guptas asserted supremacy 
3ver Mhlava (0. 600 — 390 A. D.).^ In the latter part of 
!)he Gth G. Mlilava was wrested from it by the Elatao- 
curies.^ The Maukharios held sway over an extensive 
territory from Kanauj to liengal.^ In the early years of 
the 7th G. a military adventurer, named Sashhka, 
wielded the sceptre of Bengal, and made his mark in high 
political achievement.^ In Thanesar Prabh&karavardhana 
acquired an independent status for his family. ' Harsa- 
vardhana, the younger son of Prabhhkaravardhana, 
ascended the throne in 606 A. B. After the death of 
Grahavarman at the hand of Kataccuri Buddharftja 
(A. D. 602—609)* of Malwa, the Maukhari sovereignty 

1 Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Fart I, pp. 78 IF. 

2 Ibid., pp. 107 ff. 

3 Fleet’s Gupta Inscription, p. 146, 

4 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 296. 

5 Fleet’s Gupta Inscription, pp. 219 ff. E. I, Vol. XIV, 

pp. 1 17. V. 13. 

6 B&qglAr Itihfts, by R. D. Banerji,' Vol. I, pp. 99 fT. 

7 The Life of Har^a, by Dr. R. K. Mukherjee. 

8 Cf. author’s "Mfllava in the 6th and 7th C. A. D.”, to be 
published in J. B. O. R. S. 
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in Kianauj became virtually estinct. Harsavardhana 
transferred his capital to Kanauj, and tried to establish 
paramount sovereignty over Northern India. It has not 
yet been definitely established how far he was able to 
realise his ambition. When Hiuen Tsang visited India 
about 680 A. B. he found the country divided into a 
large number of independent states. Malwa was at that 
time under the rule of an unknown dynasty. The 
political supremacy of Haria’s family came to an end 
with Harsa*s death in 646 A. B. After this the Guptas 
who were expelled from Malwa by the Nataccuries 
revived their authority in Magadha under Adityasena. 
They ruled there for about a century. * 

In the early part of the 8th century A. B., the 
Pratihfiras are found occupying the throne of Mfilava. 
Long before this one branch of these Fratihfiras had 
established its authority in Jodhpur, in Eajputana. ' 

In the middle of the 8th century, Bengal witnessed 
the rise of a new and powerful dynasty in the Pfilas. » 
In the latter part of the same century and the beginning 
of the 9th, there was a long protracted war between 
the Pratihfiras of Malwa and the Pfilas for supremacy 
over Kanauj, which was then ruled by Cakrfiyudha. 
The PratihflLras had to confront another formidable enemy 
in the Eftstrakfitas of the Beccan. In the early years 
of the 9th century they having been hard pressed by 
the E&strakfitas, surrendered Malwa to their control, 
which was thereafter entrusted to the charge of Upendra, 
the founder of the Param&ra dynasty. They, however, 
were compensated for their loss of Malwa by their 

1 J. A. S, B., igao, p. 322. 

2 Jour. Dep. Le. VoL X, pp. 6 flT. 

3 “The Paias of Bengal", by R. D. Banerji, Memoirs of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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success on the north. The F&las ultimately gave way, 
and the Fratih&ra supremacy was established in Xanauj. 

In the early part of the 10th 0. A. D., the Frati- 
h&ras reconquered Malwa and established paramount 
sovereignty over the greater portion of Northern India. 
Their kingdom extended up to the foot of the Himalaya 
on the north, North Bengal on the east, the Narmada on 
the south, and Saurd^tra, Sind, and the Funjab on the 
west In the middle of the 10th century A. D., this vast 
empire collapsed, and was divided between a number of 
independent ruling dynasties. The Faram&ras regained 
their sovereignty and firmly established themselves in 
Malwa. The Gandellas' made themselves master of 
the territory around Bundelkhand. The Xalacuries’* 
rose to importance in Jubbulpore. The Gaulukyas^ 
founded a kingdom in Gujarat. Northern and Southern 
Marwar were governed by the Gkham&nas, and the 
Guhilas made themselves prominent in Mewar. * Later 
on, in the latter part of the 11th century A. D., Xanauj 
was conquered by the Gfibadav&las, ^ and in the early 
years of the L2th century A. D., the Senas ‘ wrested the 
sovereignty of Bengal from the Fdlas. The Faram&ras, 
Gaulukyas, Gkbam&nas, Guhilas, Ealacuries, Gandellas, 
GHhatlavftlas and the Senas were the last great Hindu 
ruling dynasties of Northern India. They held sway over 
it with unquestioned supremacy till they were overthrown 
by the Moslems. The narrative of the rise and fall of 
these dynasties constitutes the history of Northern India 

1 I. A., Vol. XXXVII, p. 114. 

2 Cuuningbam’s Archaeologicd Survey, VoL X. 

3 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Fart I, p. 156. 

4 History of Mediaeval India, VoL II, by C. V. Vaidya. 

5 Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. V, p, 86. 

6 B&ngl&r Itih&s, by R. D. Banerji. 
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at this period. Hence there is a supreme importance in 
the study of the History of the Paramhras. 

In 1901 Captain Luard and jilr. Lolo Tvrote a short 
paper on the Paramiiras of Dhar in the Hhar District 
Gazetteer. It is not a comprehensive work on the 
subject, and since then much more material bearing 
upon Pararahra history has been discovered. In the 
following pages I have tried to make a comprehensive 
and critical study of the subject, with the help of all the 
available evidence. The book has been divided into ten 
chapters. The first one deals with the origin of the 
Param&ra dynasty. Chapters two to seven comprise the 
political history of the Parara&ras of Halwa ; the eighth 
chapter dwells upon the general condition and civilisa- 
tion of Malwa during their suzerainty, whilst the ninth 
and tenth chapters deal respectively with the Paramfiras 
of Abu, Yilgada, Jalor and, Bhinmal. 

The book was submitted as a thesis for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy of the University of London in 1030. 
It was accepted as such on the recommendation of the 
Board of examiners, consisting of Dr. L. D. Barnett, :m. a., 
D. LiTT., Mr. J. Allan, m. a., and Mr, H. H. Dodwell, 

A. I am indebted to all those scholars for the valu- 
able suggestions they offered for the improvement of the 
book. I desire also to record my deep gratitude to 
Dr Bi. C. Majumdar, jt. a., ph. d., for the help he 
rendered me while the work was in progress. I was 
initiated into research in Indology by Dr. Majumdar, 
and what I learnt from him, has always served to 
lead me on in the path that 1 have chosen for myself. 
My thanks are due to Mrs. Indu Bala Ganguly, b. a., 
for reading the proof, and to Miss Anjali Banerje, for 
doing the index. 


Dacca, Juke, 1933. 


D. C. G. 
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HISTORY OF THE PARAfflARA DYNASTY 


OHAPTEE I 

THE ORIGIN OF THE PARAMARAS. 

It was popularly beliered that the founder of the 
ParamAra Pamily took his birth from a fire-pit on Mount 
Abu. The great poet Padmagupta was a contemporary 
of both the kings, YAkpati-Munja (A. D. 972-995) and 
his successor SindhufAja. In his Nava-sAhasA^ka-carita, 
it is narrated that ‘ Mount Abu (Arbuda) was a place 
of great sanctity where Yasistha, the first of the judges 
of Atharvana-Song and the house-priest of IksvAku, had 
his residence. He had' a 'wish-granting cow’ which 
was once stolen and carried off by the son of GAdhi 
(i. e. • Yi^vAmitra). This made him greatly . indignant, 
whereupon he threw an offering into the fire with some 
holy sayings. At once a hero sprang out of the fire, 
with bow and crown and golden armour. He forcibly 
wrested the cow from Yi^rAmitra and restored it to 
Yasistha, The grateful owner became highly pleased, 
and having given him the name of ParamAra, which 
means 'Slayer of the Enemy*, made him supreme ruler 
of the earth. Erom this hero a family originated which 
was held in high esteem by virtuous kings. In course 
of time there was born a king named Upendra, who was 
a member of this family. 

Bardic tales of Eajputana* relate that while the 
Sages were passing their days in deep meditation and 

1 .Sarga XI. w. 64-76. 

2 Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, ed. by Crooke, Vol. I, 
p. 113 ; A. S. I. (Cunn.), VoL II, p. 255. 
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acts of devotion, the “daityas” (demons), who were 
always bent on mischief, became furious at those pious 
practices. The Brahmans dug pits for burnt sacrifices ; 
but the demons obstructed them by throwing ordure, 
blood, bones and flesh into them. On this the priests, 
gathering round the fire-pit, prayed to Mahfideva for 
help The great god took pity on them. A being 
arose ; but as he was destitute of martial qualities, the 
Brahmans placed him as a guardian of the gate, for 
which he was named Prthvidhara, which ultimately was 
contracted to Parih&,ra and Pratihfira. A second being 
issued from the palm of Brahm&’s hand, and was 
named Oaulukya. A third came forth, and was named 
Param^ra, ‘Slayer of the Enemy’, who with the assistance 
of the other two, gave battle to the demons, but failed 
to vanquish them. Then, following Yasistha’s prayer 
for further help, another ' mighty figure, with deadly, 
weapons in his hands, sprang forth from the fire. He, 
being “Oaturanga” (four-armed), was given the name 
Oauh^n. Through his military skill and personal bravery 
the demons were defeated and killed. 

Another bard narrates that " once Indfa made an 
image of dfirvfi grass {paniciim dactylon), sprinkled over 
it the water of life, and threw it into the fire-pit. Next 
the ^Safivana-mantra^ (life-giving spell) was repeated, 
whereupon a mace-bearing figure sprang from the flames, 
shouting “Mar, Mar !” (‘Slay i’). He was given the 
name Param^ra (‘Slayer of the Enemy’), and received 
Abu, Hhar, and XJjjain as his heritage. 

According to Mfikjl, * the bard of the Khici-coh^n, 
“The Sol^hki, who was given the appellation of Caluk 
-Bao, owed his origin to the essence of BrahmA The 

I Bom. Gaz,, Vol, IX, p. 485, 

? A. S. I. (Cunn), Vol. II, p. 255. 
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Pw&r (t. e. ParamAra) originated from the essence of 
^ira, and so the PariyAr from the Devi’s (Goddess’) 
essence. The chosen race, the GaubAn, issued forth from 
the fount of fire and wandered forth, leaving Abu for 
AbhArh.” 

While a particular bard denies the fire-origin of the 
ParamAras, others maintain that not only the GauhAns 
but the ParamAras, ParibAras, and Gaulukyas as well 
were members of the fire- race. But none of the dynastic 
inscriptions of any of these families except those of the 
ParamAras speaks of their fire-origin. The earliest 
known record of the GAhamAnas is that of its Dholpur 
branch in Eastern Eajputana, which is dated A. D. 8^2.* 
The Harsa stone inscription of YigraharAja, dated 
973 A. D„ is the earliest known dated inscription ’ of 
the main GAliamAna line. The Dholpur inscription 
simply states that the dynasty belongs to "the goodly 
race .of the eminent lord of the earth, CAhavAna,” and 
the Harsa stone inscription too speaks of the dynasty 
without any -reference to the fabulous stories related by 
the bards. The Yadnagar prasasti^ of the Gaulukya 
HumArapAla, dated 1161 A. D., states that Gaulukya, 
the founder of the dynasty, was created out of water of 
the Ganges in the hollowed palms (culuka) of BrahmA. 
Similarly the ParihAras or PratihAras^ are found to 
trace their descent from the epic hero Laksma^a. 

In the A’ iu-i-Akbarl * the author acknowledges the 
fire-origin of the ParamAras, though he tells a quite 
different story in that connection. It is said that about 

1 E. I., Vol. V, App. No. 12. 

2 Ibid., Vol. II, p. ii6. 

3 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 296. 

4 Ibid., Vol. XVIII, p. no. 

5 Translated and annotated by Blochmann and Jarrett, 
Vol II, pp. 214 ff- 
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two thonsand three hundred and fifty years before the 
fortieth year of the divine era (». e. B. G. 761), an ascetic 
named “MahAb&h’* burnt the first fiame in a fire-temple 
and devoted himself to performing religious rites. 
People who desired to attain eternal salvation sacrificed 
their offerings in that temple of fire and were greatly 
attracted to that form of worship. This alarmed the 
Buddhists. They approached the temporal lord and 
succeeded in inducing Him to put a stop to that form 
of worship. The people now became very much morti- 
fied, and prayed to God for a hero who would be able to 
help them and would redress their grievances. The 
Supreme Justice created from this fire-temple a human 
figure equipped with all the qualities of a soldier. This 
brave warrior “ within a short time succeeded by the 
might of his arm in removing all obstacles that stood in 
the way of the peaceful performance of fire-worship. 
He assumed the name Hhanji, and, transferring his seat 
from the Deccan, established himself on the throne of 
Malwah. PutrAj was the fifth descendant of this line. 
But as he died without leaving any issue, A.ditya 
-PonwAr was elected by the nobles as his successor. 
He was followed by a line of kings who were called the 
‘TaramAras.” 

We may now consider what the inscriptions of the 
ParamAras state regarding the subject in question. The 
Udayapur prasasti * of the reign of UdayAditya (about 
1072 A. D.) is the earliest known inscription of the main 
family of DhArA to register the mythical birth of the 
founder of the house. It states that *there is in the West 
a son of the HimAlaya, that lofty mountain, called 
Arbuda (Abu), that gives the desired reward to those 
possessing (true) knowledge, and (is) the place where the 


I E. I., VoL I, p. 236. 
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conjugal union of the Siddbas is perfect. There, Visvflir 
initra forcibly took from Vasistha (his) cow. Through 
his (Yasistha’s) power, a hero arose from the fire-pit, who 
worked the destruction of the enemy’s army. When he 
had slain the enemies, he brought back the cow ; then 
that sage spoke : “Thou wilt become a lord (of kings) 
called *Paramfk,ra*.” The other inscriptions, which in 
general narrate the same story, are : — 

i. The Nagpur stone inscription ; * 

ii. The Yasantgadh inscription of Ffirnap&la, 
dated 10d!2 A. D. ; * 

iii. The Mount Abu inscriptions. Nos. I and II ; 

iv. An unpublished inscription in the AcaleSvara 
temple at Abu ; * 

V. The Phtanhriiyana inscription ; * 

vi. The Arthuna inscription of the Paramh,ra 

C^Lmu?>4arAja ; ® 

vii. The l^Iount Abu inscription. ’ 

The account of these inscriptions agrees fully or 
partly with that given by the Nava-sAhasftiika-carita. 
Needless to say, none of them helps us greatly in solving 
our problem. The only thing which can reasonably be 
gleaned from them is that 'ParamA,rn’ was not the name 
of a race but of a family, which was first raised to high 
eminence by a hero after whom the family was called. 
The inscriptions clearly state that the family was known 
as the ‘Paramfiiravainsa’ because it took its descent from 
*Param&ra.* The case was similar to that of many other 

1 E. I., Vol. II, p. i8o. 

2 Ibid., Vol. IX, p. II. 

3 Ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 200. 

4 I. A., Vol. XLIII, p. 193, foot note 2. 

5 Ibid., Vol. XLV, p. 77. 

6 E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 295 . 

7 Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 148. 
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ruling dynasties of ancient India. MahArStja Gupta was 
the founder of the Imperial Gupta dynasty of Magadha, 
and the family evidently derived its name from him. * 
The Pratih&ras were a branch of the Gurjara race. 
They described themselves on rare occasions as Gurjaras, " 
and always preferred to be known as FratibSiVas, 
Laksmai^a, the hero of Hindu mythology, who bore the 
title of Fratihikra, is believed to have been the founder 
of this family. * 

As this was the case, it is small wonder that the name 
“Faram&ra” is not found in early Indian literatures as 
denoting a race, caste, or any of its subdivisions. * 

1 Gupta coins, Mr, Allan, Introduction, xiv. 

2 E. I., Vol. Ill, p. 266 

3 Ibid., Vof. XVIII, p. 11a 

4 Almost all Indian historians are of the opinion that the 
*Param&ras’ were not original settlers in India. They say that 
the Param&ras came to India in the Sth or 6th century A. D., 
with the nomadic Hfi^a tribes which brought about the destruc- 
tion of the mighty Gupta Empire. Mr. Watson, (I. A., Vol IV, 
p. I4y.) following a Gujarati tradition, states that the C&va<ja 
Vanar&ja was called a ParamSra, and speaks about a genealogy 
(VamS&valt) in which Vanar&ja’s family is described as hatdng 
taken its descent from Vikram&ditya of the Param&ra tribe. 
(Ibid., p. 148.) CSvadas, C&pas, C&potkatas are synonymous 
terms. The fact that the C&vadas were Gurjaras is known from 
the astronomer Brahmagupta. He says that he prepared his 
work at Bhinmal in A. D. 628, under the Gurjara Vy&ghramukha, 
who belonged to the C&pa dynasty. (Bomb. Gaz., VoL I, Part I, 
p. 138, footnote I.) Mr. Forbes points out that Jayafekhara, 
the C&vada ruler of Paficas&r, was called a Gurjar lord (RSs 
M& 1 &, Vol. I, p. 34.). From all this it follows that the Param&ras, 
who were C&vadas, were members of the Gurjara race. 
Mr. J. Campbell adds two other points in support of this theory 
of the Gurjara origin of the Paramiras. (Bom. Gaz., Vol. IX, 
p. 485.) He states that the Gurjara Osv&ls are Param&ras, and 
R 4 j& H(i^ who rendered help to the king of Chitor against 
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An inscription, dated Y. S. 1006=:9dt8 A D., of the 
reign of the Faram&ra Siyaka II, has recently been 
discovered in the village of Karasola in the Frantej 
Talnq of the Ahmedahad District of Gujarat. It is 
'the earliest known record of the dynasty, and runs as 
follows : — 

‘‘Farama-hhattAraka— mahfi,rfi,jfLdhir&ja— paramesvara 
-8rimad-Amoghavarsa-deva-pddd.nudhyd.ta-parama-bhattd.- 
rakar-inahdrdjfl.dhirfl,ja-paramesvara~srlniad— Akdlavarga 
-deva>prthvivallahha-srtvallabha-narendra-pdd&n&iii | 

the Arabs, is said to have been a Param&ra. Dr. Bhandarkar 
also supports Mr. Campbell, and draws our attention to the fact 
that, (J. Bo. Br., Vol, XXI, pp. 428-29 ; Ibbetson, Census of the 
Punjab, p. 268.) “the Firojpur Gurjaras of the Punjab have a 
tradition that they came from Dirnagar in the South. As 
DhSrft was from the beginning the seat of the Param&ras,” 
argues the learned scholar, “it is very likely that the Firojpur 
Gurjaras were a collateral branch of the former.” As all of the 
four tribes, vie., the C&ham&nas, the Caulukyas, the Faram&ras, 
and the Parih&ras claim descent from the Agnikupda (Fire-pit), 
it may be assumed that they belonged to one and the same 
race. The Parihdras were undoubtedly Gurjaras, (Rajore Stone 
inscription, E. I., Vol. HI, p. 266.) This settles also the origin 
of the other three members of the *.^gni kula*. 

Another eminent scholar who upholds the above view is 
Dr. A. F. R. Hornle. He describes (J. R. A. S., 1905, p. 31.) 
the Pralihfiras, the Param&ras, the Cohftns, the Candels, the 
KachhwahOs, etc., as constituent elements of the Gurjara race. 

Now all these arguments advanced by the learned scholars 
are open to discussion. Tradition is their main source of 
evidence. No authentic material has yet been discovered to 
prove a Gurjara origin of the Faramftras. Even Mr. Watson 
remarks that (I. A., Vol. IV, p. 148.) “Although the above 
traditions etc. are not sufficient grounds to assert positively that 
the C&va^as are a branch of the Param&ras, yet they seem to 
convey the possibility of this being the case.” Much may be said 
against Dr. Bhandarkar's suggestion. The inscriptions of the 
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Tasmin kule kalma§a>mosa-dakse i jitaih pratip&gni 
-hut&ri-paksah V(B)appaiyaiA38ti nrpah prasiddhas tasmfct 
suto bhM anu Vairisimha | Drpt-Ari-vanitfIrvaktra 
-oaindra-Y(b)imT(b)a-kalainkat& no dhaut& yasya kirty 
fl,pi-Hararhfi,s-Avadfi,tayfi, tl Dnrvv&ra-ripu-bh'fl.p&la-rafla 
-ramgaika-n&yakab i nrpaU sri-Slyakas tasmAt knla-kalpa 
-drumo bhavat n * 

It may be summarised as follows, in English : — 

“Parama-bhatt&raka Mahftr&jAdhirAja Paramelvara 
AkAlavarsa-deva Prbhvivallabha meditated upon the 
feet of Parama-bhatt&raka Mah&r&j&dhir&ja ParameSvara 
Amoghavai'sa-deva In the renowned family of that 
sovereign was born the king Vappaiyarfi,ja, who was 
efficient in eradicating crime and who burnt his enemy 
by the flame of his power. His son and successor was 
the famous Yairisimha, who was followed by Siyaka, 
a brave warrior invincible to his enemies in battle. 

C&hamanas, the Caulukyas, and the Farih&ras do not assert any> 
thing about their fire-origin. On the contrary, they tell us quite 
different tales in that connection. The grouping of these three 
races under 'Agnikula’ is nothing but a figment of imagination of 
the bards of the later ages. Again, it does not seem to be quite 
proper to Infer that the Paramftras were Gurjaras because there 
is a tradition that the Firozpur Gurjaras once lived in D&rnagar. 

Dr. Lassen thinks (Ind -Alterthumsk, III, p. 822.) that the 
Param&ras are the Porvarai mentioned by Ptolemy, and remarks 
that 'Hi'heir name in this form comes nearer to the old Faram&ra 
than to that of the present time Purwar or Powar, of which 
we get the second in Fowargarh, t. e., Fowarga^h, fort of 
Powar, the name of Campanir, the old capital of the district in 
North Gujarat." Mr. Burgess (I. A., Yol. XXXVI, p. 166 
(footnote).} rightly objects to this assertion put forward by 
Dr. Lassen, pointing out that Porvarai of Ptolemy means a 
people, while the Faramiras were only a Ksatriya family, from 
which no name of a district is yet known to owe its origin, 

I E. L, Yol. XIX, p. 237. 
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Ak&lavarsa, the son of Amoghavarsa, in whose family 
Bappaiyar&ja was horn, is evidently the BAstrakhta 
Ak&lavarsa ElrsigLa III, king of Mhnyakheta. The known 
dates of his reign range from A. B. 940 to 951. * He 
was a contemporary of the Param&ra Siyaka II, and 
was, in all probability, his suzerain lord. Yappai is a 
prakrit form of Y&kpati. In the Gau^vaho H&vya its 
author Y5.kpati is described as Yappai. Yappai referred 
to in the Harsola grant is undoubtedly the same as 
Yhkpatirhja I, the father of Yairisimha II. Hence it 
is evident from the above grant that the Param&ras 
were members of the E^trakAta race. The RAstrakAta 
origin of the ParamAras is further proved by the fact 
that YAkpati-MuAja, the son of Siyaka 11, assumed 
the EAstrakAta titles of Amoghavarsa, Srivallabha, and 
Ppthvivallabha. ^ Ho other inscription of this dynasty 
has yet been found to throw any light in that direction. 
The records of the PratihAras present an analogous case. 
Hone of them except one contains any reference to 
the Gurjara origin of the PratihAras. * 

The original home of the ParamAras must have been 
in the Deccan, which once formed the home dominion 
of the Imperial EAstrakAtas. It is also stated in the 
A’ln-i-Akbari^ that Dhanji, the founder of the ParamAra 
family, transferring his seat from the Deccan, ‘ esta- 
blished himself in the sovereignty of MAlava. 

I Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Fart 11, p. 421. 

a Kd.vya-prak&6a, ed. Maheschandra Nyayaratna, 1886, 
p. 119. 

3 Amoghavar^a-deva par&bhidhdna-Srlmad-Vdkpati-deva 

-pfthvIvallabha-Srtvallabha-narendra-devah kuSalo I 

4 I. A., Vol. VI, p. 51 ,* Vol. XIV, p. i6a 

5 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 214 ff. 

6 The question may reasonably be asked why the ParamAras 
in tiieir later records made no mention of their RAstrakd^ 
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I shall now endeavour to trace the course of events 
which led the Faramftra family to depart from its 
ancient home and to establish numerous settlements in 
the north of the Narmada. 

It is an established fact that the main branch of 
the family ruled in MAlava or Avanti. This country, 
prior to the establishment of the FaramAras, was ruled 
by a FratibAra branch of the Gurjara race, whose royal 
residence was fixed at Ujiain. * The kingdom of this 
FratihAra family seems to have extended up to the 
Natmada, nearly seventy miles south of Ujjain, 

origin. In the Epigraphic records of the pth, loth, and ilth 
centuries A. D. (E. 1 ., Vol. X, P. 17 j Vol. tX, P. 248.I, a number 
of petty ruling, families are found to describe themselves as 
members of the R&^akdfa race. The cause of the omission of 
the Paramftras to do so is not very far to seek. Padmagupta's 
Nava-s&hasafika-carita, written between the years 996-1000 A. D., 
is the earliest known record to describe the family as 'TaramAra", 
and to mention the mythical birth of its founder At the time 
of writing six royal grants have been discovered which were 
issued by the earlier Param&ra kings. In none of them is the 
family to which those kings belonged entitled ‘'Paramftra.” On 
the contrary, some of them are found claiming relations with 
the Rii^akOta race. In that age, as has been noticed above, 
it was a general custom among the imperial ruling dynasties 
to trace their origin from some mythical heroes and to name 
their families after them. The records of the PratihOras present 
very decisive evidence to tiiat effect. They were evidently 
Gurjaras (E. I., Vol. Ill, p. 266.) by race j but they persistently 
designated themselves as Pratihftras because they believed 
that the epic hero Laksmaga-Pratih&ra was the founder of 
their family. The ParamAras did not make themselves an 
exception to this general rule. After their attainment of 
the imperial power they too seem to have put forward similar 
pretensions. 

• I J. Dep. L., Vol. X, p. 23 footnote. 
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beyond which lay the dominion of the E&§trakAtas of 
M&nyakheta. * N&gabhata I, the founder of this dynasty, 
began his career of administration about 726 A. D. ” 
The EftstrakAtas of the Deccan were a constant source 
of trouble to the government of these Fratihfi,ras. 
Dantidurga, the founder of the EhstrakAta kingdom, is 
reported to have made the Gurjara lords among others 
doorkeepers (Fratih&ral when the great "Hira^ya-garbha*’ 
was performed in ITjjain by the Esatriyas. ^ N&gabhata I 
was followed by Eakkuka, Devar&ja, and Yatsarftja. 
As regards the last mentioned king, we learn from a 
passage of the Jaina Harivamsa * that he was ruling in 
Avanti in Saka (expired) 705=783-84 A. D. Vatsar&ja 
was succeeded by N6gabhata II, during whose reign ’ 
the hostility between the Fratih&ras and the E&§trakdtas 
reached its culminating point, in consequence of which 
M&lava was lost to the Fratih&ras. In the early years 
of the 9th century A. D., Govinda III (794-814, A D.) 
was on the throne of the E&strakAta kingdom. In 
regard to one of his military exploits, verse 16 of the 
E&dhanpur plates, ^ dated Saka 730 (expired) =808 A. D., 
informs us that “Seeing that the sole way to preserve 
his fortune was to bow down at his (Govinda Ill’s) 


1 Malkhed, in the Nizam's Dominions. 

2 J. Dep. L., Vol. X, p. 26. 

3 E. I., Vol. XVlll, pp. 238-39. 

4 I. A, VoL XV, p. 141 ; Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. II, p. igy, 
foot note 2 i J. Dep. L., Vol. X, p. 23 fF. 

5 NAgabhata’s inscription is dated 815 A. D. (J. Dep. L., 
Vol. X, p. 36) He died in V. S. 890=833 A. D. (E. I., Vol. 
XIV, p. 179, footnote 3). As the only known date of his prede- 
cessor, VatsarAja, is 783 A. D., he must have ruled between this 
date and 833 A. D. 

6 E. I., Vol. VI, pp, 238-39. 
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feet, the lord of MAlara, versed in policy, ho'vred to him 
from afar with folded hands.** * 

The MAlava king referred to above is to be identified 
with Mgabhata II, who, as we have just seen, mounted 


I (a) It is known from the Sanjan copper plate of Amogha- 
var$a I, (E. I., Vol. XVIII, p. 253), that Govinda III conquered 
Mftlava, having followed the coui-% of the Narmada. The Baroda 
plate of Karkar&ja, dated 812 A. D. (I. A., Vol. XII, p. ido), lays 
down that Govinda III made Karkar&ja, who was the rulers of 
Central and Southern Gujarat, a ‘door-bar’ of the Gurjaras for the 
protection of the king of MAlava. It will be shown below that 
these Gurjaras were none other than the Fratihftras of Jodhpur. 
A close consideration of the above two records establishes the 
fact that ‘M&lava’, as mentioned in the RA§^akiiia records, denotes 
Eastern Mfilava or Avanti. 

(b) Verse 1$ of the Radbanpur plates records that “the 
Gurjara, in fear (of Govinda III), vanished nobody knew whither 
so that even in a dream, he might not see battle.” The Sanjan 
copper plate of Amoghavarsa I teUs us that Govinda III was a 
“destruction to the valour of the head of the thundering Gurjaras” 
(V 32). This inscription again reports that the fome of Ndgabhata 
was carried away by the same RSftrak^ia chief (v. 22). Dr. R. C, 
Majumdar thinks that the Gurjaras, referred to above, were none 
other than N^abhata and bis family (J Dep. L., Vol. X, p, 44}. 
But a comparison of the above two verses of the Sanjan plate will 
show that NAgabhafa is carefully distinguished from the Gurjaras, 
The Nilgund inscription, dated 866 A. D. (E.I., Vol. VI, p. 106, v. 5), 
finally settles the matter by stating that the Gurjaras, whom 
Govinda III vanquished, dwelt in the hill fort of CitrakAta, 
which is to be identified with the modern Chitorgadh, in Udaipur 
state, Rajputana (cf. Cbitorgaijh ins. of the Caulukya Kum&rap&la, 
E. 1 ., Vol. II, p. 421). The Fratihftras of Jodhpur, who, in the 
early years of the 9th century A. D., regained power and prestige 
under Kakka, held sway over this part of the country (J. Dep. L., 
Vol. X, pp. 48-49). Hence there can hardly be any doubt that 
the Gurjaras alluded to in the R&dhanpur and Sanjan plates were 
this branch of the Fratihftras. 
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the throne of Avanti after the close of the reign of 
Yatsarhja. Eegarding Nhgabhata's defeat by the same 
Bhstrakhta chief, \re farther learn from verse 22 of the 
Sanjan plate of Amoghavar$a that * "Carrying away in 
battles the fair and unshakable fame of kings Nftgabhata 
and Gandragupta, he (Govinda III), intent upon the 
acquisition of fame, uprooted, like *sali* corn, other 
kings in their own dominions, who had become destitute 
of all fortitude, and afterwards reinstated them in their 
own places.” 

From the comparison of the above two verses of the 
Eadhanpur and Sanjan plates, it appears that, though 
Govinda III carried ^way the glory of Nhgabhata by 
extorting his submission, he allowed the latter to rule 
his territory for a certain period. It is known ” that the 
same Eh^trakhta monarch launched a campaign against 
the northern countries and in his triumphant march 
advanced to the Himd.laya, whereupon, Dharmap&la, king 
of Bengal, and his vassal, Cakr&yudha of Eanauj, surren- 
dered themselves to his mercy. This glorious achieve- 
ment must have followed his victory over the king of 
Mhlava, whose kingdom evidently bordered the northern 
boundary of the Ehstrakdta empire. But immediately 
on his return from the northern expedition he is found 
to have changed bis policy regarding M&lava and some 
other neighbouring provinces in the south. Yerse 24i of 
the Sanjan plates records that ^ "Govinda III returned 
from there (i. e, from his northern expedition) (thinking) 
that it was the work of the ministerial servants, and 
following again the bank of the Narmada as if (following 
his own) prowess, and acquiring the Mhlava country 


1 E. 1., Vol. XVIII, p. 253 . 

2 Ibid., Vol. V, p. 23 . 

3 E. I., Vol. XVIII, p. 253. 
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along with Kosala, Kalihga, Vamga (Vemgi), Phhala, and 
Odraka, that Vikrama himself made his sereanis enjoy 
them.** * 

It is quite evident from the above verse that this 
time Govinda III finally expelled Nfigabhata from his 
ancestral dominions and entrusted the charge of the 
administration of jMfilava to one of his vassals No 
doubt can be entertained that Miilava was, on this 
occasion, permanently incorporated into the E&strakfita 
empire, for, in subsequent years, Govinda III is found 
to take suilicient care for the protection of its ruler 
against the incursions of the Gurjaras. 

Nfigabhatii, though he was not strong enough to cope 
successfully with the Rllstrakfita power, was evidently a 
general of a high order. Having now been deprived of 
his paternal throne, he thought it wise to try his luck 
in the north. There he found that the whole of the 
region from Bengal right up to the border of the Punjab 
was under the sway of the Pfilas of Bengal, and that 
a chief named Gakr&yudha had been ruling in ICanauj 
as their protdgd. • Of the Pfilas and the Rfistrakfitas, 

1 Kosala is the upper valley of the Mahanadi and its 
tributaries, from the source of the Narmada on the north to 
the source of the Mahanadi itself on the south. Vemgi corres* 
ponds to the modern Vegi or Pedda-Vegi, a village in the 
Godavari District. TXlhala is the Cedi country, whose capital 
was Tripurt (mod. Tewar, 6 miles west of Jubbulpore, on the 
Narmada). 

Mr Cunningham, on the evidence of the report of Hiuen 
Tsang, states that Kosala was bounded by Ujjain on the north, 
Mah&rA^tra on the west, Orissa on the east, and Andhra and 
Kali&ga on the south. This shows that all these countries which 
Gownda III conquered were contiguous. (An. Geog., edited by 
S. N. Majumdar, p. 603). 

2 B&ngl&r Itib&s, by R. D. Banerji, Vol. I, pp. 191 fiF. (2nd 
edition). 
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the former were eridently the less powerful. It has 
been noticed above that the F&la Dharmap&la and his 
subordinate GakrAyudha had on a previous occasion been 
forced to submit to the military power of Govinda III. 
Hence the rise of NAgabhata, as verse 10 of Bhoja*s 
Gwalior inscription * purports to say, was possible only 
if he could defeat the king of Bengal. He enlisted the 
services of Hakka, the FratihAra king of Jodhpur, 
BAhukadhavala, the feudatory chief of SaurAstra, and 
some other princes, and marched against Bengal, * 
DharmapAla arrayed his army near Monghyr to oppose 
him, but was defeated and forced to retreat. ^ it was 
now very difficult for GakrAyudha to hold his position 
any longer. He surrendered to NAgabhata his territory 
of Kanau] where a new FratihAra sovereignty was readily 
established. * Subsequently, NAgabhata made another 
attempt to regain his lost dominion of MAlava, and 
apparently succeeded in capturing an outlying fortress 
of that country. * But the effect of this achievement was 
but temporary. During the reign of NAgabhata’s suc- 
cessor BiAmabhadra (A. D 833 — 836), Gwalior formed the 
southern boundary of the FratihAra kingdom of Kanauj. ° 

1 E. I., Vol. XVIII, p. 1 12. 

2 J. Dep. L, Vol. X, p. 40. 

3 Ibid, i E. I., Vol. XVIII, p. 112, V. lo. 

4 Vatsarflja is described as the ruler of Avanti. The 
Prabhavaka<arita (E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 179, fn. 3) mentions his 
successor, NAgabhata, as “Ni^valoka of Kanauj.” In the early 
years of the 9th century A. D, GakrAyudha was the ruler of 
Kanauj, who is reported to have sustained a reverse at the hands 
of NAgabhata. Hence it can hardly be doubted that it was 
during the reign of NAgabhata that Kanauj became a kingdom 
of the PratihAras. 

5 E. I., Vol. XVIII, p. 1 12, V. II. 

6 Ibid., VoL I, pp. 154 ff. 
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Not only the Pratihllras of Nanauj, but also those of 
the Jodhpur branch, were a constant source of trouble to 
the newly established lidAlava government. * These 
Jodhpur FratihAras gained new life and vigour under 
their ruler Kakka, who acquired much reputation by 
fighting successfully against DharmapAla of Bengal at 
Monghyr. * Kakka was apparently a contemporary of 
Govinda III and NAgabhata II, as his son and successor 
BAuka is known to have been ruling in V. S. 894<=A. D. 
837. ^ His success over the king of Bengal encouraged 
him to lead an army against his south>eastern neighbour, 
the new ruler of MAlava, whose name is not definitely 
mentioned in any record. He seems to have gained a 
preliminary success over the M&lava chief. But Govinda 
III readily came to the assistance of his feudatory, and 
succeeded in routing Kakka’s forces. After this, as a 
safeguard against further trouble, the Bditrakfita monarch 
appointed his feudatory Karkardja a guardian for the 
protection of the high road to M&lava against the incur- 
sions of the Gurjaras. Karkar&ja’s grant, dated 812-13 
A. D , tells us that * ‘‘having for the purpose of pro- 
tecting (the king of) Mftlava, who had been struck down, 

the excellent 

door-bar of the country of the lord of the Gurjaras, who 
had become evilly inflamed by conquering the lord of 

1 In the middle of the 6th century A. D. the Gurjaras 
advanced from their settlements in the Punjab towards Rajputana 
About that time the Pratihftra Haricandra founded a kingdom 
in the territory now roughly represented by the Jodhpur State. 
He was followed by a line of princes, who maintained their poli- 
tical authority until the middle of the pth century A. D. (J. Dep 
L., Vol. X, pp. 7, 13, 14), 

2 E. I., Vol. XVIII, p. 98, V. 24. 

3 Ibid., p. 94. 

.f. I. A., Vol. XII, p. 164, V 39— Baroda plate.^ 
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Gauda and the lord of Vahga, — his master (Govinda III) 
thus enjoys his other (arm) also as (embodying all) the 
fruits of sovereignty.” * 

This is, in my opinion, the real history of the over- 
’throw of the Pratihflira rule in M6.lava, which was hence- 
forward governed by a subordinate chief of the imperial 
Mstrakdtas. The date of this memorable event can be 
fixed within the narrow limit of a few years. Prom the 
Eadhanpur plates, dated 808 A. E., we know definitely 
that Govinda III, on the humble submission of the old 
king of Mililava, allowed the latter to govern his own 
territory. But the Sanjan plates, dated 871 A. E., inform 
us that it was finally acquired by the same Edstrakfita 
king, and was handed over to one of his officers for 
administration. This proves that M&lava became a part of 
the Edstrakfita empire some time after 808 A.E. The 
Baroda plate of Earkardja, as has been observed above, 
records the arrangements which Govinda III made for 
the protection of the Mdlava prince against the onslaughts 
of the Gurjaras. As this grant is dated 812-13 A. E., 

I I agree with Dr. R. C. Majumdar in thinking that NAga- 
bhata, Kakka, and others formed a confederacy against Dharma- 
pAla, and defeated the latter in Monghyr (J. Dep. L., Vol. X, p. 
40). If this proves to be true, then the allied army must have 
achieved this success before 812-13 A. D., the date of the 
Baroda plate of Karkarftja, in which the fact is recorded. It has 
been seen above that, as the result of this victory, Kanauj fell 
into the hands of N&gabha^. Henceforth it was for a long time 
the chief seat of the Pratihftras. It follows from this that, when 
the Baroda plate was issued in 812 A. D., NAgabhata was ruling 
in Kanauj and Kakka in Jodhpur. In these circumstances, 
KarkarAja, who was the ruler of Central and Southern Gujarat, 
could only serve as a “door-bar" of the territory of the Jodhpur 
PratihAras, and not of the kingdom of NAgabhata, which lay far 
to the north-east of MAlava, at Kanauj. 


3 
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the acquisition of Mfl,lava and the appointment of a ruler 
over it by Govinda III must have taken place before 
that date. Erom all those facts it can safely be asserted 
that between the years 808 and 812 A. D., the Gurjara 
-Pratihhras were expelled from Mhlava and its sovereignty 
was assumed by a new ruling chief, as a vassal of the 
RhstrakAtas of MAnyakheta. 

I shall now try to show that this new ruler of 
MAlava was, in all probability, Upendra-Rrs^rAja, the 
founder of the ParamAra dynast}'. 

The RAstrakAtas, having conquered a large tract of 
land on the north of the iNfarmada, divided it generally 
among the efficient members of their own family. 
Govinda III posted his brother IndrarAja, who was the 
father of ElarkarAja of the Baroda plate, in the province 
of LAta and Gujarat.' Similarly in Pathari, in the 
Bhopal Agency of Central India, and in Bijupur, in the 
Jodhpur State of Southern Rajputana, other RAstrakAta 
princes are found ruling about this period. ” Between 
Pathari and Gujarat lay the country of MAlava. It is 
very probable that Govinda III set up another member 
of his family in the government of this country, which 
was undoubtedly a responsible office. The Harsola grant 
of Slyaka II, quoted above, testifies to the fact that 
Upendra and his successors were descended from the 
royal family of the RAstrakAtas. The ATn-i-Akbarl 
states that the hero who founded the ParamAra dynasty 
in MAlava came there from the South. ^ The period 
when Upendra assumed the royalty of MAlava can now 
be approximately determined. YAkpati-Munja, the 
seventh king in descent from Upendra, ascended the 


1 I. A., Vol, XII, p. 163, line 30. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 248 ; ibid., VoL X, p. 17. 

3 Translated by Jarrett, Vol. II, pp. 214 fF. 
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throne hetween 971 and 972 A. T>. If a period of twenty- 
five years is allowed to each reign, Upendra’s accession 
is to be considered as having taken place in the first 
quarter of the 9th century A. D. Professor Buhler is of 
’opinion that Upendra ascended the throne of M£blava 
shortly after 800 A, D. ’ It has already been seen above 
that the charge of the government of Mfilava was 
undertaken by a new ruling chief after the overthrow of 
the PratihiLra dynasty, between the years 808 and 812 
A. D. This corresponds with the period in which 
Upendra fiourished. All these considerations, in spite 
of the absence of any definite evidence, favour the identi- 
fication of Upendra with the subordinate chief, whom 
Govinda III appointed to rule the country of kIMava. 
He probably followed the Eft^trakfita army in its northern 
march, and was entrusted with this office in return for 
his valuable military service. The Udayapur prafesti 
tells us that he ''gained the high honour of kingship by 
his valour.” * 

Thus we see that it was from the south of the 
Narmada that .the Paramdra family was brought to 
Mdlava by Upendra Ki'fQardja. Upendra was followed 
by a line of kings who ruled this country for nearly five 
hundred years, till the dynasty was finally overthrown by 
the Moslems. 

Archseological research has discovered the existence 
of some more branch-lines of the Paramdras, four in 
number, who held sway over the modern Banswara, 
Mount Abu, and the Jodhpur State, in Eajputana. 

The history of the Paramdra family of Banswara, 
which was anciently known as Ydgada, is to be gathered 
mainly from the Arthuna inscription ^ of Gdmu^dardja, 

I E. I., Vol. I, p. 225. 2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 23y, v. 7. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XIV, p. 297. 
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dated 1080 A. D., and the Fanhera inscription* of 
Ma^dalika, dated 1059 A. B. The origin of this family 
is also traced from the hero Faram&ra, who was believed 
to have been born from the fire-pit on Mount Abu. ” 
In the lineage of this hero was born Vairisimha, whose 
younger brother was Pambarasimha. In the lineage of 
the last mentioned prince there was a king named 
Kakkadeva, who was followed by a long line of princes. ^ 
I agree with Dr. Barnett in thinking < that this 
Vairisimha is identical with the Vairisimha I who was 
the son and successor of ITpendra Hr^^aiAja. It follows, 
therefore, that this Param^ra family was a collateral 
branch of the main house of Dh&r&, and settled in 
Banswara in the middle of the 9th century A. D. 

Numerous historical records stand to prove that a 
Faramira family held sway for a long time over Mount 
Abu, which lies in the modern Sirohi State of Eajputana, 
The Vasantga^h inscription ’ of Ffinjap&la is the earliest 
known record of this family. It relates that through the 
auger of Vasistha, a hero was born from whom the 
Faramd,ra family took its origin. In his lineage there 
was a king Utpalar&ja, from whom sprang Ara^yarfi, 3 a. 
Araigiyar&ia was followed by a long line of princes who 
were known as the rulers of Arbudama^dala. 

An inscription from Mount Abu, ‘ while describing 
the story of the fire-birth of the great hero Faram&ra, 
tells us that in his lineage was Eanh&da, in whose family 
was born Dhandhu, the lord of the town of Candr&vati, 
in Mount Abu. Dhandhu may reasonably be identified 

1 A. S. I., 1916-17, Part I, p. 19. 

2 E. 1 ., Vol. XIV, pp. 303-4. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., p. 296. 

5 Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 10. 

6 Ibid., p. 155, 
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with the father of Pftnjapfibla of the Vasantga^h inscrip- 
tion. As no king named EIanh£4a is found in the 
genealogy of the Param&ra rulers of Mount Abu, as 
stated by the Yasantga^h inscription, it appears probable 
that he preceded Utpalar&ja. We have ample evidence 
to prove that the names £anh&4a and £r§Qar&ja are 
synonymous. In the two Mount Abu inscriptions, * both 
dated 1287 Y. S., the Param&ra Somasimha’s son and 
successor is mentioned in one place as £anh£k^a and in 
another place as Krs^ar&ia. In the Ujiain plate of 
Y&kpati-Mufija, ’ the earliest ruler of the family is men- 
tioned as £r§ 9 ard>ja, who is identified by all the modern 
scholars 3 with Upendra, the founder of the sovereignty 
of this family in M^lava. In ancient records, « like 
E!anh&^ of the Mount Abu inscription, IJpendra is des- 
cribed as being born in the lineage of the hero Param&ra, 
and as the first king of the family. Taking all these 
things into consideration, I am inclined to believe that 
Kanh&^ of the Mount Abu inscription is identical with 
Kyi^arfija of Yfikpati-Munja's tTjjain grant. » 

Y&kpati-Mufija, seventh in descent from TJpendra- 
E^SQar&ja, was also known by the name Htpala. ^ In 

1 £. I., VoL VIII, p. 3II, V. 43 ; cf. ibid., p. 223 , line 26. 
Kanh&da is a regular Prakrit equivalent for 

2 I. A., Vol. VI, p. 53. 

3 J. A. S. B., Vol. XXXI, p. 114, fn. j E. I., Vol. I, p. 225 j 
I. A., Vol. XXXVI, p. 167. 

4 E. I., Vol. I, p. 22s i I. A., Vol. XXXVI, p. 167. 

5 In the Mount Abu inscription Dhandhu is described as the 
foremost of the heroes that were born in the family of KanhSda- 
deva (Tat-kula-kamala-vtr&gragani Dhaiuhu — E. I., Vol. IX, p. 
I55i V. 5). This suggests that Dhandhu was removed by several 
generations from Kanh&da. Hence Kanb&dsdeva cannot be iden- 
tical with Adbhuta-kifinar&ja, who was the grandfiither of Dhandu. 

6 I. A., Vol. XXXVI, p. 163. 
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my opinion, this Faramd.ra king is to be identified with 
the prince of the same name mentioned in the Tasant- 
gadh inscription. Of all the rnlers of the Faramfira 
family, Yfikpati-Munja or TJtpala was the first to lead his 
army into the neighbourhood of Mount Abu, during his 
military excursions. If all the records, * throwing light 
on his northern conquest, are considered together, it 
follows that he, having conquered Mewar and its 
neighbourhood, reached the country of Marwar and 
threatened to overthrow the existing Gfiham&na govern- 
ment. * There follows in the next chapter an exhaustive 
discussion on this subject proving that he succeeded in 
securing the southern portion of it, though his attempt 
to conquer Nadol met with signal failure. ^ Frior to 
undertaking the expedition against Marwar, he must 
have conquered Mount Abu, which stood in his line of 
approach to that country. During this time he probably 
established several Faram&ra settlements in his newly 
conquered territories and appointed his son Ara^yarstja 
to look after the administration of the province of Abu 
(Arbudamaigdula). * 

1 E. I., Vol. X, p. 20 ; I. A., Vol. XVI, p. i8 ; E. I., Vol. 
XI, pp. 67 fF. j ibid., Vol. IX, p. yr, vide post, Chapt. III. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Some scholars suggest that Mount Abu was the original 
home of the Param&ras, whence they migrated to M&lava and 
there founded a kingdom of their own ( "The Early History of 
India”, by V. A. Smith, p. 410, 4th ed.). This is entirely based 
on the traditional belief that the founder of the Param&ra family 
took his birth from a fire-pit on Mount Abu. In my opinion, 
very little importance should be attached to this mj^ical story. 
Tradition also connects the birth of the founders of the Cdha- 
m&nas,Caulukyas, and the Pratih&raswith the same Mount Abu. 
It would not be wise to infer from this that all of them originally 
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Of the remaining two branch lines, it is known that 
one established its authority at Jalor and the other at 
Bhinmal, both of them being situated in the Jodhpur State, 
Bajputana. The history of the Jalor branch is known 
from an inscription * found at Jalor, hearing the date 
y. S. 1174i=slll7 A. D. Here the genealogy of the 
family is drawn from V&kp&tirfbja, whose son was 
Gandana. Gandana apparently flourished in the last 
quarter of the 10th century A. H., which was also the 
period of ya,kpati-Munja*s rule (973-996 A. D.). * This 
leads me to conclude with Hr. Bhandarkar that VlLkpati 
of the Jalor inscription is apparently the same as 
Ydkpati-Munja of Hh&rA 

Our knowledge about the history of the Bhinmal 
branch is mainly limited to the evidence furnished by 
an inscription ^ discovered in the wall of a temple in 
Eiraclu. The record is dated 1218 V. S.=1161 A. D. 
Here Sindbnrhja is described as the earliest member of 
the family, whose son and successor was Hdsala. This 
Sindhurhja may probably be identified with the younger 
brother and successor of Vfikpati-hlunja. Vfikpati, as 
has been noticed above, once proceeded as far as the 
country of Marwar, in the course of his military 
campaigns. It may he that during that time Gandana 
and Hfisala were posted in Jalor and Bhinmal respec- 
tively as Viceroys of the imperial house of Hbfirfi. 

lived on it and later migrated in different directions. Mount 
Abu has been considered as a place of great sanctity from time 
immemorial. The author of the above story probably connected 
it with that locality in order to make it more attractive and 
popular. 

1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 
(Western Circle), 1919, p. 54. (Unpublished). 

2 Vide post, Chapt. X. 

3 Unpublished. 
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If my above assertions prove to be trae, we may 
find here some landmarks of the history of the 
Faram&ras’ gradual expansion. The tradition runs that 
the Faram&ras were divided into thirty-five branches 
(s&kh^Ls), * viz. : the 


1 

Mori 

13 

Bhiva 

25 

Harnar 

2 

Sodhas 

14 

Elalpusar 

26 

Gaonda 

3 

SgftTfha.1ft 

16 

Kalmoh 

27 

Khejav 

4 

Khair 

16 

Jipra 

28 

Kohila 

5 

Umja 

17 

Pasra 

29 

Papa 

6 

Sumra 

18 

Bhumta 

30 

Kahovia 

7 

Vihal or Bihal 

19 

Balhar 

31 

Bhand 

8 

Mepawat 

20 

Kaba 

32 

Beva 

9 

Sagra 

21 

Umata 

33 

Barhar 

10 

Barkotsi 

22 

Eehar 

34 

Eikamra 

11 

Puni 

23 

Bhunda 

36 

Taika. 

12 

Sampal 

24 

Sorathia 




Nothing is known of their early existence. They 
were, no doubt, the ramifications of the early ruling 
Faram&ra families. The existence of some of these 
branch-lines can be traced now in Western Eajputana 
and the Kathiawar Peninsula. * 

Now, if all these discussions are briefly summarised, 
it follows that, between 808 and 812 A. D., Upendra, a 
member of the Eds^rakfita race, obtained the sovereignty 
of M&lava, through the favour of the EAs^rakfita 
Govinda III, who wrested the country from the 
Fratih&ra Ndgabhata 11. Later, when his successors 
assumed imperial rank, they, following the general 
custom of the age, traced their descent from a mythical 

1 Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rdjasthan, Ed. by 
Crooke, 1920, Vol. I, pp. 111-112. 

2 Bom. Gaz., Vol. IX, Part 1 , pp. 12^-28. 
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hern named Faramira. Pambarasimba, a son of 
Upendra, founded a principality in the modern 
Banswara State. In the last quarter of the 10th century 
A. B., three more junior lines branched off from the 
ruling family of Bhird. and established governments in 
Abu, Jalor, and Bhinmal, where they ruled for a long 
time. The Paramhras, as they multiplied in the course 
of ages, split up into numerous small branches, and 
settled in various parts of Eajputana, Gujarat, and 
Kathiawar, in most cases without attaining to any consi- 
derable political power. 



CHAPTER II 

THE EARLY PARAMARA RULERS 

In this and the following chapters, I shall now try to 
narrate the history of all the known branches of the 
Param&ra dynasty. It has been noticed already that the 
family which held its sway in Malwa formed the main 
line, and the others were its offshoots. These rulers of 
Malwa played an important r61e in the history of ancient 
India, and once attained a high imperial position. They 
were sometimes designated as lords of Malwa and some- 
times as kings of Avanti. They were also known as 
rulers of Ujjain and Dhd.ri!k. In their palmy days, the 
boundary of- their realm extended on the north up to the 
modern Kotah and Bundi States, * beyond which lay the 
territory of the Xacchapagh&tas of Hubkund and the 
Guhilots of Mewar on the east up to Bhilsa, Hoshanga- 
bad and part of the Sagor District ^ which bordered on 
the kingdoms of the Eialacuris of Tripuri and the 
Gandellas of Jejhkabhukti; on the south to the river 
Godavari* and the country of Khandesh,^ beyond which 
lay the dominions of the C&Iukyas of Ealyani ; on the 
west up to the river Mahi, ‘ which separated it from the 
land of the Gaulukya rulers of Gujarat. In the latter 
part of the tenth century A. D., when Padmagupta 

1 Transactions of the R. A. S., VoL I, pp. 227 flF. 

2 E. I., Vol. II, p 232. 

3 I. A., Vol. XX, pp. 83-84. 

4 Frabandhacint&mani, p. 33. 

5 E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 69 . 

6 Proceedings and Transactions— Oriental Conference, 
Poona, p. 319 j ibid., Madras, 1924, p. 303, fn.; E. I., Vol. XIX, 
p. 236. 
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flourished (972-1000 A. D.), Ujjain became for a time 
the seat of its government. * 

The modern city of Ujjain is situated on the right 
bank of the Sipra, in Gwalior State, Central India 
Agency, and the ancient site lies in ruins about a mile 
to the north of it. It is an old city of great repute. 
Long before the ascendency of the FaramAras, DhArA 
had attained to the position of the chief city in Malwa, 
iSraravarman, the Maukhari king of Kanauj, repelled 
an attack of the king of LhArA. ” Padmagupta des- 
cribes UhArA as the “other city*’ of the king Sindhu- 
rAja, and also as the “capital of his race.” ^ This proves 
that it was at UhArA that the family first established its 
government. In the early part of the 11th century A.U., 
the city was rebuilt, < and the royal residence was 
transferred thither. In the PArijAtamaujari, UhArA is 
described as the city of palaces, containing beautiful 
pleasure gardens on the hills around it.* It was 
famous for its skilful musicians and learned scholars. 
A high state of civilisation and refinement prevailed 
there.^ It is the modern town of Uhar, the headquarters 
of the State of 'the same name in Central India, and is 
three-quarters of a mile long and half a mile broad. 
Mr. Cunningham remarks that “As the citadel is outside 
the town, the whole circuit of the place cannot be less 
than 3^ miles.”' 

1 Navasdhas&iika-carita, sarga XI, verse 99. 
prafifisti parito viSvam Ujjiyinyam puri sthitah 1 
ayam Yay&ti-M&ndh&tr-DuQyanta-Bharatopamah IT 

2 Fleet's Gupta Inscription, p 230. 

3 Apar&-purS j kula-r&jadhftni j Navas, sarga I, vs. 90-91. 

,4 Prabandhacint&mani, p. 46. 

5 E. L, Vol. VIII, pp. loi ff. 

6 Ibid. 

y An. Geo., p. 562. 
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UPENDRA. 

We have dealt at length in the foregoing chapter 
on the course of events that led to the settlement of the 
Paramhra family in llilaiwa. There we have noticed that 
Upendra Avas the first king of this dynasty, and was a 
subordinate chief of the BOLst-rakfita Govinda III. Both 
the Udayapur Prawisti ‘ and the NavashbasHiika-carita " 
state that Upendra was a king of great valour, and was 
particularly famous for performing a “multitude of 
sacrifices.” The first record further tells us that the 
king reduced the burden of taxes borne by his subjects.^ 
It again recounts that his fame spread far and wide — 
which formed the subject-matter of the Song of Sltft 
and which comforted her, just as Hanumitna consoled 
the weary mind a£ Stth, the wife of the epic hero 
Bftma, during her captivity in the city of LaAkit 
(Ceylon). * The Prabandhacint&maQi ^ reports that there 
was a poetess named SltA who lived in the court 
of Bhoja. It may be that the above verse of the 
Kavas&hasfblka-carita refers to a certain eulogy which 
was composed by that poetess in honour of Upendra.^ 

In the two land grants' of VA-kpati-Munja, there 
appears a name Krs^jiarAja, at whose feet Vairisimba II, 
the father of Siyaka-Harsa,meditated. Mr. Hall remarks 
that the names Upendra and Krsmrd,ja are synonymous. ' 
As the Udayapur Prasasti does not mention any king by 

1 E. I., Vol. I, p. 225. 

2 Sarga XI, v. 76, 

3 Ibid., w. 76, 78. 

4 Ibid., V. 77. 

5 Frabandha, p. 63. 

6 Vide Chapter VIII. 

7 I. A., Vol VI, p. 48 ; ibid , Vol. XIV, p. 160. 

8 J. A. S. B., Vol. XXXI, p. 1 14, fn 
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the name ElrsQai&ia, he is to he identified with Upendra. 
Mr. Hall’s view is supported hy Mr. Cunningham, 
]Mr. Buhler, and Mr. Burgess.’ 

Upendra began his rule between the years 808 and 
' 812 A. U. We may, lor the sake of convenience, provi- 
sionally take it as 809-810 A. I). A period of 182 years 
had elapsed between this date and the year of the 
accession of VAkpati-Munja (971-972 A. D.). This gives 
approximately a period of 27 years reign to each genera- 
tion from Upendra to Styaka 11. Eollowing this, 
Upendra’s reign came to a close in 837 A. D 

The Udayapur Frasasti of the rulers of Malwa 
informs us that Upendra was followed by Yairisimha 1, 
Sly aka 1, and Tfikpati I. ’ Fadmagupta, though he 
does not expressly mention the names of Yairisimha 1, 
and Siyaka 1, confirms the fact of their succession by 
stating that between Upendra and Yfikpati 1 there came 
a number of rulers. ^ 

1 E. I., Vol. I, p. 225 } I. A., Vol. XXXVI, p. 167. 

2 E. I., Vol. I, p. 225. 

3 Tasmin gate narendre^ tadanye^ gatesu ca 1 
Tatra VfikpatirftjAkhyah pftrthivendur aj&yata ll 

(Navas®, sarga XI, v. 80.) 

Mr. C. V. Vaidya denies the succession of Vairisiinha I, 
Siyaka I, and Vftkpati I, and remarks that the Udayapur Prafias- 
ti’s account regarding those three kings is conventional (History 
of Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol. II, p. 123). I do not find any 
ground in support of this assertion. Fadmagupta, who is one 
of the earliest authorities to give the history of the Faram&ra 
dynasty of Malwa, tells us that Vairisiinha ll’s father was 
VAkpati I. He further states, as we have already seen, that 
between VAkpati 1 and Upendra there came a number of other 
rulers. In these circumstances it cannot be asserted that the 
Udayapur FraSasti’s account regarding the immediate successors 
of Upendra is altogether conventional. It should not be deemed 
absurd that Vairisiinha I, Siyaka I, and VAkpati I were followed 
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VAIRISIMHA I. 

Yairisimha I succeeded to the throne, after the close 
of his father’s reigu, about the year 886-7 A, D. His 
younger brother, Pambarasimha, received the province of 
Vflgs4a, probably from him, and ruled there as a 
feudatory of the House of Malwa. ’ Nothing in 
particular is known to us about the military exploits of 
this new king. The poet describes how he erected 
pillars of victory in different parts of the earth and 
levied taxes from a large number of kings who were 
very favourably disposed towards him on account of his 
divine qualities. On the strength of this verse some 
scholars are inclined to attribute to him the erection of 
the iron pillar at DhA,r&. ^ He was succeeded by Siyaka I 
about 863 A. I). 

SlYAKA I. 

Our knowledge concerning the reign of this king is 
also very meagre. He is described as a great conqueror 

by another set of kings bearing similar names in the same order. 
Several inscriptions furnish us with the following genealogical 
table of the Kalacuri rulers of Ratanpur, where the same sort of 
repetition is to be noticed. 

(a) Ratnaraja (or Ratnefia), 

(b) PrthvtSa (or Prthvideva', 

(c) J&jalla, 

(d) Ratnadeva, 

/e) Prthvideva, 

(0 jajalladeva, 

(g) Ratnadeva, 

(h) Pythvideva. 

(E. I., Vol. I, p. 46) 

1 E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 296. 

2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 237. 

3 A. S. I , igo2-3, P- 207. 
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and is said to haTe slain a host of his enemies. ’ His 
successor was Yhkpati I, who probably ascended the 
throne about the year 890-91 A. H. 

VAkpati I. 

Verse 10 of the TTdayapur Pragasti ’ describes this 
chief as "a sun for (those) water-lilies, the eyes of the 
maidens of Avanti.*’ This indirectly proves his supreme 
control over that country. He is compared with 
^atamakha (Indra)^ for his military valour, and his 
armies are said to have drunk the waters of GaAgA and 
of the ocean. This is no doubt a panegyric of the poet. 

VAIRISIMHA II. 

YAkpati's rule seems to have come to a close about 
the year 917-18 A. D., when the charge of the govern- 
ment was assumed by his son Yairisimha II, who was also 
known by the name of Yajrata. * 

Our information regarding the military exploits of 
these five ParamAra rulers, from Upendra to Yairi- 
simha II, is very scanty. This is because they still held 
their authority as subordinates of the BAstrakfitas of the 
Deccan, and did not possess resources enough to wage 
aggressive war against the powerful neighbouring chiefs. 
In fact, the rise of the ParamAras entirely depended 
upon the decline and downfall of the Gurjara-PratihAra 
power in the north and of the BAstrakfita suzerainty in 
the south. In the following paragraphs I shall try to 
show how, passing through many adversities, they 

1 E. I., Vol. I, p. 237, V. 9. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., V. IL 
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ultimately succeeded in throwing off the yoke of subordi- 
nation. It was probably during the early part of the 
reign of Yairisimha II that the Faram&i'a rule suffered 
an eclipse at the hand of the Fratihhras of Kanauj. 

The Pratih&ra B>d.mabhadra, son of N&gabhata II, was' 
weak and destitute of military valour. * He was 
succeeded by Bhoja, who was famous for his skill in the 
art of war. This monarch distinguished himself by 
numerous conquests, and extended the boundary of his 
realm far and wide. In the south-west the CAlukyas of 
Saur^k8tra seem to have acknowledged his sway. * But his 
attempt to push his arms further met with signal failure. 
He could not force his way into the Ed.strak-£Lta 
kingdom, which extended up to Malwa and Lhta on the 
north. He was defeated by Dhruva II, the E&strakhta 
chief of L&ta, some time before 867 A. B. ^ That Malwa 
still formed a part of the E^trakAta dominion is shown 
by several epigraphic records. The Nilgund inscription, * 
dated 866 A. B., of the reign of Amoghavar$a, reports 
that the king was worshipped by the lord of Malwa. On 
the eve of his march against the kingdom of Eiinauj, 
the Ehstrakhta Indra III (914 A. B.) halted at Ujjain 
and paid his devotions to the temple of Mah&khla. ^ So 
long as Indra III was on the throne of the Beccan, the 
Fratih&ras of Eananj could not gain much advantage in 
the south. * But his death, shortly before 918 A. B., was 
followed by anarchy in the E&strakhta kingdom. 
Govinda IV contrived to put his own elder brother, the 
successor of Indra III, to death, and usurped the 

I J. Dep. L., Vol, X, p. 47, 

3 E. 1., Vol IX, pp. 1 ff. 

3 I. A., Vol. XII, p. i8i. 

4 E. I., Vol. VI, p. 102. 

5 Ibid., Vol. VII, pp. 29-30. 

6 J. Dep. L., Vol. X,p.^. 
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tlirono. ' He was tyrannical, and during his reign 
lawlessness and disorder convulsed the great Hftst-rakiita 
empire. * The Pratihftra government, which only a few 
^years hack had sufTcred a rude shock at (ho hand o£ 
Indra III, ^ did not let the changed situation in the 
Deccan pass unnoticed. The Pratihftra Bhoja I was fol- 
lowed hy ]\rahcndrnpAla I and Bhoja II. 3Mah!pAla, who 
ruled between 91d.< and 91G A. D., succeeded Bhoja II. < 
He was a great warrior. The recent outbreak of the 
revolution in the BAs(raki\ta empire ofTored him free 
scope for the display of his military talents. His armies 
in their triumphant march moved from country to 
country. Bhjasekhara, the court poet of ^lahipMa, gives 
the following vivid description of his master’s military 
achievements, with a touch of poetic inspiration. * 

*'Of that lineage was born the glorious ^fahlpaiadcva, 
who has bowed down the locks of hair on the tops of the 
heads of the Muralas, who has caused the ^rckalas to 
suppurate, who has driven the Kalii'igas before him 
in war ; who has spoilt the pastime of (the king who 
is) the moon 'of the Keralas ; who has conquered the 
KulAtas ; who is a very axe to the Kuntalas ; and who by 
violence has appropriated the fortunes of the Bamatbas.” 

Most of the countries described here bordered the 
Pratihftra empire, and Dr. 11. C. Slajumdar has ably 
shown that there is no valid reason to regard the above 
description merely as a poetic hyperbole. ® Huntala was 
the name of the country south of the Narmada, over 
which the Bhslrakfttas ruled. j\Iahlptila*s war with tho 

1 E. I., Vol. VII, p. 34 . 

2 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 288. 

3 Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 28. 

4 J. Dcp. L., Vol. X, p. 75. 

5 Ibid., Vol. X. p. 63. 

6 Ibid., p. 64 (T, 
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Kuntalas is also narrated by Pamp^bh^rata/ He seems 
to have conquered and annexed the country of Malwa 
just about this time. 

The Kalacuris of Gorakhpur District (United Pro- 
vinces) were evidently feudatories of the Pratih^tras of 
Kanauj. Gun^mbodhi, a prince of this family, became 
a favourite of Bhoja (934-990 A. D.), and obtained land 
from him.“ He helped his suzerain with men and 
arms in his conquest of Bengal.^ His successor was 
Ullabha, who was again followed by Bh^m&,na. The 
last-mentioned king was apparently a contemporary of 
Mahip^bla, the king of Kanauj (914-931, A. D.), who 
was the grand-son of Bhoja, It is known from the 
Kahla plate that he distinguished himself by the 
conquest of Dh^iA."* As he was a petty local ruler 
under the Pratih&,ras of Kanauj, it was certainly im- 
possible for him to undertake, on his own account, 
any military expedition against such a distant country 
as Malwa. In all likelihood he accompanied his overlord 
Mahlp^la on his southern march and shared that victory 
with him. It settles one important fact that Malwa was 
not annexed to the kingdom of Kanauj before this time. 
But that the Pratih^iras asserted their supremacy over 
it about this period admits of no doubt. The Partabgarh 
inscription,® dated 946 A. D., of the reign of Mahendra- 
pMa II, who was the son and successor of Mahip^la, 
records that in the year 946 A. D., MAdhava was the 
great feudatory lord and governor of Ujjain, and 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 380. 

2 E. I., Vol. VII, p. 8g, V. 9. Kahla plate of Sodha 
Deva, vs. 5, ii, 34. 

3 Ibid.; J. Dep. L., Vol. X, p. 52, 

4 oija-vijayi-pa(d-o)ddhiira-Dhilrdvanisa-(hrsya)t-senA 

-jaya-sri-hatha-harana-kaia-dhama Bhamanadevah || v. 13, 

5 E, I., Vol. XIV, p. 176 
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Srlsarman, who was a comniander-in>chief, was carrying 
on the affairs of state at Ma^dapikd. (modern Mandu, 
in the Dhar State, 0. I.), under this Pratihdjra monarch. 
M&dhaya, having worshipped the god Mah&k&la at 
Ujjain, on the Mina-Samkrinti day, granted the village 
of Dh&r&-padraka for the maintenance of the temple of 
Indr&ditya-deva at Gho^ita-varsikA,. This indubitably 
proves the supreme control of the Pratih&ras of Kanauj 
over Malwa at this period. But this state of things 
did not long continue. Mahlp&la was the last great king 
of his dynasty. Within a very short time after the 
accession of his son, Mahendrap&la II, the vastPratih&ra 
empire began to disintegrate. It may be noted here 
that the dismemberment of the two great imperial 
dynasties of India, vie., the Pratih&ra and the B&^tra- 
kAta, began about the same time, in the middle of the 
tenth century A. D. This offered a golden opportunity 
to the other subsidiary ruling families to take the 
best advantage of it. Tafovarman, the Gandella king 
of Bundelkhand (926-50 A. D.), seems to have been 
the first among them to assail the Pratib&ra empire.’ 
He wrested from it the greater portion of its southern 
territories. Some time before 963 A. D., the Gandella 
kingdom is found to extend ” from the river Jumna 
on the north to the frontiers of Gedi on the south, 
and from Xalinjar on the east or north-east to Gop&dri 
or the moderd Gwalior on the north-west. Such an 
advance illustrates only too clearly the disastrous con- 
dition of the Pratihftra government. The empire 
which once stretched up to the river Narmada on the 
south had now been pushed hack so far that it was 
bordered by Gwalior. 

1 E. I., Vol. I, p 132, V 33 

2 Ibid., p. 134, V. 45. 
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time before 9^9 A.D., who in the early years of his reign 
assumed the titles of Mah&r&j&dhir&japati and mah&maqi- 
4alika-ou4dma9i. * Siyaka was also known as Harsa. ” It 
is now beyond all dispute that Styaka and Har§a were 
names of one and the same king, as both are described 
in the epigraphic records as the father of Sindhur&ja. ^ 
The Udayapur Pra^sti and the Arthuna inscription men- 
tion him as Harsa, * and MerutuAga calls him by the 
name Simhadantabhata. ^ But in the rest of the ancient 
records the king is introduced to us as Siyaka. 
Mr. Buhler thinks ‘ that the complete name of the king 
was probably Harsasimha, both parts of which were 
used as abbreviations. He further remarks that *‘The 
form Siyaka is a half Frakritic corruption of Simhaka, 
for in modern Gujarati and other dialects the termi- 
nation Simha becomes in names not only Simha or Singh, 
but very commonly Si which is immediately derived 
from the Prakrit Siha. Thus Amarsi is used instead of 
Amarasiinha, etc.” I beg to differ from the learned 
scholar on this point. Siyaka was the name of an early 
Param&ra chief, and it follows from this fact that it 
can stand by itself as a proper name. 

Two inscriptions of Siyaka’s reign have recently 
been discovered. 

1 E. I., Vol. XIX, P. 242. The combination of the titles 
Mah&magdalika-cud^mani and Mah&r&j&dhirajapati is unusual. 
But it is not very uncommon in ancient Indian records. In the 
Kayadra inscription of DhftrAvarsa, the king is called MahAr&ja- 
dhirfija Mah&main^alefivara. 

(Vide post Chapter IX.) 

2 E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 299. V. 19. 

3 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 227; I. A., Vol. VI., pp. 51, 53. 

4 E. I., Vol. I, p. 227; Vol. XIV, p. 299, V. 19. 

5 Prabandhacintima^i, p. 30. 

6 E. I., Vol. I, p. 225. 
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(a) The Harsola grant, * dated Y. S. 1005, 
M&gha=9A9 A, D., January, records that Slyaka from 
his camp on the bank of the Alahi river, having 
worshipped the god ^ivan&tha, granted the two villages 
of Kumbh&rotaka and Sihakd, in the Mohadavhsaka* 
-visaya respectively to Lallop5,dhyA,ya, son of Govar- 
dhana, and to his son lifind, Diksita, who were inhabi- 
tants of A.nandapura. 

Of the localities mentioned above, Moha^v&saka is 
to be identified with the modern village of Mohdasa, 
in the Prantej taluk, Ahmedabad District, and Kumbhfi- 
rotaka and SthakA with EAmrod and Sika near Modasa. 
The river MaM, which flows into the Gulf of Cambay, 
still retains its ancient name. Anandapnra is the 
modern Yadnagar, in the Baroda State. 

(b) The second record * is an odd copper plate, the 
flrst part of which is lost. It is evidently a land grant, 
containing the sign manual of Srl-Siyaka, which was 
issued on the fifteenth day of the dark half of the year 
Sam 1026=: 969 A.D., October. The record was executed 
by the dApaka Ka^hapaika by order of the king. 

WAR WITH THE CAlUKYAS OF SAURA§TRA. 

Siyaka was a great general and an able soldier. He 
found an open field for the display of his warlike 
activities, and began to frame extensive schemes 
for conquest. The first object of his attack seems to 
have been the CAlukyas of SaurAstrama^dala. The 
princes of this family had been ruling their territory 
as vassals of the FratihAra dynasty of Eanauj. ^ 
BAhukadhavala, an early ruler of the dynasty, appears to 

1 E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 236. 

2 Ibid., p. 177. 

3 Ibid., VoL IX. p. 1 IF. 
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have helped Ndgabhata II in his war against the Pfblas of 
Bengal and the E&strakAtas of the Deccan.* Avani- 
rarman II, who was also called Yoga, was his great 
-grandson. “ He probably offered strong opposition to 
Yairisimha II in his war against the Pratih&ras, and 
snbseguently intrigued for the revival of the Pratih&ra 
supremacy in Malwa. This perhaps led Siyaka to launch 
a campaign against his western neighbour. On this 
occasion his task was greatly facilitated when the ruler of 
Xhedakama^dala (modern Haira, in Gujarat), a vassal of 
the imperial K&strakAtas,^ co-operated with him. The 
Harsola inscription purports to say that YogarUja was 
completely defeated."* Siyaka, on his way back from that 
campaign, halted on the bank of the Mahi, and made, as 
we have said, a grant of land in favour of two Brahmans.^ 

WAR WITH THE HIJNAS. 

Some time afterwards Siyaka launched campaign 
against a prince whose territory seems to have 

1 J. Dep. L., Vol. X, pp. 40, 42. 

2 E. I., Vol. .IX. p.2. 

3 Ibid., Vol. VII, P.45. 

4 Ibid., Vol. XIX, p. 242, lines 9 and 13. 

5 In the loth century A. D., no king of the name of Yoga- 
rAja is known to have ruled in the western part of India, except 
the Cftlukya chief mentioned above. The earliest known date of 
this prince is 899 A. D. (E, I., Vol. IX, p. 2), and the latest 
known date of his immediate predecessor is 893 A. D. (Ibid., 
p. 1.). 1 am inclined to think that it was this chief who sustained 
a defeat at the hand of Siyaka. If this proves to be true, 
he must have ruled for at least half a century, which is not at all 
an absurd length. The reigns of the Bengal king, N&rAyanap&la, 
(B&Aglflr ItihAs, by R. D Banerji, Vol. I, p. 225, (2nd ed.)) the 
RAstrakhta Amoghavai^a, (Bom. Gaz., Vi 1 . 1 , Pt. II, pp. 401 ff.) 
and the Caulukya Bhima II, (Ibid., Pt. I, p. 197), each covered 
more than fifty years. 
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been to the north-west of Mahra. ’ Balararman, father 
of Yogar^ja of SaurAst-ra, defeated and killed the HA^a 
prince Jajjapa in battle.® The IfavasAhasAfika-carita 
tells us that Siyaka, haring slaughtered the HAna 
princes, turned their harem into a dwelling-place for the 
widows. 3 The HA^ua prince who was defeated by him 
seems to hare been a successor of Jajjapa. The war 
with the HA^s, howerer, did not come to a close until 
the end of the tenth century A. D. 

WAR WITH THE CANDELLAS. 

About this time the Gandellas of JejAkabhukti 
extended their territory up to Bhilsa on the west. The 
Khajuraho inscription, dated 951< A. D., registers * the 
fact that at this time the Gandella kingdom extended as 
far as BhAsrat (Bhilsa), which was situated on the bank 
of the rirer MAlara. Siyaka’s bid for fortune on the 
west seems to hare soon inrolred him in a war with the 
Gandellas. But his progress was successfully retarded 
by the latter. The Gandella YaSorarinan (925-950 
A. B.) is described in the Khajuraho inscription as '‘a 
God of Death to the MAlaras.” 

WAR WITH THE RAsTRAKUTAS OF MANYAKHETA. 

In the third quarter of the tenth century A D., the 
dismemberment of the PratihAra empire was all but 
complete. It was a transitional period in the history of 

1 Navas*., Sarga XI, r. 90. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 8, V. ly. 

3 Akai&kanain akeyAram anfipuram amekhalam ] 
HA^&varodham vaidhavya-dlkBft-d&nam vyadhatta yah n 

(Sarga XI, v. 90) 

4 E. I., Vol. I, p. 134, V. 45. 

5 Ibid., p. 126, V, 23-Kaiavan M&lavdnAm. 
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ancient India. The old ruling dynasties were fast declin< 
ing in power, and making room for others to come 
forward and to play the imperial rAle. We have noticed 
the change in attitude of the Gandella government. The 
^acchapaghi\,tas firmly established themselves in Gwalior 
and Dubkund, on the north of Malwa. * A Gaulukya 
family under Mfilarija I, having overthrown the old 
C&vada government, established its sovereignty at 
- Anhilwar (modern Fatan, in Baroda). ” In the south, the 
infiuence of the Ed.strakfita power was on the wane, and 
as it were waiting for the final day of its destruction. 
The critical consideration of this political situation led 
Siyaka to try his strength in the south. His assumption 
of the titles of Mah&r&j&dhirftiapati and Mah4.mq.dalika 
cud&mapi suggests that he, shortly after his accession to 
the throne, was trying to disown the suzerainty of the 
RfLstrakfitas. Now he^ave up all projects for renewing 
hostilities on the north, east, and west, and directed his 
arms for the first time against the Efk^trakfita empire. 
In this bold enterprise he was assisted by his feudatory 
Kafika of Vftgada. The BS-strakfita Khottiga (971 A. D.), 
who was the brother and successor of Krs^a III 
(945-956 A. D.), was at that time on the throne of the 
Deccan. ^ He hurried hii army towards Malwah in order 
to oppose the Faramd>ras. A fierce battle took place on 
the bank of the Narmada, at a place called Kalighatta,* 
in which KaAka died fighting bravely, though not 
before he had broken down the barrier of the B&strakfita 
army. < Khottiga sustained a heavy defeat in this 
encounter, and retreated to his capital. But Siyaka 

1 E. I.. Vol. II, p. 232 i L A., Vol. XV, p. 202. 

2 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 157 - 

3 Ibid., Pt. II, p. 422- 

4 A. S. I., 1916-17, Part I, p. 19. 

5 E. I., Vol XIV, p. 296 j A. S. I., 1916.17, Part I, p. 19. 
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seems to have been bent on conquering the E&straMta 
empire. He pursued the vanquished monarch and 
reached the gates of Md.nyakheta. Ehottiga could not 
repel the invading forces of Malvra, and surrendered his 
capital to their mercy. The city was apparently sacked 
by the victors. DhanapMa, in the concluding verses of 
his F&iyalacchl, states that he completed this work* 
“when one thousand years of the Yikrama era and twenty- 
nine besides had passed, and at the time when 
M&nyakheda (or M&nyakheta) was plundered in conse- 
quence of an attack by the lord of M&lava.'* 

The date expressed here in the Yikrama era corres- 
ponds to 971-2 A. D. It has been noticed that at this 
time Hhottiga was on the throne of M&nyakheta. The 
Malwa king referred to above was, in all probability, 
Slyaka, as the Udayapur Frasasti makes mention of his 
victory over Khottiga. * The Navas&has&nka-carita * 
records his success over the lord of Rudap&tt, whom 
I am inclined to identii^ with this king of the 
B&strakdtas, But though the historic city of M&nya- 
kheta was occupied and pillaged by the armies of 
Siyaka, they could not conquer its main fort, where 
the royal residence was fixed. It was successfully 
defended by the western Galiga M&rasimha II. The 
Sravana Belgola epitaph states that * “He («. e. 

1 Edited by Buhler: FAfyalacchi, Introduction, p. 6, vs. 
276, 277, 278. 

2 Tasmad abhfid ari-narefivara'5aingba'Sevan&-garjjad 

•gajerndra-rava-suipdara-t&rya-n&da!^ I 
^-Haraa-deva iti Kho^gadeva-Lakamlm jagraha yo 

yudhi nagAda-sama-pratApah || 
(E. I., Vol. 1 , p. 237, v. 12.) 

3 Smita-jyotsnApdaridrena vA^pAdbyena mukhendunA | 
SaSaipsur vijayam yasya RudapAtS-pati-striyah H 

(sarga XI, v, 89, Navas'). 4 E. I., Vol, V, p. 179, 
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M&rasiinha II) by the strength of his arms (protected) 
the encampment of the emperor, when it was located 
at the city of M&nyakheta.” 

This Gahga prince was a contemporary of both 
’Slyaka and Elhottiga, as he began his reign in 963-4i A.I>., 
and ended it between 973-4 A. D. * Some scholars are 
of the opinion that the passage in question of the above 
record may be taken to refer to the struggle that took 
place between the B&strakdta Kakka II and Tailapa II, 
the founder of the new Gfblukya empire in the Deccan. * 
But this view loses much of its strength if the whole 
situation is taken into consideration. It is an evident 
fact that Tailapa's victory was immediately followed 
by the final extinolion of the B&strakfita sovereignty 
and the establishment of a new Gdlukya empire in the 
Deccan. In view of this, Siyaka’s success cannot be 
regarded as more than temporary. Hence M&rasimha's 
boast of protecting tfie encampment of Mknyakheta 
gains much more justification, if it relates to the conflict 
between Siyaka and Khottiga. 

A critical review of all these courses of events 
brings home to us the fact that the Faram&ras were 
mainly instrumental in working out the destruction 
of the mighty Il&§trakfita empire. They inflicted a 
crushing defeat upon Khottiga on the banks of the 
Harmada, overran his kingdom, and finally pillaged 
and sacked the imperial city of M&nyakheta. This 
undoubtedly pressed heavily upon the military resources 
of the BAstrakfitas, which made it easier for Tailapa II 
to gain the throne of the Deccan by the annihilation 
of their power. At present, it is very difficult to 
determine precisely how much Siyaka profited by his 

t E. I., Vol. V, p.'i79. 

2 Ibid., p. 170, footnote 3. 
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southern expedition. During the reign of his son 
Y&kpati and of his grand-son Bhoja, the upper courses 
of the Godavari formed the southern boundary of the 
Faramdrra kingdom. ‘ It is highly probable that the 
extension of the Faram&ra kingdom up to that limit was' 
due to Siyaka. 

Siyaka was the real founder of the Faram&ra king- 
dom, and the first imperial ruler of his family. From 
the position of a petty local chief, he succeeded by his 
ingenuity and military skill in occupying a place among 
the foremost rulers of his age. He left behind him a 
vast empire which extended on the north up to the 
Banswara State ; “ on the east to Bhilsa ; ^ on the south 
to the Godavari ; and on the west up to the Mahi. * 
Shortly after his return from the southern expedition, he 
seems to have abdicated his throne in favour of his son 
Y&kpatirAja. Fadmagupta tells us that in the latter 
part of his reign the king adopted the life of an ascetic, 
"clothed himself in the grass-robe of a royal sage,” and 
devoted himself exclusively to the practice of austeri- 
ties, ’ Yadaj&was the name of his queen. ‘ Besides 
Y&kpati he had another son, Sindhur&ja, He closed his 
reign some time between the years 970 and 973 A. D. 


1 Prabandhacintamani, p. 33 j E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 69. 
a E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 295. 

3 This is inferred from the Khajuraho inscription (E. I., 
Vol. I, p. 134, V. 4S), which tells us that in the year 954 A. D., 
Bhftsvat, or Bhilsa, on the bank of the river of M&lava was the 
southern limit of the Candella kingdom. 

4 E. I., Vol. XIX, p, 236. 

5 Vafitkptakgaraftlo yah ksamftm atyAyatAm dadhan 1 
RAjASramam alaincakre rAjar^ih kuia-cSvarah n 

(Navas.®, Sarga XI, v, 88.) 

6 Ibid., V. 86. 
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VAKPATI II AND SINDHURAJA 

VAKPATI II. 

Two inscriptions of VAkpati’s reign have been 
discovered. 

The first* is dated V. S. 1031=9741 A. D., and was 
issued from the royal residence at Ujjain. There was 
a Brahman philosopher named Yasant&cArya, son of 
Dhanikapa 94 ita, who was originally an inhabitant of 
Ahicchatra. King YAkpatirAja, who is described as 
paramabhattAraka mahAiAjAdhirAja, having bathed in the 
waters of the Siva lake, and worshipped the Lord of 
Everything, granted this Brahman philosopher the TadAr ” 
by name PipparikA for. the spiritual merit of his parents 
as well as of himself. The village was situated on the ^ 
bank of the Narmada, in the northern part of the bhoga 
of GardabhapAniya. It was bounded on the north by a 
small stream flowing into the ditch belonging to Gikhi- 
llikA ; on the east by AgAravAhalA ; on the south by the 
PisAca-tlrtha, and on the west by the Gardabha river. 
The record was executed by Kai^hapaika, who is probably 
the same person as is mentioned in the grant of Siyaka, 
dated 969 A. B. * 

The second inscription « is dated Y. S. 1036 = 979 
A. D. It was issued from the royal camp at Bhagavat- 
pura, on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. Its object 
is to record that the king YAkpatirAja, at the request 

1 I. A., Vol. VI, p. 51 . 

2 Dr. Hall reads this as Yad&r. 

3 E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 236. 

4 I. A., Vol. XIV, p. i6ot 
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of Asini, the wife of his Mah&s&dhanika Mah&ika, 
granted the village of Sembalapuraka, attached to 
the Tinisapadra-Twelve, with all the incomes accruing to 
it, to meet the expenses of the worship of the Bhat^rik&, 
the glorious Bhattedvart at Ujiayanl, and for the upkeep* 
of her temple. The village, granted, was at that time 
held by the above mentioned Mah&ika. The inscription 
was written in the camp of GuQapura, and the order was 
executed by B>udriditya. 

Of the places mentioned above, Ahicchatra is to be 
identified with the modern Adikot near Biamnagar in 
Eohilkhand. Gikhillikfi is the modern Chikalda, now a 
tract of land in the territory of Holkar. The Fisficatirtha 
retains to this day its ancient name. Mr. N. Janardana 
identifies the Gardabha river with the modern Khaja, 
now in the jurisdiction of the B>aja of Bhar. ^ Gu^apura 
is probably the modern Godurpura, on the south bank of 
the Narmada. The rest of the localities cannot now be 
identified. 

Mr. Venkayya suggests that Yfikpatirija mentioned 
in the Fuskar inscription was probably the same person 
as Y&kpati-Munja 

Yfikpati bore the appellations of iSrivallabha and 
Fythvivallabha, ^ which were the family epithets (birudas) 
of the imperial Bfistrakfitas of the Deccan. '* Amogha- 
varsa,* Utpala, and Munja were his other names. In 
the Nagpur prasasti ‘ he is described as Munja, and in the 
rest of the inscriptions of his dynasty he is mentioned as 

1 I. A., Vol. VI, p. so. 

2 A. S. I., ig09-io, p. 127. 

3 I. A., Vol. VI, p. SI i VoL XIV, p. 160. 

4 E. L, VoL VIII, App. II, p. 2. 

5 I. A, Vol. VI, p. SI. 

6 E. I., Vol. II, p. 184, V. 23. 
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y&kpati. That YIkkpati and Muhja were names of 
one and the same king admits of no doubt. Xing 
Arjunavarman, in his commentary on Amarusataka, 
known as Biasikasamjtvini, states that Y&kpatir&ja, 
otherwise known as Munja, was one of his predecessors. * 
Similarly, there is ample evidence to prove his identity 
with the king Utpala. In the Navas&has&Aka-oarita, in 
one place Y&kpati is spoken of as the elder brother of 
Sindhur&ja, who followed him (on the throne) after his 
death. " But in another place, > where the history of the 
early Faram&ra kings of Malwa is narrated, Sindhurdija 
is reported to have mounted the throne of Utpalar&ja. 
Here the absolute omission of the name, Y&.kpatlrti,ja, by 
the poet proves the identity of the two. This is further 
confirmed by the fact that the authorship of a verse 
ascribed to Utpalar&ja by the Elashmirian poet 
Xsemendra is attributed to Ylbkpatir&ja by Yallabhadeva. * 

MerutuAga tells an interesting story ^ in connection 
with the birth and early life of Y&kpati. Siinhadanta- 
bhata (».a. Slyaka) was for a long time without any child. 
Munja was not, as a matter of fact, his own son. Once 
while the king was on his royal circuit, he came across 
a new-born child in a thicket of grass, whom he 

immediately picked up lovingly in his arms. He 
brought him up and intended to make him his 
successor. The child was given the name Munja, in 
memory of his discovery in the grass of that name. Some 
time later a son was born to the king, who was called 
Sindhula (», e. Sindhur&ja). This unexpected event, 

1 “Asmatp&rvajasya VAkpatirfij-Aparanftmno Mufijadevasya.” 

2 Sarga I, w. 6-7 

3 Sarga XI, w. 92, loi. 

4 Subhftsit&vali, 3413. 

5 Frabandhacint&maQi, p. 30, 
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however, did not shake the king’s affection for Muffja, 
who made a great impression on his mind by his princely 
qualities Once he paid a surprise visit to the residence 
of 'Munja, when the latter was in his bedchamber with 
his wife. The unexpected arrival of the king threw' 
Munja into confusion. He bad no opportunity to get 
his wife out of the room, and in his excessive shyness 
he hid her behind a sofa to avoid the notice of the king, 
who came straight into the room, and told him at once 
the object of his visit. He related the whole story of 
his birth and adoption, and spoke of his present desire 
to make him Anally his successor to the throne. Last 
of all he emphasised his wish that Munja should be 
friendly and affectionate towards his younger brother, 
Sindhurija, and then left the palace, Shortly afterwards 
the coronation-ceremony of Munja was celebrated 
amidst great joy and festivity. It is said that 
subsequently Munja put his wife to death, lest she 
should carelessly betray the secret of his birth. 

At present we have no evidence to corroborate the 
above story. It may be that Slyaka, finding himself 
childless in the early years of his life, adopted Munja as 
heir to his throne, and confirmed the arrangement 
even when some time after a son was born to him. 

With the accession of Y&kpati, a new era dawned 
upon Malwa. A new spirit breathed through every 
sphere of life, and the country began to grow in wealth 
and riches. The consolidation of the empire was 
complete, and the government was based on a strong 
foundation. Henceforward the Param&ra kings did not 
limit their activities merely to the undertaking of 
military expeditions for conquest, but also directed 
their attention to the cultural development and social 
welfare of their subjects. It will be seen below how, 
under powerful monarchy, the people of Malwa grew 
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into a strong nation. BudrAditya was the king*s 
minister, * and MahAika, ‘ and the poet Dhanika ^ were 
respectively MahAsAdhanika and MahAsAdhyapAla of 
his government. 

Having ascended the throne of Malwa, YAkpati 
seems to have directed his energy, in the first place, to 
the expansion of his kingdom. His territory was 
surrounded by a number of powerful ruling dynasties. 
He now launched a series of campaigns against them. 

WAR WITH THE KALACURIS. 

The crowning achievement of YAkpati was his 
victory over the Balaouris who ruled over the northern 
part of the Oentral Provinces. The seat of their 
government was established at Tripuri. Their king 
YuvarAja II, who ruled from about 976 to 1000 A. D., 
was a contemporary of YAkpati. His father LaksmaoDia 
entered into an alliance with Tailapa II by giving him 
his daughter BonthAdevi in marriage. ♦ He also increas- 
ed the prosperity of his kingdom by successful military 
conquests. Having defeated the lord of Kosala, he 
despoiled him of a very costly effigy of KAliya, and 
when in the course of his military expeditions he reached 
the western shore of the sea, he earned spiritual merit 
by dedicating that image in the temple of Somedvara. ^ 
Besides YuvarAja II, he had another son, iSamkaragaQa, 
who was his immediate successor on the throne, being 
later followed by YuvarAja II. These two royal 

1 Frabandhac° , p. 33. 

2 I. A., Vol. XIV, p. 160. 

3 H. H. Wilson, “Select Specimens of the Theater of the 
Hindus,” 1835, p. XX. 

4 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Ft. II, p. 296. 

5 E. I., Vol. I, p. 266, V. 62. 

7 
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brothers appear to have been lacking in that military 
skill which had distinguished their father. Ajs regards 
Yuvar&ja II, the panegyrists seem to delight in extolling 
only his religious activities, though some customary 
verses are offered to demonstrate his military achieve- 
ments. * 

It was when the Slalacuri government was in the 
hands of this weak ruler that Y&kpati marched against 
Cedi, and Yuvar&ja, although he opposed him with all his 
armies, was signally defeated ; many of his officers were 
killed on the battlefield, and the whole of his kingdom 
lay prostrate before the Faram&ras. Yfikpati' next 
directed his victorious troops towards Tripuri, the capital 
of the Ealacuris, and within a short time captured that 
city. The IJdayapur praSasti tells us that Yfikpati 
defeated Yuyar&ja in battle, slaughtered his generals, 
and established his supremacy in Tripuri.” This is 
corroborated in general by the Kauthem grant > of the 
C&lukya Yikram&ditya Y, in which it is stated that 
Utpala destroyed the power of the Oaidyas, i, e. the 
people of Cedi. 

WARS WITH THE GUHILAS AND THE CAHAMANAS. 

Yfiikpati’s achievements in the north were also epoch 
-making. The Guhilas of Med&pata, or Mewar, were the 
first object of his attack in that direction. In the last 
quarter of the tenth century A. D., they were governed 
by their king Saktikumfira (977 A. D.), who was the son 


1 E. I., Vol. I, p. 269. 

2 Yuvarftjam vijity&jau hatva tad-vahinl-patin | 

Khadgam 5 rdhvikrtam yena Tripuryam vijigi^9& U 

(E. I., Vol. I, p. 235., V. 15.) 

3 I. A., VoL XVI, p. 23, lines 41-42. 
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and successor of Narav^khana. * YAkpati probably came 
into conflict with this prince, and inflicted a severe defeat 
upon him. He destroyed his elephant forces, plundered 
AghAta (modern Ahar, near the Udaipur Eailway Sta- 
'tion), the capital of Mewar, and forced him to flee from 
his kingdom. In this predicament the Guhila prince, 
having been deprived of his throne, took shelter under 
the EAltrakAta Dhavala of Ha8tikup4i> ‘ This success 
tempted YAkpati to push his arms farther west, and 
soon brought him into conflict with the GAhamAnas of 
Marwar. The GAhamAnas, under the rule of their king 
^obhita, had extended the boundaries of their kingdom 
up to Mount Abu, ^ by the forcible extirpation of its 
ruling chief.'' About this time ^obhita’s successor, 
BalirAja, was on the throne of Marwar. YAkpati seems 


1 E. I., Vol. VIII, App. I, p. 13. 

2 Dha(va)Io vasudhdrvyfipt camdr&d iva camdriki-nikarah H 
bhamktv-Agh&(am ghat&bhih prakatam iva madam Medap&te 
bbat&n&in janye r&janya-janye janayati janatftjam ranam 
Mumjaraje ^rt)* mane (pra)nafte barina iva bhiya Gflrjjarefie 
-vina^Je tat-sainyandin sa(6alranyo harir iva fiara^e yah suranam 
va(ba)bh{Lva |i 

(Bijapur inscription of Dhavala of Hastiku^di, w. 9, 10. 
£. I., VoL X, p. 20. (Bijapur lies on the route from Udaipur to 
Sirohi, near Mount Abu.) 

3 E. I., Vol. IX, p, 75, V. 7. 

4 In the Sevadi copper-plates of the Cahamana Ratnapdla, 
dated Sam 1176, ^obhita or Sohita is designated as the lord 
of Dhara (E. I., Vol. XI, p. 309, v. 5). I think it is an engraver’s 
mistake for "Thara”, which was the most celebrated city in 
Marwar during the latter part of the 12th century A. D. 
Professor Eielhorn suggests that it was the capital of that 
country. The Moharaja-parajaya, an all^orical play, was 
first acted at Tharapadra-pura, during the reign of the Gujarat 
king Ajayapaia (1x72-1176 A. D.). 
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first to have ^wrested from him Mount Ahu ’ and the 
southern part of his dominion as far as Eiradu, which 
lies sixteen miles north-west of Balmer, in the Jodhpur 
State. The Eauthem grant of the C&lukya Yikram&ditya Y 
records that, at the approach of Utpala, the people' 
of Marwar trembled. A stray verse of Padmagupta, 
probably composed shortly after the death of Yfi.kpati, 
tells us that the king’s fame still caused the pearls to 
dance in the necklaces of the women of Marwar, where 
his servant got a strong footing. 3 

YAkpati now divided this newly conquered territory 
among the princes of the royal family of Dhfi,rfi. He 
established his son, AraQ.yarAja, in the province of 
Arbuda or Abu, set up his other son, Gandana, in Jalor, 
and entrusted to his nephew, Dfisala, the government of 
Hhinmal, whose authority extended up to Balmer on the 
west. * Having thus secured a strong footing, he seems 

“Yad adya Maru-mamdala-Kamaia-mukha-mamdana-kar- 
pflra-patr-4rakura-Tharftpadrapura-pari9kftta-KuinSra-vihftra-kro- 
dalamk4ra-Srt-vira-Jinefivara-y4tra-mahotsava— prasaipga-samga- 
tam.” (Report on the search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay 
Presidency during the year 1880-81, by Prof. Kielhom, p. 33. ) 

1 There is no direct eviden<» to prove that YAkpati ever 
conquered Mount Abu, But his conquests of Mewar and 
Marwar imply the conquest of Abu, which lies between them. 

2 I. A., Vol. XYI, p. 23, lines 41-42. 

3 Tatra sthitam sthitimat& varadeva daiv4d 
bhrtyena te cakita-cittam iyamtyahdni 1 
Utkampini stana-tafe hariQek9aq4n&Tn 
Hftr4n prai^rttayati yatra bhavat-prat&pah || 

"There (i. e. in Marwar), O good king (i. e. the king of 
Malwa), thy servant got a footing, as fate would have it, and 
there he remained so many days, curious at heart-there, where 
tey fame sets dancing the pearls on the quivering breasts of the 
deer-eyed women.” (J. Bo. Br., Vol. XVI, p. 1 73.) 

4 Ante, Chapter I, pp. 19 ff., e/ vidi Chapters IX & X, 
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to have made an attempt to conq[uer NaddtJa (Nadol), 
the capital of the GAhamAnas. But his rival BalirAja 
showed himself equal to the occasion and successfully 
defended his territory. The Sundha hill inscription tells 
us that he dispersed the army of Munja. ^ This defeat 
of the FaramAras must have taken place some time after 
982 A. D., a date which falls in the reign of BalirAja’s 
grandfather, Laksma^a. * 

WAR WITH THE HUN AS. 

About this period YAkpati seems to have led an 
expedition against the Hfbgias and to have won a 
complete victory over them. The Kauthem grant tells 
us that Utpala destroyed the lives of the Hh^as. ^ 

WAR WITH THE CAULUKYAS OF GUJARAT. 

Some time after hu conquest of Southern Marwar, 
YAkpati involved himself in a war with the Oaulukyas 
of Gujarat. ♦ The Oaujukya MAlarAja I, who ruled 
from 94il to 997 A. D., was his contemporary. * At the 
approach of the FaramAras, the Oaujukya armies became 
terrified. MfilarAja tried to oppose the advance of his 
enemies, hut was miserably worsted in the resultant 
battle. Hard pressed by the victors, he fled with his 


1 BalirSjadevo Yo Mumiar 4 ja-va(ba)Ia-bharagam 

adkarat tam v. 7, E. I., Vol. IX, p. 7$. 

2 A. S. I., igo7-8, p. 228. 

3 I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 23, lines 41-42, 

4 A verse of Padmagupta recounts that V^kpati established 
his authority over Marwar before his fight with the Gurjaras. 
J. Bo. Br., Vol. XVI, p. 173 J I- A., Vol. XVI, p. 23, lines 4i'42- 

5 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt I, p. 156 ; I. A., Vol. LVIII, p. 234. 
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family into the desert of Marvrar. His armies, bereft of 
a leader and guide, knowing not what to do, sought 
refuge with the Bd.strakfk.ta Dhavala of HastikuqL4i> 
The Bijapur inscription tells us that when the power of 
the lord of the GfLrjaras was shattered as the result of 
his terrible fight with the king Munja, his armies sought 
protection from Bhavala, who immediately gave them 
adequate shelter. * Now Mfiiard.ja’8 miseries knew no 
bounds. He passed his days in extreme hardship with- 
out food or drink. The forlorn condition to which the 
Gurjjara king was reduced, is very touchingly described 
by Fadmagupta in the following verses : 

“He neither eats food nor drinks water ; he keeps 
not the society of women ; he lies on the sand, puts 
from him all worldly pleasures, and courts the hottest 
sun. 0 Lion of the House of Md>lava, it seems to me 
that this Gfirjjara king is doing penance in the forests of 
Marwar because he is eager to obtain an atom of that 
prasdda which is the dust of your feet.” 

“The silly Gfirjjara queen, as she wanders terror 
-stricken in the forest, ever and anon casts her eyes on 
her husband’s sword, to see if there be no water there, 
for often in the past she has heard the bards say 'Great 


I I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 23, lines 41-42. Vftkpati died some 
time before 997 A. D. Hence the Gmrjara king mentioned in 
this verse was, in all probability, MQlarftja I, who ruled from 
941 to 997 A. D. The latest known inscription of his reign is 
dated 99S A. D. (E. I., Vol. X, p. 76.) 

The expression "Gfirjjarefie vinaste” referred to in the same 
verse must be taken to mean "the power of the lord of the 
G&rjjaras having been destroyed.” It should not be considered 
as referring to the death of Mfkiar&ja 1 , who is reported to have 
been killed by the Cdhamftna Vigrahar&ja of S&kambhari. 
(Hammiramah&k&vya. I. A,, Vol. VIII. p. 59.) 
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King, the hosts of youi foes have been engulfed in the 
battle stirred up by your sword’s edge (or torrent).” * 

WAR AGAINST LA-TA. 

The conquest of Northern Gujarat offered a fresh 
inducement to VSikpati to continue his military policy 
in the west. He seems next to have turned his arms 
against the L&ta country, which comprised the land 
between the rivers Mahi aud Tapti. B&rappa, a member 
of the Gaulukya race and the general of the Kangi&ta 
king Tailapa II, was at that time its ruler. * VAkpati 

I J. Bo. Br., Vol. XVT, pp. 173, 174. 

(i) &h&ram na karoti n£mbu pibati strainam na samsevate 

fiete yat sikat&su mukta-vi^ayafi caipd&tapam sevate i 
Tvat-p&d* 4 bja-rajah-pras&da-kanik&-l&bhoninukhas tanmarau 
manye M&lava-simha Giirjara-patis-ttvram tapas tapyate. || 

(ii) magn&ni dv^atftm kul&ni samare tvat'khadga-dh&r&kule 

n&th&sminn-iti baipdiv&ci bahufio deva &'ut&y&m pur& { 
mugdha Gftrjara-bhiimip&ia-inahist praty&§ay& p&tbasah 

kflmt&re cakitil vimumcati rouhuh patyuh krp&gie drSau. n 
(There seems to be a pun on DhAr& in the above verse.) 
These verses of Parimala are quoted by the Kashmirian 
poet Ksemendra in his “Aucity&Iamk&ra". As has been noticed 
very often, Fadmagupta, whose other name was Parimala, was a 
court poet of V&kpati and his immediate successor Sindhur&ja 
(Navas®., Sarga I, w. 6, 7). The poet in the above verses, as 
quoted by Ksemendra, Intends to glorify the achievements of a 
Malwa king, who established his authority in Marwar and who 
was dead at the time when these verses were composed. Only 
V&kpati is known to have carried his victorious arms into 
Marwar. Hawg been pressed hard by his forces, M&lar&ja and 
his armies fled into the north, and took refuge with Dhavala, 
whose territory lay just on the eastern border of Marwar. In 
these circumstances the Malwa king referred to in these stray 
verses of Parimala is, in all likelihood, V&kpati. 

$ Bom. Gaz., VoL I, Fart 1 ., p. 159. 
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seems to have gone to war with him and to have won a 
decisive victory. The Udayapnr pra^sti records his 
victory over the people of lAta. ‘ 

These conquests made Y&kapati master for some 
time of an extensive territory which comprised the 
Kalacuri kingdom on the east, Gujarat and L^ta on the 
west, and Mewar and southern Marwar on the north. 
But none of these newly conquered provinces, except 
southern Marwar, remained long under the control of 
the Faramd.ras. The Gaujukyas and the Ealacuris 
regained their territories within a very short time, and 
ruled them quite independently. The cause of Y&kpati's 
failure to establish his paramount sovereignty over them 
is not very far to seek. He required a large army and 
resources to maintain his authority over them, but he 
could not meet these demands, as he had to array all his 
forces on the southern frontier of his kingdom to keep in 
check the progress of the newly established C£tlnkya 
government. 

The Udayapur praSasti * relates Y&kpati’s victory over 
the Colas and the Keralas. The contemporary Cola kings 
were Madhur&ntaka-Uttamaoola (969-985 A. D.) and 
Eftjar&ja I (985-1012 A. D.). * Nothing is known as to 
the name of the prince who was on the throne of the 
Gera country about this time. 

WAR WITH THE ClLUKYAS OF KARNAtA. 

The Anal overthrow of the B&itrakhta empire in 
the Deccan was almost co-eval with the accession of 

1 Karg&ta-Lfita-Kerala-Cola-fiiro-ratna-r&gi-pada-kamalah | 
yaS ca pranayi-gagftrthita-datA kalpadrumaprakhyah n 

(E. I., VoL I, p. 235, V. 14,) 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., Vol. VIII, App II, p. 22. 
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VAkpati to the throne of Malwa. It has been noticed in 
the previous chapter, that the BhstrakAta Khottiga 
succeeded with the help of MArasiinha, in driving Siyaka 
and his armies from MAnyakheta. But the BAstrakfLtas 
had hardly managed to recover from their losses before 
another formidable enemy, probably more terrible than 
the FaramAras, invaded the plains of the Deccan and 
threatened to overthrow their imperial government. The 
leader of these invading forces was Tailapa II, of the 
Ghlukya race, of whom mention has occasionally been 
made before. Bhot^ga’s successor, KarkarAja, could not 
stem the tide of this invasion, and eventually surrendered 
to him his capital and kingdom. After this there was a 
scramble for the ll6strakAta empire between the Para- 
mAras and the Chlukyas.' In fact, it was quite impossible 
for Tailapa to establish a permanent sovereignty in the 
Deccan until he could destroy the power of the ambitious 
Param&ras. This led to the beginning of a hard struggle 
for supremacy which continued for many generations 
between the two neighbouring dynasties. In one of his 
early attempts VAkpati was routed by the armies of 
Tailapa. The Nilgund inscription* of Tailapa’s reign, 
dated Saka 904=982 A. D., records that, “on hearing 
the name of whom (Tailapa II), which he acquired by 
the extirpation of all the armies of hostile kings, Codas, 
Andhras, PAgidyas and the king Utpala, bewildered, 
deliberate what to do, where to go, and whore to dwell.” 


I Yasya firutvAbhidhftnam sakala-ripu-nrpftnika-nirmmfllanottliam 
kim (ka)rttavyain kva yAma(h) kva ca vasatir iti wyftkuiaS cin- 

tayanti 

CodAndhr 4 dh!fia-Paijdy'Otpala mahipatayo yena 
cAmbhodhi-sSmft ksmft rftma svikrtft yohasati nrpa-guJjair adirft- 

jan Naiadin H 

(E. I., VoL IV, p. 206, lines 7, 8, 9 ) 


9 
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The king Utpala referred to here, was none other than 
Vfi,kpati. Besides this particular invasion, he seems to 
have launched several more campaigns against the 
Deccan, and in most cases to have achieved successful 
results. MerutuAga tells us that, before the final termi- 
nation of the war, Munja defeated Tailapa six times. * 
The Udayapur prasasti also records his victory over the 
!K!ar9d.ta army. * But all these preliminary victories 
gained by him, could not break down the strength of the 
G&Iukyas. Now the glorious period of his reign had 
passed and the day of his fall was fast approaching. 
The sun which rose with a thousand beams in the east, 
now became pale just before its setting. In the last 
battle the glorious Munja, a king of unprecedented 
valour, fell a' captive in the hands of Tailapa, and 
having passed his days in endless miseries, suffered, 
execution in the camp of his enemy. The tale of his 
extreme sufferings, which tradition handed on through 
the years to succeeding generations, at last excited 
emotion and pity in the heart of the Jaina teacher, 
MerutuAga, who fiourished in the 18th century A. D., and 
found appropriate expression in his ‘Munja-Prabandha*. 
He narrates that Munja, being constantly harassed by 
the raiders of Tailapa, determined to invade his kingdom. 
His minister, Budr&ditya, who was then suffering from 
some ailment, tried to dissuade him from his proposed 
undertaking, but finding him sternly set upon his 
purpose, requested him not to cross the Godavari. In 
this connection he reminded the king of an old saying 
which predicted misfortune to any Malwa king who 
should ever cross that river in the course of a military 
excursion. 


I Frabandhacint&mani, p 33 
? Ante p. $ 6 , footnote i. 
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Hie ropci'iled supci*'.'. in wnrfnrp inatlo Mufij-i nvor- 
conildant nf violory on IIih opiMsion iiNf). lie p-iid no 
lii'i'd to the good Jidviof of hi*, minister, nnd h.'ivinjr 
marched a long way at last pitched hi*! camp on the other 
side of the Godavari. 'When Ittidraditya hoard that tho 
hing had thus deliberately flown in the face of his 
connsol, he asceiuh'd his funeral pyre, ]>referring death 
to the .shock of ^eein^r the friithtful calamity he felt to 
he awaiting his- beloved master. Shortly afterwards 
Munja confront'nl his ein'inies, and a fierce battle 
ctisuod. Ihit his- destiny was sealed, nnd he paid the 
penalty for reji'ctiim the warnin" of his far-sight^al 
minist“r, by defett and ciptup* at the hands of T.iilapi. 
who had g lined his- Mjcee.ss by fraudulent methods. 

Xow his- Mitforings- knew n*» bounds. ]le was lied 
with a rope, confined in a woodiMi cage, and thrown into 
the prison of Karm’ita. Ill's other minist»‘r.s, who had 
arrived suhs'eqiiently, dug a secret tunnel .and made all 
arrangements for his cscip'* ; but, owing to his foolish- 
ness and indis-eretioii, their elTort.s on his behalf com- 
pletely failed. During the short perhid of his incircera- 
tion, ho fell in love with Mri,i:ilavati, a .sister of T.iilapa, 
who was detailed to attend him in prison, and to her he 
disclosed the arrangements made by his ollicers for his 
e-sa-ipc, reque.sting her to follow him to his own country. 
Dul tho lady betrayed the trust confided in her and 
reported the matter to her brother, the king. This made 
'J'ailajKi more revengeful nnd heartless than before. lie 
ordered his servants to bind the captive king with cords 
and to lead him from door to door to beg hi.s daily meal. 
Thus, having been reduced to an object of .scorn, the 
Farainflra king, who once held sway over a vast tract of 
land, walked through the streut.s of his enemy’.s city with 
a bogging howl in his hand. The endlc.ss .sorrows of bis 
heurl poured through tho sileul tears of his oyus and 
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often in the form of deep sighs. In his extreme agony 
Munja bewailed his lot and at intervals cried aloud — 

*'I have lost my elephants and chariots. I have lost 
my horses ; I have lost my footmen, servants have I 
none. 

“So, Eudr&ditya, sitting in heaven, invite me, eager 
to join you.” 

On another occasion, while begging, he thus address- 
ed a woman who had jeered at his miserable plight. 

“Eoolish fair one, do not show pride, though you see 
me with a little pot in my hand. 

“Munja has lost fourteen hundred and seventy-six 
elephants. 

“Do not be distressed, O Monkey, that I was ruined 
by her ; 

“Who has not been ruined by women, R&ma, E&va^a, 
Muhja and others ?” 

“Do not weep, 0 my jailor, that I should have been 
made to wander by her, 

“Only by casting a sidelong glance, much more when 
she drew me by the hand. 

“If I had had at first that discretion which was 
produced too late, 

“Says Munja, O Mrniblavaii, no one would have cast 
an obstacle in my path. 

“Munja, that treasury of glory, lord of elephants, 
king of the land of Avanti. 

“That creature who was long ago produced as the 
dwelling-place of Sarasvati, 

“He has been captured by the lord of Earo&ta, owing 
to the wisdom of his ministers, 

“And has been impaled on a stake : alas I perplexing’ 
are the results of Karma.” * 


1 Prabandhacintama?ii, pp. 34, 35. 
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The ofElcers of the GA]akya king, thus leading Alunja 
through the streets for a long time, at last brought him 
to the place of execution. The; severed his head from 
his body, moistened it with thick sour milk, and 
'fixed it on a stake in the courtyard of the royal 
palace. 

In this way Tailapa wreaked his vengeance upon his 
stubborn enemy, and Munja was relieved of his untold 
miseries. 

Merutufiga’s version of YAkpati’s overthrow and 
execution, which we have Just given, is corroborated in 
its main details by the epigraphic account of the 
OAlukyas. The Eauthem grant of VikramAditya V’ 
records that Utpala was cast into prison by his grand- 
father, Tailapa. The Gadag inscription’' of VikramA 
•ditya YI boasts that the valiant klunja was slain by that 
monarch’s remote predecessor, Tailapa II. The A’ln-i- 
Akbari also corroborates this assertion by stating that 
Munja lost his life in the wars of the Deccan. ^ 

In this fight with the ParamAras, Tailapa was 
probably helped by his feudatory Bhillama II, who 
ruled in Southern Ehandesh, on the border of the 
ParamAra kingdom.^ The Sangamner copper plate of 
this YAdava chief states that he crashed the military 
force of the great king Munja and “thereby made the 

X Hflga-prftna-hara-pratftpa-dahano yAtrA-trasan-MAravaS 
Caidya-cchedy akhila-ksamA-jaya-naya-vyutpannA-dhir 

Utpalab 

YenAtyugra-raijAgra-darAita-va (ba) Ia*prAcuryya 
•sauryodayab kArAgAra-nivesitab kavi-vreA yam varijnayan 
ghurn^i (rnna) tc. etc 
^I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 23, lines 41-43 ) 

2 E. I., Vol. XV, p. 350, V. 2. 

3 P. 276. Jarrett. 

4 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. II, p. $13 J cf. E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 69. 
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goddess of fortune observe the vow of a chaste woman 
in the home of the illustrions Ea^raAgabhima.‘ ” 

Bhillama’s father Yaqi^iga was a feudatory of the 
MstrakAta KrsnarAja. • It is very likely that after the 
fall of the Efiistrakd.tas this YAdava family transferred' 
its allegiance to the new OAlukya government. Tailapa II, 
Mufija’s adversary, had the appellation of A.havamalla, 
which is almost synonymous with Ba^araiAgabhima. 
Taking all these things into consideration, Professor 
Bielhorn identifies Ba^arafigabhima with Tailapa II. 
Br. Barnett does not support this view, but, if Professor 
Kielhorn is right, the above verse of the Sangamner 
plate is significant in as much as it makes clear the fact 
that VAkpati was the main obstacle in the way of 
Tailapa’s founding a GAlukya empire in the Deccan, and 
his subsequent defeat and death alone made it possible 
for the latter to establish a permanent sovereignty. In 
this circumstance it is not quite impossible that Y&kpati 
who had persistently troubled the CAlukya king for more 
than twenty years, fell a victim to the vengeance of the 
latter in the manner described by MerutuAga. 

Amitagati completed his SubhAsitaratnasamdoha in 
Y. S. 1050=993 A. D., when Munja was on the throne of 
Malwa. 3 Tailapa 1£, the destroyer of Munja, died shortly 
before 998 A. D. * Hence the execution of the ParamAra- 
king must have taken place between these two dates. 

1 (Sve) n&r&ti kar&Ia-kala-ra(ca)n&-caQd&.si)-<]a9dena yo 
hatvd Mumja-mahd-nppa praintayinitp samgrama-raipgim- 
gane lak^rntm amvu (mbu) dhi-inekhal&-valayita-(kBin&) 
varttintm pr&payad bhftpa-lri-RaQaraipgabhima'bha\'ana 
s&ksftt-kula-stri-vratam H (E. I., Vol. II, p. 218, lines 4042). 

2 Bom. Gaz„ Vol. I, Part II, p. 512-13. 

3 Z. D. M. G., Vols. 59 & 61 ; Kavyam&l& series. No. 82, 
ed. by Bhavadatta S&stri & Parab, Bombay, 1903. 

4 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Ft II, p. 432. 
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Vakpati’s great ambition for military conquest did 
not make him unmindful of the internal development of 
his kingdom. He was himself a great poet, and granted 
without stint enormous bounties to those who devoted 
*their lives to literary work. By his liberal patronage, 
unvarying devotion to the goddess of learning, and rich 
contributions, he brought about a renaissance of Sanskrit 
literature in Malwa. Fadmagupta was his chief court 
-poet ’ ; Hhananjaya, Bhatta Halfiyudha, Hhanika, 
HhanapUla, ^obhana, and other poets * flourished under 
his beneficent patronage. 

He excavated many beautiful tanks in Malwa, one 
of which, situated afHb&rd,, is still called after his name 
Mn^asdgara. He is also said to have built many 
temples and embankments at Ujjain, Maheshwar, Onker- 
M&ndh&t& and Bharmapuri. 

Y&kpati was a paternal ruler whose efficient adminis- 
tration greatly, endeared him to his subjects. As a 
warrior, as a poet, and as an architect, he far excelled 
many of his contemporaries. By bis successful achieve- 
ments in various walks of life, he enhanced the name 
and fame of his family and illumined the country over 
which he ruled. His commanding personality and 
mighty valour won high laurels for him. The strength 
of his powerful armies humbled the pride of the peoples 
of Cedi, L&ta, Marwar, Qujarat, and Mewar. Merutui&ga 
states that Tailapa II won his victory over this Faram&ra 
king by fraudulent methods and not by the superiority 
of his military power. In these circumstances YAkpati’s 
failure in the south does not in any way prejudice his 
fame as a gallant soldier and good general. His death 
was a real loss to his kingdom. It was deeply felt by 

I Navas&has&nka-carita, Sarga I, v. 6, 

7 Vide Chapter VIII, 
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his subjects whose lamentations seem to be voiced in the 
following lines of Padmagupta. — 

"0 hill of the river of Love, 

0 crest'jewel of kings, 

0 store of the ambrosia of goodness, 

O milky ocean of wit, 

O lover of Ujjayinl, 

0 thou who wert a manifest God of Love to 

young women, 

0 kinsman of the good, Moon of the arts, where, 

O king, art thou gone ? Wait for me” * 

sindhurAja. 

Though YAkpati had two sons, Ara^yarAja” and 
Gandana, ^ who were appointed governors of Mount Abu 
and Jalor respectively, the succession to the throne fell 
to his younger brother SindhurAja. This was probably 
done in pursuance of the arrangement made by S!iyaka II 
just before his abdication. The Frabandhas* tell us 
that Bhoja was the immediate successor of Munja, and 
deny the intervention of SindhurAja as a ruler between 
them. In this connection they narrate a story to the 
effect that the two brothers Munja and SindhurAja were 
for a long time at enmity with each other and that the 
feud ended finally with the lifelong imprisonment of 


1 HA snng&ra-taramgini kulagtre h& r&ja-cAd&maQe 
HA saujanya>sudhA-nidhAna haha bA vaidagdbya 

-dugdhodadhe i 

HA devOjjayint-bhujatnga yuvatt-pratyaksa Kandarpa hA 
HA sad-bAmdhava hA kalAtnrtakara kvAsi pratiksasva nab || 
G. Bom. Br., Vol. XVI, p. 174.) 

2 E. I., VoL IX, p. II. 

3 An unpublished inscription, vide post. Chapter X. 

^ FrabandhacintAmani, p. 36, 
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the latter. * But the discovery of a large number of 
authentic documents prove the baselessness of this state* 
ment. At least five dynastic inscriptions stand to prove 
that Sindhurhja was the immediate successor of V&kpati, 
dnd none of them gives the slightest hint of unfriendly 
relations between the two brothers. Padmagupta, in 
the NavashhasfiAka-carita,’ while concluding his remarks 
on YAkpati, relates that "he (i. e. YAkpati), when in 
course of time set out for the city of the husband 
of Ambikd, laid the earth on the arm of this (SindhurAja) 
which is marked by scars of the bowstring.” On this 
Professor Buhler rightly remarks that, ^ "strictly inter- 
preted, this sentence would, mean that he made his 
brother ‘TuvarAja’ (heir-apparent) on his deathbed, and 
solemnly appointed him his successor. But considering 
that we know YAkpati’s manner of death, this view is not 
admissible. But the passage may indicate that Sindhu- 
rAja had become 'YuvarAja* some time before YAkpati's 
fatal expedition.” 

SindhurAja assumed the appellations of KumAranA- 
rAya^a and NavasAhasAAka, He is generally described 
by Padmagupta as Avantlsvara, ParamAra-mahlbhrt, and 
MAlavarAja. ‘I Yasobhata, who was also known as 
BiamAAgada, was his chief minister. 

Ho inscription of SindhurAja's reign has yet been 
discovered. Our main source of evidence is the Nava- 
sAhasAika-oarita of Padmagupta. The object of this 
book is to record, in the form of a story, some of the 


1 Forbes’ ROs MAIA, Edited by H. G. Rawlinson, 1924, 
Vol. I, p. 85. 

2 puram kftla-kratnftt tena prastbiten Ambika-pateh | 
maurvi-kinftnkavaty asya prthvl dosni-nivelita n 

(Sarga XI, v. 98). 

3 I. A, Vol. XXXVI, p. 165. 

4 Navas**, Sarga I, w. 6, II, 102, i, 15, 2, 51, 3, 19. 
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incidents leading to the marriage of the king with the 
N&ga princess, Sa^iprahhA. The narrative runs that, once 
upon a time, \rhen the king NavasAhasfiAka, accompanied 
by his minister EamAigada, was engaged on a hunting 
expedition on the Yindhya mountain, he saw at a 
distance a very beautiful spotted antelope, wearing a 
gold chain round its neck. The king, in order to secure 
it, shot an arrow at the animal which at once pierced it. 
The antelope speedily fled away with the arrow still 
sticking into its body. The king intended to follow it, 
but was dissuaded by his minister, who persuaded him 
to take sufficient rest for the day. Next morning, the king 
in the course of his fruitless pursuit after the wounded 
antelope, met with a swan carrying a string of pearls in 
its beak, on the bank of a lotus-pond. With a little 
effort he obtained possession of that necklace, inscribed 
on which he discovered the name Sasiprabhh. This 
excited in him a strong desire for the acquaintance of 
the owner of the ornament. 

^aSiprabhi was the daughter of the NagA, prince 
Sa&khapAla, and she was very fond of wandering about 
on the Harasaila, on the Malaya mountain, and on the 
Him&cala. This princess of surpassing beauty, in the 
course of one of her excursions on the spur of the 
Yindhya mountain known as KusumAvacflla, had to stay 
on the sandbank of the ^asAAkasflti. * There, one day, 
she found her pet animal, the spotted antelope, wounded 
by an arrow which still remained embedded in its body, 
and on which was engraved the name "Navina-sAhasAAka 
SindhurAja.” * She reflected that the king who styled 

1 i, e. the Nartnadd. or Rev&. 

2 Navina-S&has&nkasya k&madevSkrter ayam 
MAlavdkarmrgftdkasya Sindhurfijasya siyakah r 

(Navas", Sarga VI. v. II), 
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himself a “new Sd,has&Aka** musfc be one of high rank 
and authority. She felt a strong desire to meet him, 
and this secret desire of her heart was made known to 
her attendants. 

The N&ga maiden a member of the princess's 

retinue, while searching in the mountain woods for the 
lost necklace of her mistress, which had been carried o£E 
by a swan, probably in mistake for a lotus-root, came 
upon the king and conducted him forthwith to iSagi- 
prabhA,. The princess instantly fell in love with him, 
and he with her. 

But to his disappointment, the princess and her 
attendants were immediately carried away miraculously 
to the NA,ga capital Bhogavati, in the underworld. The 
king, enamoured as he was of the beauty of the princess, 
determined to secure her hand at any cost. In company 
with his minister, he appealed to the goddess NarmadA, for 
assistance in discovering the princess’s where abouts, and 
the goddess told him that ^aSiprabhA. was the daughter of 
the NA.ga king, ^alXkhapA>la, whose hereditary enemies 
were the demons (Asuras). The demon-king, YajrAnkuSa, 
had his capital at B>atn(tvati, which lay at a distance of 
60 gavifUi from that place, i. e. from the bank of the 
Narmada. €aillchapA,la declared that he would give the 
hand of his daughter to the hero who should be able to 
secure the golden flower lying in the pond attached to the 
pleasure-house of the demon-king, and should present it, 
as an ornament for her ear. It was evident that no one 
could fulfil such a condition as that without first breaking 
the power of VajrAllkusa. 

SindhurAija determined, at any rate, to undertake an 
expedition against the demon-king. The difficulties in 
the way, and the knowledge that many a king before 
him had met with signal failure in similar attempts, 
could not deter him from his enterprise. On this occasion 
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he was helped by the Yidy^kdharas, under their prince 
^aSikha94a, whose father was Sikha^^ketu, and by the 
N&gas under their general, EiatnacMa. The allied armies 
in the course of their onward march, first pitched their 
camp on the bank of the Trim&rgagh, * i. e. Gafigh, an^ 
subsequently halted in a forest on the outskirts of 
Eatn&vati. 

On the refusal of YajrlkAkula to hand over the lotus 
-flower in friendly fashion, SindhurAja launched a terrible 
attack upon the demon armies. A fierce battle ensued, 
in which the minister EamAfigada lost his life at the 
hand of YisvAAkufe, the son of the demon-king. * Sindhu- 
rAja, however, ultimately succeeded in defeating and 
killing Yajr&Akusa. He conquered his capital and readily 
took possession- of the golden lotus. 

Having entrusted the charge of the province to 
Eatnaofi^a, he then proceeded to Bhogavati. The NAga- 
king received him with great respect, and made him a 
valuable gift of a crystal “Siva-liAga,” and his marriage 
with the princess ^asiprabhA was celebrated with great 
rejoicings and festivity. 

This is the sum and substance of Fndmagupta’s 
HavasAhasAUka-carita. In the first quarter of the 13th 
century A. D. the poet Madana wrote the PArijAtar 
manjari, the object of which was to represent in the 
form of a drama the course of events leading to the 
union of his patron king, Arjunavarman, with the 
Gurjara princess, Yijaya^ri. Though the whole plot is 
based on a myth, its historical background has now been 
proved by the discovery of a number of inscriptions. ^ 

1 Navasdhas&tika-carita, Sarga 14, v. 85 j GaiQg&-var^ana, 
ibid,, w. 79-87. 

2 Navas®, Sarga XVII, v. 60. 

3 Vide Chapter VII. 
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As regards NavasAbasAillca-carita, we have also 
sufficient reason to believe that it represents a solid 
historical fact in the garb of a romantic story. The poet 
expressly tells us that the object of his narrative is to 
record the life-story of SindhurAja, which he has 
undertaken, not from motives of poetic pride, but at the 
command of his master. ’ That the book has something 
of an historical character, and is not purely fantastic pane- 
gyric, is further proved by the fact that the death of the 
minister EamAUgada at the hands of the demon-prince is 
mentioned in the narrative, though it could safely have 
been omitted without any material injury to the 
plot. Professor Buhler remarks * that “the story which 
Padmagupta relates in his NavaskhasilUika-carita with 
the peculiar breadth of the MahAk&vyas, has, without 
doubt, a historical background. Not only did the hero 
of the poem, king SindhurAja, really exist, the other 
people too, who appear in the poem as NAgas, VidyA- 
dharas, Asuras, etc., have played a part as comrades or 
enemies of the king. Meanwhile, it will be difficult 
to fix the true names and positions of the historical 
characters which appear in Padmagupta, and must be 
left to others.” 

I will now endeavour to trace the main historical 
outline upon which the plot is based. 


I (a) etad vinidra-kumuda-dyuti-padmaguptalj 
^ri-Sindhur&ja-nrpates caritam babandha 

(GranthapraSasti, Verse 1.) 
(b) yac cftpalani kiin api mandadhiyft mayaix'am 
Asatritam narapate NavasAhasAiika l 
ajfiaiva hetur iha te §ayant-krtogra 
rAjanya-mauIi-kusutnA na kavitva-darpabi II 

(Grantha-praAasti, v. 4 .} 


2 I. A., Vol. XXXVI, p. 154. 
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Having eliminated the apparent mythical portions, 
we get the following facts in the narrative on which to 
base our enquiry. 

There was a NAga king whose capital was at Bhoga- 
vati ; he was a contemporary of SindhurAja, and he had a 
daughter named SasiprabhA. The family to which the 
NAga king belonged were devout worshippers of Siva. 
The demons, whose territory was apparently quite close 
to that of the NAgas, were hereditary enemies of the 
latter. 

In ancient Indian literature, the demons (Asuras) 
represent the non-Aryan population. The capital of 
this particular branch of the non-Aryan tribe was at 
BatnAvatt, which was situated four gavyAtis or about two 
hundred miles south of the Narmada, which SindhurAja 
had to reach after crossing the “TrimArgagi*’. This 
river is to be identified, in all probability, either with 
the Penganga or with the Wainganga, both of which 
are tributaries of the Godavari. It will be seen below 
that the poet very likely meant the latter. Though the 
actual name of the demon country is not mentioned, 
the king’s name, YajrAfikuifa, suggests that the country 
was, in all likelihood, that known as Yajra. In ancient 
literature Yajranagara is mentioned as the name of the 
capital of a demon prince named YajranAbha. * The 
Eastern CAlukya YijayAditya (A. D. 799-84i3) and his 
grandson Gufliaga-YijayAditya (A. D. 844-888) bore the 
epithet *'TribhuvanAAku(fa”, which means "Elephant-goad 
of the three worlds.” * The name of the demon prince 
who killed the minister BamAfigada was YidvAAkuifa, 
which with a slight diSerence conveys the same meaning 
as "TribhuvanAfikusa”. EoUowing this, YajrAAkusa 

I M. Williams Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 879, 

3 I, A,, VoL XX, pp. 10002. 
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might be tahen to mean “The Elephant-goad of the 
country of Vajra.” There was a large wood in this 
Vajra country, through which Sindhur&ja had to pass 
before he finally entered its capital, B.atn&vatl. RatnUk- 
Vati is described by the poet as a place full of gems. * 

The ancient name of the modern Wairagarh, in the 
Ohanda District, Central Provinces, was Vajra or Vajrfi,- 
gadh.” It lies about two hundred miles south of 
the course of the EFarmada where it leaves the 
eastern border of the Faramfiva kingdom. It is separat- 
ed from the western and northern tracts of the Central 
Provinces by the Wainganga. The usual route from 
Malwa to Vajra is crossed by this tributary just by the 
latter country. In early times Vajra was famous for its 
diamond mines. ^ In the Burhhn-i-Ma*&sir, * it is stated 
that in the year A. D., SultAn Muhammad Sh&h II, 
son of Sult&n Hum&yfin Sh&h, ruler of the Bahmanl 
kingdom, being aware of the existence of a diamond 
mine in the district of Wairagarh, sent his general 
’A.dil Khfibn to conquer it from its ruler Jatak llft,ya. On 
the approach of the Muhammadan army Jatak Eftya 
submitted, and the Sultfin enriched his treasury with the 
diamonds that were taken from this conquered province. 
The A.’in-i-Akbarl also speaks of a ^ diamond mine in 
Blr&gad (t. e. Vajrfigadh), which was under the dominion 
of the Mughal emperor, Akbar. In the Kuruspal stone 
inscription * the Nfbga Somesvara (A. D. 1097) is described 
as the “diamond-piercer” (Vajra-bhedaka), from the fact 


1 Navas”, Sarga XVII, v. 74. 

2 E. I., Vol. X, p. 27. 

3 A. S. I. (Cun),VoL VII, p. 129. 

4 I. A., Vol. XXVIII, p. 286. 

5 Jarrett, pp. 229-230. 

6 E. I., Vol. X, p. 30, v. 10. 
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that he couq^uered the 'country of Vajra. There was 
also a big forest in that locality which contained a large 
number of wild elephants. JRAjendra Cola I (1012- 
1042 A. D.) carried ofE many herds of elephants from 
VairAgaram, which is the same as VajrAga^h. * 

As regards the ancient rulers of this country, the 
local tradition informs us that a line of M&na or M&ni, 
apparently an aboriginal tribe, ruled there for a certain 
period of time. In the Settlement Beport “ of the 
Chanda District, within the jurisdiction of which 
Wairagarh is situated, Mr. Louis Smith states that the 
Gonds conquered this country about 870 A. D., prior to 
which it was under the sway of the Mhna princes. But 
this view has been refuted in the Chanda District 
Gazetteer of 1909, where it has been pointed out that 
the Gonds came into possession of that part of the 
country in the 18th or 14th century A. D. If this proves 
to be true, then, during the 10th, 11th, and 12th 
centuries A. D., the country of Vajra and its neighbour- 
hood were certainly under the dominion of the non- Aryan 
Mftna kings, who are admitted to have preceded the 
Gonds there. That Yajra formed a separate province 
under its own rulers about this period, admits of no 
doubt. The Ratanpur inscription* of the Kalacnri 
J&jalladeva, dated 1114 A. D., tells us that the king 
received annual presents from the chiefs of the MaQ.^las 
of Yairhgara and others 

Thus from all these facts we find that Fadmagupta's 
description of the demon country corresponds in the 
main with that of the ancient territory of Yajra. 


1 S. I. I., Yol. Ill, p. 127. 

2 1869, p< 61. 

3 E. I., Yol, I, p. 33. 
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On the south-eastern border of Vajra lies the modern 
Bastar state, which was under the sway of a K&ga 
dynasty in the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries A. D. ^ The 
princes of this family designate themselves as 'lords of 
fhe eminent city ofl' Bhogavatl* They were devout 
worshippers of diva. ‘ Our present stock of knowledge 
does not furnish us with the names of the princes who 
preceded the king DhdiiAvarsa of this family. He flouri- 
shed in the middle of the 11th century A. B. The 
earliest known date of his son and successor, Somesvara, 
is daka 1019 = 1097 A. D.* These Nfbga rulers were 
members of the Ghinda family * ; Gand Bard&i groups 
them among the thirty-six royal Eftjput races. The 
relation between these H&ga' chiefs and the rulers of 
Vajra was evidently inimical. The Kuruspal stone 
inscription > of the Mga Somesvara states that the king 
conquered the country qf Vajra' and burnt its forest. 
Thus the circumstantial evidence would seem to suggest 
that this H£kga dynasty is indicated by the family of 
daAkhap&la to which Fadmagupta refers. 

Fadmagupta tells us that Siudhur&ja was helped by 
the Vidy&dhara prince, dasikha;uda. The Vidyfl,dliaras 
are described in ancient literature as a class of demi-guds. 
dasikhaQ.4a was also the name of a mythical Vidy&dhara 
prince. 

1 E. 1 ., Vol. IX, pp. i6o ff. } P. R. Ass. Arch. Supdt. for 
Epigraphy, S. circle, 1908-9, p. Ill ff. 

2 Ni^avamfiodbhava-Bhogavatt-puravareSvara. E. I., Vol. 
IX, p. 134 j Vol. X, pp. 32, 35, 38. 

3 Ibid., Vol. X, p. 37. 

4 Prth^r&ja ROso, Canto I, p. 54 - (Nagaripraeftrini 
GranthamaiA). 

5 (ma) Pura-bhadrapattanSharya-vajram api Vajra-ibheda)- 
kahl Vajra-sambhava-purfttavSdavobhi\ti (so)mana (ma’- 
hitale I V. 10, E. I., Vol. X, p. 30, line 19. 
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The ^ilih&ras ruled in Eoukan, which runs along the 
western coast of the Indian peninsula. They were 
divided into many branches, * of which the most 
northerly established its government at Sth&naka, the 
modern Thana. ’ It was formerly a feudatory of the 
HhstrakfLtas of M&nyakheta. ^ The Bhadana grant * of 
the Sild.hd,ra AparAjita, dated 977 A. D., shows that the 
king, although he continued to bear the title of a 
subordinate chief, was not a vassal of the C&Iukyas of 
Ealyani. In their epigraphic records ^il&h&ra princes 
trace their pedigree from the mythical king JimfLtavd,- 
hana, who is mentioned in early literature as a king of 
the YidyAdharas. ^ AparAjita’s grandson, GhittarAja 
(1026 A. D.), is referred to in his inscription ^ as one who 
was by nature a YidyAdhara, Candaladevt or Gandra- 
lekhA, the queen of the GAlukya YikramAditya YI and 
the daughter of a ^ilAhAra chief of EarA4> is mentioned 
by Bilha^a as a YidyAdhara princess. ' Erom all these it 
may be concluded that the SilAhAras represented the 
mythical YidyAdharas. In my opinion the YidyAdharas, 
referred to by Padmagupta, were none other than these 
^ilAhAras. This is further oon&'med by the fact that 


1 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XII, pp. I ff. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Ft. II, pp. i6, 404, 40, 406 ; 

Aparftjita assumed independent power 'about the year 
997 A. D. ; ibid., p. 16. 

4 E. I., vol. Ill, p. 273. 

5 Ibid., Vol. XII, p. 265 j Kath&saritsagara, Vol. X., p. 192. 
Transl. by Tawney. 

6 E. I., Vol. XII, p. 263, line 18. 

7 Vikramankadeva-carita, Sarga VIII, v. 3, & IX, v. 27 } 
Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 499 ; E. I., Vol. XII, 
p. 266. 
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the poet locates the home of these people close to the 
sea.* No king of the name of Sasikha^da is found in the 
genealogical table of the ^ilhhhras. It may be that the 
poet has concealed the identity of a real prince under a 
mythical name. If my suggestion proves to be true, 
^asikha^da, in this instance, may be taken to represent 
the Silfth&ra Aparhjita, who was a contemporary of 
Sindhurhja. ° 

Taking all these things into consideration, it may be 
asserted that the theme of Padmagupta’s NavashhasilUka 
-carita is one of Sindhur^ja’s adventurous expeditions 
against the M5.na king of Yajra. The general outline 
on which Padmagupta has based his story may be given 
from the above discussion, as follows : 

The ancient Nhga dynasty of the Bastar State was 
at constant enmity with its neighbours, the non-Aryan 
kings of Tajra. In the last quarter of the 10th century 
A. B., a king of that Nhga family, having failed to cope 
successfully with the Mhnas in battle, turned to Sindhu- 
rhja for help. The PararoAra king readily granted his 
request, and marched with an army against the MAna 
chief. In this campaign, he was accompanied by his 
minister, RamAfigada, and was assisted apparently by 
the ^ilAhAra AparAjita and the NAga armies. In the 
course of his long march, he once pitched his camp on 


1 In the 13th Sarga, &eikhanda gives the following account 
of himself to SindhurAja. He dwelt on the mountain Safiikdnta, 
and his father was ^ikhandaketu, prince of the Vidy&dharas. 
Once a rumour went forth that a representation of Vi§nu, 
made of sapphire, had risen out of the sea. The people of the 
to\vn flocked to witness the wonder. He also, in company 
with his wife, proceeded to the seashore, to satisfy her 
curiosity. 

2 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XIII, p. 13 i E. b. Vol. VIII, p. 273. 
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the banks of the Wainganga and subsequently halted in 
a Trood in the Vajra country, on the eve of his attack 
upon the M&na capital RatnAvati. He demanded sub- 
mission from the M&na chief, bnt on the latter's 
peremptory refusal, a fierce battle followed. Ramfifigada 
lost his life at the hand of the Hlfina prince. Sindhu- 
r&ja slew the l^l&na king in the battle, and finally 
conquered Ratn£kvati. The N&ga chief, as a token of 
gratitude for his services, gave him his daughter in 
marriage. SindhurAja adorned the new bride with rich 
jewels, which he obtained through plundering the MAna 
capital, and then made a triumphant march to his own 
kingdom. 

Some time before his victory over the AIAna king, 
Sindhui'Aja seems to have come into confiict with the 
Halaouris of 2IahAkosala, * whose territory lay on the 
north-eastern border of the Vajra country. Its capital 
was at TummAna, modern Tumana, a village in the 
Bilaspur District, in the Chattisgarh Division of the 
Central Provinces.” Fadmagupta records SindhurAja’s 
victory over the king of Kosala, which evidently meant 
Daksioa-Kosala. 3 The vanquished chief of Kosala 
seems to have been KaliAgarAja, the founder of this 
junior Kalacuri branch. * It is also to be noted here 
that the Mga dynasty of the Bastar State was at 
war with these Kalacuris. The NAga Somesvara was 


1 E. I., VoL I, p. 33. 

2 Ibid, j I. A., Vol. LIII, pp. 267ff. 

3 Uditena vairi-timira-druh&bhitas 
Tava n 4 tha vikrama-mayfikha-maiinft 1 
NihitAs tvay& mahati fioka-sftgare 
Jagatindra Kosala-pai^^ purandhrayah r 

(Sarga X, v. 18, p. 161, fn. II.) 

4 E. I., Vol. I, p. 33. 
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defeated and captured in battle by the Elalacuri JAjalla- 
deva (H14. A. D.). * 

It is doubtful whether Sindhur&ja, during the course 
of his military excursions, advanced as far as the country 
of the Aluralas, as is stated by Fadmagupta. ‘ Itiurala is 
the same as Eerala, whicli is to be identified with the 
modern Malabar coast. ^ Professor Buhler * suggests 
that the poet might hare meant by it the whole 
Dravidian District, and have referred to the continua- 
tion of the struggle between the Cfilukyas and the 
Paramfiras during the reign of SiudhurAJa. But this is 
untenable. 

WAR WITH THE HUNAS. 

On the north Sindhnrfija seems to have tried to 
carry out the military policy of his predecessors. The 
fight with the HfiTjias, which began during the reign of 
Slyaka, was now brought to a successful termination. 
Both the Udayapur pra€asti* and the Narasfihnsfiuka 
-carita ® glorify his success over the Hfij.ia king. 

Yfigada was the name of the territory which now 
comprises the modern Banswara and Dungarpur States. 
The southern portion of it had been ruled by a junior 
branch of the Paramfiras as vassals of the house of 

1 E. I., Vol, I, p. 33. 

2 Navas®, Sarga X, v. 16 . 

3 N. L. De’s Geog. Dictionary, pp. 98, 134, 

4 I. A., Vol. XXXVI, p. 171 j E. I., Vol. I, p. 229. 

5 TasyAnujo nirjjita-Hugarajnh 6ri-SimdhiirAjo vijayArjjita 
-firih (E. I., Vol. I, p. 235, v. 16.) 

6 Apakartum atra samaye tavAtta-bhir 
manasApi HAria-nrpatir na vAfichati J 
ibha-kumbha-bhitti-dalanodyame barer 

na kapih kadAcana salAm vikar^ati H (Sarga X, v. 14.) 
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!Dh&v&. * Sindhurfiija seems to have wrested its northern 
portion from the Guhilas of Mowar. His victory over 
the people of that country is narrated in the Navas&ha- 
s^plka-carita. * 

WAR WITH THE CAULUKYAS OF LATA. 

The L&ta chief H^trappa, who seems to have been 
defeated on one occasion by V&lcpati, subsequently lost 
his life at the hands of the Caulukya C&mu^darAja, son 
of MdlarA.ja. ^ The Gaulukyas, on that occasion, appear 
to have conquered the whole of Ldta. But B&rappa’s 
son Goiagirdija, was a brave general. He succeeded in 
regaining his paternal territory, overthrowing the 
supremacy of the Gaulukyas. A copper-plate grant of 
Trilooanap&la/ dated 1050 A. D., states that “GoAgir&ja 
relieved his own land like the great Tis^u, the land that 
was seized upon by powerful enemies like demons.” But 
apparently, before he could fully establish his authority 
on his paternal throne, he had to confront an invading 
army of the Faramftras. The war which followed 
resulted in his temporary defeat. Sindhur&ja’s success- 
ful expedition against Ldta is mentioned by Fadmagupta.^ 

1 Vide Chapter X. 

2 Asi-kanti-jftla-jatilftgra-bihanft 
rana-simni n&tha nihatesu bhartrsu | 
bhavat&tra Vdgada-vadhu-janab krto 
rati-sandhi-vigraha-kath&-paraDmukbah || (Sarga X, v. 15.) 

3 DvyftSraya, by Hemacandra, 6th Sarga ; Bom. Gaz., Vol. 
I, Ft. I, p. 159 

4 I- A., Vol. XII, p. 203. 

5 Rabhasad ap&sya ma^i-kankanftvalth 
kanak-dravinda-katakesu te ’sln& 1 
na kim arpit&ni nppa L&ta-yosit&ih 
spha^kaksa-sfitra-valayfini pftpifu. h 

(Navas”, Sarga X, v. 17.) 
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WAR WITH THE CAULUKYAS OF GUJARAT. 

All these successful military feats undoubtedly added 
lustre to the career of Sindhur^Ija. His campaigns in 
the neighbourhood of Gujarat soon involved him in a 
quarrel with the Gaulukyas of Anhilwar. At the time 
when the ParamUras were struggling in the Deccan 
under V&kpati, MAlaiAja made good use of the respite to 
increase his resources. By his political ingenuity he 
succeeded in leaving behind him a strong and well-esta- 
blished empire. ‘ His son ChmuijLdarhja (997-1009 A. D.), 
who in his youth had distinguished himself by the con- 
quest of Lhta, was a Avorthy successor. It was during the 
early part of Ctlmui;ida’s reign that Siudhurhja launched 
a campaign against Gujarat. But ChniuijLtlarhja offered 
a successful resistance and completely routed the 
ParamfLras. The Yadnagar prasasti'^ of Kuni&raphla, 
dated 1151 A. D., states that, seeing from afar the 
armies of Cd.mu]o4ard,ja, SindhuiAja, together with bis 
elephant forces, made such a cowardly flight tluit all his 
Avell-established fame was lost by it. ^ This defeat of the 
Paramhras had a serious effect upon their political 
authority in the north. It seems to have led to the 


1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Fart I, p. 156. 

2 Sdnus tasya babh^kva bhflpa-tilaka§ Camundar&jAhvayo 
yad-gatndha'dvipa-dftna-gaTndha-pavanaghra^ena dur&d api vibhr- 
afiyan mada-gaindha-bhagna-karibhih (Sri-Sindhurftjas tsitha naistah 
k^ont-patir yathftsya yaSasflm gaindho pinirnAsitali 1 

(E. I., VoL I. p. 297.) Read kgo^i-pater. 

3 Jayasimha, who flourished about the fourteenth century of 
the Christian era, says in his KumiVrapiUa-carita, that SindhurAja 
was killed in the battle by Cftmui^dar.Aja : “R&jA CAmundarAjo 
'tha yah SindhurAjam ivonmattatn SimdhurAjam mrdhe’ vadhit’ 
(v. 31). But in view of the above account of the Yadnagar 
prafiasti, it cannot be maintained. 
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relaxation o£ their supremacy over Mount Abu and 
Southern Marwar, which eyentually culminated in the 
temporary overthrow of the ParamfLra rule in the former 
province, in the third decade of the 11th century A. D. ' 

Side by side with his political activities, SindhuiAjai 
energetically fostered the literary movement, which had 
been vigorously carried on in Malwa under the 
patronage of his predecessors. Fadmagupta tells us 
that, " “The seal which V&kpatirft.ja put upon my song 
when he was about to enter heaven (by his death), 
SindhuiAia, brother of that friend of poets, now breaks.” 
By this he means that the loss of yd,kpati silenced 
him, and now the genial patronage of SindhuiAja revives 
his poetic genius. 

This indirectly shows that the literary activities, 
which had fallen into abeyance owing to the death of 
Vfirkpati, received fresh impetus under the encouraging 
attention of Sindhur&ja. The old poets Bhanika and 
BhanapMa seem also to have adorned his court. 

Sindhur&ja did not rule long, and he was succeeded 
by his son Bhoja. As regards the duration of his reign 
nothing can at present be said with accuracy. The last 
known date of Yhkpati is 998-^ A. D., and the earliest 
known date of Bhoja is 1020 A. B. ’ Sindhur&ja reigned 
between these two dates. Merutuhga says * that Bhoja 
enjoyed his sovereignty for “fifty-five years, seven 
months and three days.” Thu detailed information of 

1 Vide Chapter IX. 

2 Grantha-prafiasti, v. y ; I. A., VoL XXXVI, p. 150, foot 
-note 4, vide post chapter VIIL 

3 E. I., Vol. XI, p. 182. 

4 FaficASat-pafica-varBftgi-mas&h sapta dina-trayam I 
Bhoktavyam Bhojar&jena sa-Gaudam Daksin&patham || 

(Frabandha° j Mufija-prabandha, p. sy.) 
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the Jaina teacher may be provisionally accepted as true 
in the absence of any evidence to the contrary. The 
earliest known date of Bhoja*s successor, Jayasimha, is 
1055 A. D. following this, Bhoja's accession may be 
considered to have taken place in the early part of 
999 A. B. This also settles the furthest limit of Sindhu- 
r&ja’s reign. ’ 


I Lassen and others suggest that Bhoja ascended the 
throne in lOOS A. D. (Pftiyalaccht, edited by Bfihler, 
Introduction, p. 9.) BQhler removes the date to 1010 A. D. 
(Ibid.) I beg to differ from them, on the authority of 
Merutunga, which is the only definite available evidence to 
throw light on the subject. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BHOJA THE GREAT. 

According to MeruttiAga, ' Bhoja vrns the immediate 
successor of Vhkpati on the throne of jMahra. A horos- 
cope, cast immediately after Bho 3 a*s birth, revealed that 
he was destined to rule DaksiijfLpatha with Gauda for 
iiftyfive years, seven months, and three days. This led 
VA-kpati seriously to consider the question of his own 
son's peaceful succession, and ho is .said subsequently 
to have given orders for the execution of Bhoja. lYhcn 
the prince had been taken to a certain place for the 
fulfilment of the royal command, the officers in charge 
adjured him to prepare for death by commending himself 
to his chief deity. But he merely requested them to 
send to the king the following verse : * 

“MfLudhAtr, that lord of earth, the ornament of the 
Krta age, passed away ; 

Where is that enemy of the ten-headed BAvaigia, who 
made the bridge over the ocean ? 

And many other sovereigns have there been, Yudhi- 
sthira and others, ending with thee, 0 king ; 

Hot with one of them did the earth pass away ; 

I suppose it will pass away with thee." 

The officers took pity on his youth and sent the 
stanza as directed. When the king read it, be regretted 
his own conduct, and at once ordered the prince to be 
brought back, receiving him with great affection and 
according him the dignity of a crown-prince. 


1 Frabandhacint&mani, p. 22. 

2 Ibid. 
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The same story, with slight alterations, is repeated 
in the i.’in-i-Akhari, ’ where it is stated that after 
Bhoja’s birth, his relations, on account .of an erroneous 
horoscope, deserted him and exposed him to death, but 
that very soon afterwards, when the error was detected, 
the child was restored to their affection. 

A number of contemporary records relate that 
Vhkpati was succeeded by his younger brother, Sindhu- 
who was again followed by his son Bhoja. In view 
of this fact, the above story is to be rejected in its 
entirety. . 

Six inscriptions of Bhoja’s reign have hitherto been 
discovered. 

(i) The BansAvara plates, dated 1020 A. D.* 

These plates were found in the possession of a cop- 
persmith in Banswara, in Bajputana. They record that 
Bhoja, on the anniversary of his conquest of Kraikara, 
granted one hundred nivarta^as of land in the village of 
Vatapadraka, in the Qh^gradora bhoga of the Sthali 
ma^^ala, to a Brahman Bhhila, son of Y&mana, whose 
forefathers came there from the city of Chihchh. The 
inscription was issued in Samrat 1076, which corresponds 
to the 3rd January 1020 A I). 

Of the localities mentioned above, Yatapadraka is to 
be identified Avith the modern village of Baroda in the 
Banswara State ’ ; BoAka^a is the modern Konkan, 
the narrow strip of land that runs along the western 
coast of the peninsula of India. Nothing can be said 


1 A’Jn-i-Akbari, Vol. II, pp. 216-17. 

2 E. I., Vol IX, p. 182. 

3 A Guhila inscription, dated V. S. X291 =8x234 A. D., 
states that Siha^adeva was ruling at that time in Vatapadra, 
which is situated in Vftgada ^modern Banswara and Dungarpur 
States). P. R. (W. C.), 19x5, p. 36. 
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definitely regarding the Ghhgradora hhoga and the 
Sthali maiirliila. They must have comprised lands around 
the village of Saroda. 

(iil The Betma plates, dated 1020 A. D. ' 

The inscription was discovered Ijy a farmer while 
ploughing near the village of Betma, sixteen miles to the 
west of Indore, in Central India. 

In this record Bhoja announces to the government 
officials. Brahmans and other local residents, Patels and 
townsmen, assembled at Nfilatadfiga, situated in the 
Ny&yapadra Seventeen, that he has granted the above 
mentioned village of Nfilatadfiga to the learned Belha, 
son of Bhatta Tbatthasika, who was an emigrant from 
Sthfinivlsvara and whose aneestors had migrated from 
yi^Hlagr&ma. The gift was made on the occasion of the 
annexation of Xofika^a, with the object of increasing the 
religious merit of the king and his parents. It was 
recorded in V. S. 1076, Bhfidrapada su-di 15, which 
corresponds to September 1020 A. D. 

Mr. Biskalkar, who has edited this inscription, sug- 
gests * that Nyfi 3 'apadra represents the modern town of 
Kapad, in the Kaira District, a little to the south-west of 
Indore. Nfilata45.ga, according to him, is to be identified 
with the modern Kar (Nal), in the same District, 
Sth&Tjivisvara is evidently the modern Thanesar, in the 
Karnal District of the Punjab. 

(iii) The Ujjain plate, dated 1021 A. D, ^ 

The inscription was found by a peasant when plough- 
ing near a small stream called Nagajhari, which is 
included in the sacred Paiicakrosi of Ujjain. It records 


1 E. I., Vol. XVIII, p. 320. 

2 Ibid., p. 322, 

3 LA., Vol. VI,p.S3. 
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that in Samvat 1078, M&ghasl021 A. D., January, 
Bhoja, having -worshipped the lord of Bhav&ni, from his 
residence of Bfa^Lrfl, granted the village Virho&ka, situated 
within the District to the west of N&gadraha, to a 
Brahman named Dhanapati Bhatta, son of Bhatta 
Govinda, a !^vedi Brahman, who was an emigrant 
from SrlvMa, situated in Yella Valla in ElarQ&ta. The 
record was executed in Gaitra, su-di 14 of the same 
year. 

N&gadraha, mentioned above, is apparently the loca- 
lity around the stream Nagajhari, where the plates 
were found. It is difficult to identify the village 
YlrfiflAka. 

(iv) The Sarasvati image inscription, in the British 
Museum, dated 1033 A. D. ' 

This record is engraved on the pedestal of an image 
of Sa rasvati, now in the Bi^itish Museum. It states that 
in Saipvat 10 91 « 1033 A. D., Bhoja caused this image of 
Yhgdevi to be erected by a sculptor, Manathala, the son 
of the craftsman Sahira. 

(v) The Tilakwada copper plate, dated 1047 A. D. • 

This was found by a man in the bed of the Narmada. 

at a place called "N&nfi, Owhrfi.” (smaller bathing ghat), 
in Tilakwada, in the Baroda State. 

The object of the inscription is to record the grant of 
a village called Yiluhaja, along with a hundred nivarta- 
nas of land from the neighbouring village of Gha 5 it 4 palW, 
for the maintenance of the temple of Gha^tesvara. The 
donor was the illustrious Jasor&ja, who w'as apparently 
a governor of Bhoja, in the Saingamakheta-ma^dala. 


1 Rfipam, 1924, p. I. 

2 Proceedings and Transactions of the first Oriental Confer- 
ence, Poona, 1919, p. 319 ' 
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His father tras Sur&ditya, a member of the ^ravai^bhadra 
family, who had emigrated from El&nyakabja. In 
Samvat 1103 MArga-(8ir8a)=104i7 A. D., having wor- 
shipped ^iva, called Mane€vara, in the temple that stood 
on the confluence of the river MaoA with the Narmada, 
Jasor&ja made this grant of land. The record was 
prepared by the HAyastba Sohika, son of Aivala, of the 
family of Vala, at the request of the king. 

(vi) The Kalvan inscription. * 

This inscription was discovered in a village near 
Ealvan, in the north-western part of the Nasik District 
of the Bombay Presidency. Tasovarman, an ojBB.cer of 
Bhoja, had been ruling over fifteen hundred villages, 
Selluka and others. In the jAudrah&^i visaya of that 
province, which consisted of eighty-four rent-free 
villages, was situated the village of Mukt&pali. B>d 9 aka 
Amma of the Gaflga family, the chief officer of the 
vi 9 aya, while residing in the above-mentioned village, on 
the occasion of a solar eclipse, on the new-moon day of 
Gaitra, granted certain pieces of land at Mahisabuddhik&, 
in the holy tirtha of E&lak&ledvara, to the temple of 
Munisuvrata, which was situated in the 6vetap&da 
country. The inscription also mentions the donation of 
two oil-mills, fourteen shops, fourteen drammas, etc., for 
the benefit of the same temple. In connection with the 
lands granted, reference is made to the villages of 
M&hudalA Hath&vftda, K&ka^a, Cu^illvata, Attani, and 
the city of Samg&ma. 

EffiakffieiSvara tirtha is to be identified with the 
place, now ten miles to the west of Kalvan, where the 
Saiva temple of KAlak&leSvara is still to be found, 
^vetap&da is the ancient name of Khandesh. Mr. D. B. 


E. L, Vol. XIX, p. 69. 
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Diskalkar gives the following suggestions regarding the 
identification of the rest of the localities : * 

(a) Selluka is the modern Satane, near Eialvan. 

(b) Mukidipali „ „ „ Makhamalavad. 

(c3 Mahudal&gr&ma „ „ ,, Mohadi, in the Din- 

dori thluka to the 
north of Makhamala- 
bad. 

(d) Mahisabuddhikd. „ „ „ Miabasarula, near 

ISTasik. 

(e) HathfibvMa „ „ „ Halasagadh fort. 

(f) Samg&managara „ „ „ Sungane, capital of 

a petty Bhil state on 
the border of the 
Nasik and Surat 
Districts. 

None of these equations, hq^trever, seems satisfactory. 

As regards the date of this record, we know nothing 
except that it was issued on- the occasion of a solar 
eclipse, in the month of Gaitra. Bhoja conquered 

Kgnkan,i n 1019-20 A .JX. As the record contains this 

infor mation , it must have been issued after this date. “ 


1 Journal of Indian History, Vol. II, Pt. HI, p. 326. 

2 Mr. R. D. Banerji thinks that the record was issued dur- 
ing the troublous period that followed the death of Bhoja. His 
assertion is based upon the following points : 

(a) The absence of Garuda and Snake Seal, the emblem 
of the FaramOras. 

(b) The absence of the date and of all mention of the 
reigning king as kufiall. 

(c) The absence of the customary verse, at the beginning, 
in praise of &va. (E. I., Vol XIX, p. 70). 

Although some of the general characteristics of the Para- 
mftra grant are absent from this inscription, this does not 
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If to all these epigraphic eridences is added that of 
AI SSrAnt, ' who states that in 1030 A. D. Bhilsa was the 
eastern limit of the Malwa kingdom, the following out- 
line of the Faramhra dominion, over which Bhoja ruled 
in the early part of his reign, may be sketched. ‘It 
extended on the north as far as Banswara and Bungar- 
pur, on the east to Bhilsa, on the south to the upper 
courses of the Godavari, Kihandesh and Konkan, and on 
the west to the modern ^ira District. 

After the accession of Sly aka II, Uifain seems to 
have enjoyed the position of the chief city of the 
Faram&ra kingdom. During that period Dbhrd. lost 
much of its importance. Bhoja rebuilt the city on a 
new model, and transferred his capital thither from 
Ujjain. ’ Bohaka was the prime minister of his 
government, '3 and Bulacandra, S&^a and Surdditya^ 
were his three generals. Bhoja was probably a boy of 
fifteen, or thereabouts when he assumed the government. 
During his reign the country became very affluent and 
prosperous, and the Faram&ras rose to the zenith of 


preclude the assumption that the record was issued during the 
reign of Bhoja. The particular care which the donor has taken 
to mention the name of Bhoja at the beginning of the inscrip- 
tion is strong evidence that it was contemporary with that king. 
After all, it is a grant issued by a private individual, and not a 
royal personage. (See, for further discussion, the Journal of 
Indian History, Vol. II, Part III, p. 326.) 

1 A1 Bdrdnt's "India” translated by Dr. E. C. Sachau, Vol, 
I, p. 202. 

2 Frabandhacmt&maqi, p. 46 ; A1 BSriinl, who visited India 
in 1030 A D., describes Dh&r& as the capital of Malwa (Sachau’s 
translation, Vol. I, p. 202). 

3 Frabandhacint&mani, p. 36. 

4 Ibid., p. 46. 

5 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 72. ; vide ante p. 86. 
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their power. The ideals which were set uphyV&kpati 
were now fully realised in every sphere of life. The 
new king became renowned for his literary and archi- 
tectural achievements. Like his predecessors, he was an 
intrepid warrior, an astute general, and a great conqueror. 
In early life he seems to have cherished a dream of 
establishing a paramount sovereignty over the whole of 
Central India. His attempt to realise this ambition 
soon involved him in ceaseless wars with the neighbour- 
ing rulers. 

WAR IN THE SOUTH. 

Bhoja seems to have selected the Deccan for his initial 
military adventure. After the execution of Munja by 
Taiiapa II, there was a temporary cessation of the long 
-continued war between the Paramhras and the CA-lukyas. 
Taiiapa was followed by Satyftiraya (997-1008 A. D.), 
VikramllLditya Y (1008-10X4 A. D.), Ayyana II (1014 
A. D.), and Jayasimha II (1016-1042 A. D.). In the 
early years of the eleventh century A. D., the old feud 
between the two neighbouring families was revived with 
full vigour. MerutuAga tells us ' that once Bhoja was 
making the necessary arrangements for leading an army 
against Gujarat, and as this country was suffering at the 
time from great economic distress, its king, Bhlma, sent 
his agent Dhmara to the court of Dh&rh to dissuade the 
Faramdiia sovereign from pursuing his proposed under- 
taking. D&mara, to this end, arranged for a drama to be 
played before Bhoja, in which the execution of Munja at 
the hand of Taiiapa II was touchingly exhibited. This 
prompted the Faramftra king to direct his course, in the 
first place, gainst the EAr^hta country, in place of 


I Frabandhadntftmani, p. 45 , 


12 
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Gujarat, and the Bhoja-carita tells us that he subjected 
Tailapa to severe indignities, by way of reprisals, and 
finally executed him. 

Sir Bi. 6. Bhandarkar, making due allowance for 
some historical inaccuracies, suggests, * on the basis of 
the above story, that it was not Tailapa but his grandson 
yikramd.ditya Y, who lost his life at the hands of Bhoja. 
Mr. Ojha, on the other hand, is inclined 'to identify the 
G&lukya king who fell a victim to Bhoja’s vengeance with 
Jayasimha II. • A verse in the YikramfiAkadevacarita ^ 
recounts that “Billing the whole of Svarga (Heaven) with 
the fame of his victories, Jayasimha received a garland of 
fiowers, culled from the F&rij&ta tree, from Indra's own 
hands.” This, according to Mr. Ojha, points to 
Jayasimha’s death on the battlefield, which may presum- 
ably he taken to have occurred in his contest with Bhoja. 
Mr. Venkatarama Ayyar objects * to Mr. Ojha*s asser- 
tion, on the ground that in the ancient mythologies 
it was the '‘apsar&s” (angels) and not ludra who garlan- 
ded the hero who died on the field of battle. According 
to him, Bhandarkar*s view seems more tenable. In the 
absence of any other corroborative evidence and in the 
face of such a gross chronological inaccuracy, the above 
story, as narrated in the Bhoja-carita, together 'with 
Merutuhga’s version of it, should be accepted only with 
reservation. If it contains any grain of truth, Mr. 
Ojha’s view seems to be a nearer approach towards the 
correct solution of the problem. It was Jayasiinha, and 


1 The Early History of the Deccan, by R. G. Bhandarkar, 

p. 6i. 

2 Ojha’s History of the Sol&iikis, part I, pp, Syff j Ajmer, 

1907. 

3 Canto I, V. 86. 

4 I. A., Vol. XLVIII, p. n8, fn. 54, 
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not VikramUditya V, who was contemporary with Bhlma 
of Gujarat (1022-10G1> A. D.), during whose reign Bhoja 
is said to have invaded the Ghlukya kingdom. Authentic 
information regarding tho struggle between the 
Baram&ras and the Karndtas, which was a distinguishing 
feature of the history of this period, can be gathered 
from sundry contemporary records. 

Some epigraphic evidence is at our disposal to prove 
that Bhoja, in the course of his military conquests in the 
south, came into conflict Avith the Chlukya Jaj'asimhn. 
The tragic circumstances under which his uncle Munja 
had died in the Deccan, wore still fresh in his memory, 
and, as ^lerutuiiga tolls us, prompted him to launch a 
campaign against KarAftt-a. IIo made a temporary 
alliance with the Kalacuri Gftngeya and the Cola 
Btljendra I, for a simultaneous attack upon the CA.lukya 
empire. ’ He seems to have achieved some preli- 
minary successes in the contest that followed. Both 
tho Kah’an inscription* and tho Udayapur pra^asti* 
record his victory over the Kai^tas. But his final 
attempt to establish supremacy over tho Deccan seems to 
have ended in signal failure. An inscription,^ dated 
1019 A, D., of the reign of Jnyasimha, informs ns that 


1 Kuicnur inscription, E. I., Vol. XV, p. 33a 

2 KarnoAta-Lftta>Gdrjjar<'i-Ccdy'a(a}dhipa-Koinkan-esa 

( fia )-prabhrti-ripu vargga-nirddArita-janita-trAsa-yasaf 60 )-<lhava- 
lita-bhuvana-tr.'iyah ^rt-Bhojadeva . ...dines C-/, E, I., Vol. XIX, 
pp. 71-72). 

3 CediSvar-Eindraratba-{Togga)la-(Bhima-mu )kl]}'ftn 
KarooAta-LAta-pati-Gurjjara-rAt-TurufkAn I 
Yad-bhrtya-mAtra-viji«ln avalo(kya) maulA 
do^OAtn va(ba)iani kalayamti na (yoddhr)-Io(kdn) H 

(E. I., Vol. I., p. 235. V. 19 .) 


4 I. A., Vol. V, p. 17. 
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the king \ras “a moon to the lotus which was king 
Shoja*’, and that *‘he searched out, beset, pursued, ground 
down and put to flight the confederacy of M6.1ava” 
The Kulenur inscription ’ of the same monarch, dated 
1028 A. D., states that the king routed the elephanl 
squadrons of the Cola, G&hgeya and Bhojar&ja. In this 
defensive operation Jayasiinha seems to have been 
assisted by one of his vassals, named B&cir&ja, who is 
eulogised for having put the Mlklavyas to shame by his 
victorious arms. * 

After this the hostility between the two houses seems 
to have ceased for a number of years. But the old 
quarrel soon sprang up again with the accession of 
Somesvara I, son and successor of Jayasimha, who ruled 
in the Deccan from 1044) to 1088 A. D. Constant wars 
with the neighbouring kings undermined the military 
strength of Bhoja in the latter part of his reign, and thus 
provided a favourable opportunity for SomeiJvara to 
launch aggressive campaigns against Malwa. Bilba^a, in 
his YikramdAkadeva-carita, narrates ^ that in a battle 
with Ahavamalla, when Dh&r&, the glory of the 

1 E. I., Vol. XV, p. 330. 

2 Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 8, p. 20, v. 37, 

3 Dipra-prat&p-&nala>samnidhandd bibhrat pip&s&m iva 

yat-krpftijah i 

Praoi&ra-prthvl-pati-kirti-dhteain Db&r&m ud&r&m 

kavalicakfira n 91 

Ag&dha-p&niya-nimagna-bbilri-bhhbhrt-kutumbo’ pi 

yadiya-khadgah | 

Bhigya-K^ay&n M&lava-bhartur &sid ek&ai na Db&r&in 

paribartum $6ah p 92 

Nihse§a-nirv&sita-raja*hamsab kbadgena bai- 4 mbuda 

-mecakena 1 

Bhoja-k§amflrbhrd>bhuja-pafijare ’pi yah ktrti-hamsim 

virasi-cak&ra || 93 
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ParaiTiftra lords in Mfllava, was stormed, king Bhoja fled 
away after which the Cdlnkyas took possession of the city. 
An epigraphic record of Somesrara T’s reign, tells us that 
the king assailed oven the city of DlidrA, which proved 
invincible to early kings. * An inscription ® from Sudi, 
dated 1059>60 A. I)., says that Ahavamalla was “a 
submarine Are to the whole of the ocean that is the race 
of the Hlhlavyas.’* Tlie same inscription further stales 
that Ndgadeva, a steward of the royal houso of the 
CiMukyas and a military ofllcor, was a Garuda to the 
serpent Bboja,” which indicates a defeat of Bhoja by this 
general. * Kdgadeva was also governor of a province 
consisting of the “Kisukftd Seventy,” the “Toragaro 
Sixty” and many ”bhat(a-grAmas.” ^ In the Hottur 
inscription, * dated 1007 A. "D., .Temarasa, a feudatory of 
Somesvara I, is described as “a flame of doom to Bhoja,” 
]\rAdhuva was also a feudatory under this CAjukya 
sovereign. An inscription from Nagai, ® dated Saka 980 
»10d8 A. D., issued during his reign, states the fact of 
SomeSvara’s burning of BhArii and Ujjain. ]MAdhuva 
himself joined in this enterprise, and hikes to himself 


Blioja-ksamftpAl.'i-vimukta-DliftrA-nipfita-mftlrena rancsu 

yasya 5 

KalpAnta-kAlAnala-cauda-rafirtiS citrain prakopftgnir avApa 

sAntiin I g 4 

(Vikramftiikadcva-carilain, Sarga I.) 

1 Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department 
for 1928, p. y2, line 13. 

2 MAlavya-vatnflflr^iiav-ftkhilad AurbbAnalan ( E. I., 

Vol.XV,p,87.v.’2. 

3 Bhoja-bhujamgAhi-dvisani, (ibid., p. 88, v. $). 

4 Ibid., p. 92. 

5 E. I., Vol. XVI, p. 86. 

6 Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 8, p. 2a 
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the credit of driving away the lord of DbiliA from his 
capital. 6 ui 3 L(lamaya was the da^tlan&yaka of SomSsvara I. 
An inscription, dated 1060 A. D., glorifies him by 
stating that he was “a royal swan, strolling on both 
the banks of the NarmadA an evil comet to the Mfilava 
people, capturer of the fort named Ma^^eva (modern 
Mandu), and was held in honour in the city of Dh&rd..” ’ 
!From all these it may be concluded that Somesvara I, 
accompanied by his subordinates> N&gadeva, Gui^^amaya, 
Jemarasa and M&dhuva, invaded Malwa in the middle of 
the 11 th century A. D., and that Bhoja, having failed to 
repel this formidable force, fied away from his capital. 
Malwa was overrun by the Chlukya armies, and its 
capital Dh&r& was sacked. Somesvara, however, soon 
left his enemy’s country, when Bhoja returned and 
revived his authority. The blow was undoubtedly a 
severe one to the Paramhras, and during this cataclysm 
they seem to have lost large part of their southern 
possessions. Since the reign of Siyaka II the Godavari 
appears to have been the southern limit of the Faram&ra 
kingdom ,* but the Sitabaldi pillar inscription, dated 
Saka 1008-1087 A. D. *, proves that by that time the 
boundary of the C&lukya empire had been pushed^orth- 
wards as far as Nagpur, in the Central Provinces/^ This 
was probably the achievement of Someifvara I, who at 
one time brought the whole of the Mftlava kingdom 
under his direct control. The result of this C&lukyan 
invasion was, for more than one reason, disastrous to the 
Param&ras. It not only narrowed their territory, but, as 
we shall see, it tempted the other neighbouring rulers to 
take advantage of their helplessness. 


X An. Report of the Mysore Arch. Dep. for 1929, pp. 68-69. 
2 E. I., Vol. Ill, p. 304. 
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WAR WITH INDRARATHA. 

Almost about the same time that Bhoja was at war 
with the G&lukya Jayasimha, he came into conflict with a 
powerful prince named Indraratha. His decisive victory 
over Indraratha is recorded by the Udayapur prasasti. ‘ 
This vanquished general was a Icing of no mean impor- 
tance. In all probability, he was the same person who 
is mentioned in some Go]a inscriptions of this period. 
The Tiruvavalangadu inscription ” of the sixth year 
(1018 A.D.) of Bi&jendracola (1012-10^2 A.I).) states that 
the king’s general “conquered Indraratha and captured 
the country of the jewel of that Lunar race, who met 
him (in battled with' powerful elephants, horses, and 
innumerable foot-soldiers.” The Tirumalai rock-inscrip- 
tion 3 of the thirteenth year (1025 A. L.) of the same 
Gola monarch reports that the king captured Indraratha of 
the Lunar race, together with his family, in a battle that 
took place in the famous Gity of Adinagara. Adinagara 
may be identified with the famous city of Nagara, the 
modern Mukhalingam, in the Gan jam District, Madras 
Presidency. It was the capital of the Gangas of Haliuga. 
This suggestion finds further support from the fact that, 
in the list of the northern countries successively 
conquered by E&jendracola I, it precedes the Odda 
-visaya, which comprised the modern Orissa. Indra- 
ratha might have been a vassal of the Gailgas of Kaliliga. 
As he is described as being captured by the Go]as some 
time before 1018 A. D., his reverse at the hand 
of the Parain&ras probably took place prior to that 
catastrophe. 


1 Ante p. 91, footnote 3. 

2 S. 1 . 1 ., Vol. Ill, Part HI, p. 424- 

3 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 233- 
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WAR WITH LATA. 

Having finished his wars with Jayasiinha and Indra- 
ratha, Bhoja turned his arms against the countries 
bordering the western coast of the peninsula of India 
His success in this direction was sweeping, and gained 
for him a large territory, though only for a short period. 
The country of Mta, which extended up to Surat, in the 
Bombay Presidency, seems to have been first assailed by 
him in the course of his southern march. The Mta 
king, Kirtir&ia, son of GofigirAja, who apparently suffer- 
ed defeat at the hand of Sindhurfiija, was his contem- 
porary. The Surat grant of Kirtirfija is dated 1018 A.D.' 
He was evidently no match for the powerful armies of 
Bhoja, and being hard pressed by the latter, he seems to 
have surrendered his kingdom and capital to him. The 
Kalvan inscription and the Udayapur prasasti both 
record Bhoja’s conquest of Mta. ’ The copper-plate 
grant of Trilocanapfi,la, ’ who was the grandson of 
Kirtir&ja, seems to refer to this disaster in the statement 
that during the reign of Hirtirhja his fame was tem- 
porarily taken away by bu enemies. 

WAR WITH KONKAN. 

The acquisition of Mta emboldened Bhoja to push 
his arms further south. This brought him to the 
border of Kofika^a, a country extending from the 
Thana District, Bombay Presidency to the Ma lalwv 
coast of the Madras Presidency on the south. The 
Silkh&ras held sway over the northern part of this 

1 Vienna Oriental Journal, 

Vol. VII, p. 88. 

2 Ante, p. 91, footnote 2 and 3. 

3 I. A., Vol XII, p. 204. 
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countiTi and their territory extended as far as Goa. 
They had been on friendly terms with Sindhur&ia and 
helped hipi in his expedition against the Mft.ng.a of 
Wairagarh ; but for some reason, their relations with 
Bhoja became unfriendly. The tenth king of the 
family was Arikesarin, whose other name was EeiSideTa. ' 
The Thana plate * of his reign, dated 1017 A. D., 
records that he had been ruling the whole land of 
EoAkaoa, comprising many territories acquired by his 
own arm, and containing fourteen-hundred villages, 
headed by Puri. In all likelihood, Bhoja invaded Konkan 
during the reign of this prince and succeeded in defeat- 
ing him and forcing him to acknowledge his suzerainty. 
On his return to Malvfa he celebrated this event with 
great pomp and ceremony, making liberal gifts to 
Brahmans. His own records relate that the ceremony 
for the conquest of KoAka^ia was performed on the 
drd January, 1020 A, D., and that its final annexation 
was concluded in the mouth of September of the same 
year. * The Silfihfiras, however, continued to rule over 
Konkan, probably as vassals of the Faramfiras, ^ till they 


1 E. I., Vol. XII, p. 253 j Asiatic Researches, Vol. I, p. 357. 

2 E. I., Vol. XII, p. 254. 

3 Kodkana-vijaya-parvam, E. I., Vol. XI, p. 182. 

4 Koflkaga-grahaga-vijaya-parvani, ibid., Vol. XVIII, p. 32a 

5 Some are inclined to think that during this period the 

dil&hflras of Northern Konkan were feudatories of the C&lukyas 
of Kalyani (Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 436). At present no 
evidence is available to support this view. The Miraj plates • 
of the Cftlukya Jayasimha II, dated 1024 A. D., state that 
the king, having taken the wealth of the lords of the Seven 
Kodkanas, encamped at Kolhapur for the purpose of conquer- 
ing the northern country ( Sapta-Komka^adhifivaraiyam 

sarwasvam grhJtv&uttara-dig-vijayArtham Kolh4(ll&?)pura-samlpa 
■samavftsita ... I. A., Vol. VIII, p. 18). (For Seven Konkanas, 


>9 
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\rere subjugated by the Gaujukyas of Gujarat in the 
early part of the 12th century A. D. ’ The Bhandup 
plate of the MalifLuia^d^^leSrara Chittar&ja, the immediate 
successor of Arikesarin, dated 1026 A. D., records that 
this prince was ruling over the whole land of EoAka^a, 
containing fourteen hundred villages, headed by Furi. ” 
Similar claims are also put forward by his successors in 
their epigraphic records, in which they always assume 
the epithet of a subordinate chief. 

About this time, i. e. in the third decade of the 
eleventh century A. D., the perilous situation created by 
successive invasions of the Moslems in Northern India led 


see Proceedings and Transactions of the First Oriental 
Conference, Poona, 1919, pp 381-82). This clearly points out 
that the northern part of Eonkan, which lies north of Kolhapur, 
in the Bombay Presidency, still did not come under the control 
of the CAjukyas. The Sudi inscription of the reign of 
SomefivaraJ, dated 1059 A. D.(E. I., Vol. XV, p. 9t)rpraiscs 
the king for shattering the hosts of Konkan. An inscription of 
the reign of the C&]ukya Vikram&ditya VI, dated 1084 A. D., 
(E. I., Vol. XV, p. 103), records that the Koiikanas trembled 
before this monarch. All these facts serve to show that the 
relations behveen tlie CA]akyas and the Koiikanas were those 
rather of enemies than of overlord and vassal. 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, p. 24. 

2 I. A., Vol. V, p. 277. On the strength of the Miraj plates, 
Mr. Diskalkar suggests that Konkan was wrested from Bhoja by 
the C&lukya Jayasimha some time before 1024 A. D. (E. I., Vol. 
XVIII, p. 321.) But a critical examination of the above report 
shows that by the Seven Koiikapas which Jayasimha conquered 
are meant the territories south of Kolhapur, and that the coun- 
tries north of that still remained to be conquered. I agree with 
Mr. F. V. Kane in thinking that the ruler of the Seven Kodkaqas 
referred to above must have been a KAdamba king of Goa. 
(Proceedings & Transactions of the F^st Oriental Conference, 
f pona, p. ^80.} 
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Bhoja to stop his aggressions in the south. The disastrous 
condition to which his neighbours were reduced by 
these new invaders made him fully conscious of his 
own position. Se probably had to array all his forces 
on the northern boundary of his realm in order to offer 
a strong resistance to their apprehended invasion. 

WAR WITH THE MOSLEMS. 

Bhoja never had to fight with the Moslems in 
defence of his own realm. At the time of his accession 
to the throne, Sultfl.n Mahmfid of Ghazni was beginning 
his military operations against India. Pirishta tells us * 
that *'In the year 399 H. (1008 A. B.), Mahmfid, having 
collected his forces, determined again to invade Hindfis- 
t&n, and to punish Anandp&l who had shewn much 
insolence during the late invasion of Mult&n. Anandp^kl, 
hearing of his intentions, sent ambassadors on all sides, 
inviting the assistance of the other princes of Hindtist&n, 
who now considered the expulsion of the Muhammadans 
from India as a sacred duty. Accordingly, the B&jas of 
Ujjain, Gw&lifitr, K&linjar, Kanauj, Belhl and Ajmir 
entered into a. confederacy, and, collecting their forces, 
advanced towards the Fanj&b with a greater army than 
had ever before taken the field against Amir Sabuktigin. 
Anandp&l himself took the command, and advanced to 
meet the invader.*' In the battle that followed the 
Hindfis were ultimately defeated and 8,000 of them 
were killed. 

In the early years of the 11th century A. B., njjain 
was the capital of the Faram&ra government, and in 
1008 A B. Bhoja was apparently on its throne. If 
Pirishta's report proves to be true, it is to be maintained 
that the Faram&ras rendered assistance to Anandap&la 

z Elliot's History of India, VoL II, pp. 44 ^ 
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in his war against MahmM. Mr. V. A. Smith * accepts 
Krishta’s statement as correct. Sir "Wolseley Haig 
remarks * on this that “the nnmlser and consequence oC 
AnandpHl’s allies are perhaps exaggerated, but it is 
evident from HalimAd’s excessive caution that Anandp&l 
had received considerable accession of strength and the 
army which he led into the field was a very different 
force from that which Mal.imM had so easily brushed 
aside on his way to Multftn." None of the early 
Muhammadan historians says anything about the partici- 
pation of the other Hindu chiefs in the battle as 
mentioned by Firishta. Hence this account should be 
accepted with due reservation ^ 

The Udayapur prasasti^ records that Bhoja conquered 
the Turuskas by means of his mercenaries. Malwa was 

1 Oxford Hist, of India, p. 191, 2nd cd. 

2 Cambridge Hist, of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 15-16. 

3 In the Tabaqftt-i-Akbar! it is written that "when Malimfid 
resolved upon returning home from Somnilt, he learned that 
Farama Dev, one of the greatest Rdjas of Hindust&n, was prepar- 
ing to intercept him. The Sult&n, not deeming it advisable at 
the time to contend with this chief, went towards Multiln, 
through Sind.” (Elliot, History of India, Vol. II, App. 473^474.) 
This information is also contained in Firishta. (Elliot, Hist, of 
India, Vol. VI, pp 219-220I. Some are inclined to think that 
by Farama Dev is meant "Paramara-deva", who is to be identi- 
fied with Bhoja. (Downfall of Hindu India, C, V. Vaidya, 
p. 158). 

Firishta writes that "Reinforcements arrived to the Hindus 
on the third day (of the attack of Somanatha), led by Faram 
Dev and Dabshiltm whom Mahmfid attacked and routed, slaying 
5000 Hindus.” (Elliot, History of India, vol. IV, p. 182, footnote 
2). It is very likely that the Farama Dev alluded to in the 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari is the same as Faram Dev, just referred to, 
who is to be identified with Baramdev or Bhimadeva of Gujarat. 

4 E. I., Vol. I, p. 235, V. 19. 
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never invaded by the Moslems during his rule. Hence 
it seems that he sent his mercenaries to fight with 
the Moslems somewhere outside his kingdom. It 
M not definitely known where and when his troops 
encountered this enemy. I can only hazard a conjec- 
ture upon this point. Firishta states that, ‘*in the 
year 43B A. H. (1043 A. H.), the lAja of Hehli, in 
conjunction with other r&jas, retook Hansy, Tahnesur 
and their dependencies, from the governors to whom 
Madood had entrusted them. The Hindfis from thence 
marched towards the fort of Nagrakote, which they 
besieged for four months ; and the garrison, being 
distressed for provisions, and no succours coming from 
Lahore, was under the- necessity of capitulating.” * It 
may be that Bhoja sent troops to the assistance of the 
king of Delhi in his war against the Moslems. 

Mr. Stirling points out from the annals of Orissa 
that Bhoja is there described as having ruled from B. G. 
184 to B. 0. 67, and as having routed the army of the 
Yavanas from Sind. It seems, as Professor Kielhorn 
thinks, that the king referred to above was none other 
than Bhoja of Malwa, who is ante-dated by about twelve 
centuries. ' We have no other evidence to throw light 
on the subject. 

WAR WITH THE KALACURIS. 

In the foregoing chapter it has been seen that 
Y&kpati n, in the course of his military excursions, 
overran the Cedi country and plundered its capital 
Tripurl, from which its ruling sovereign TuvarAja II, 
had fled. The Ealacuris, however, succeeded within a 


I Briggs’ Firishta, VoL I, p. Ii8, cf. Cambridge History 


of India, VoL III, pp. 32-33. 
2 E. I., Vol. Ill, p. 338 . 
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very short time in regaining their possessions. They 
did not then re-instate Ynvar&ia on the throne, since 
he had shoivn such abject cowardice on the approach 
of the Faram&ras. Instead they chose as their ruler 
Kokalla II, the son of the deposed monarch. ’’ His 
successor was Ghfigeya-Vikramhditya^ whose earliest 
known date is V. S. 1076=1019 A. D„ “ and who 
closed his reign shortly before 1042 A. D. ^ He was a 
powerful king, and during his reign, the Kalacuri 
government first attained to an imperial position. He 
conquered the king of Gauda and brought Ttrabhukti 
under his away. * In the early years of his reign he 
entered into an alliance with Bhoja and B&jendracola, 
for the simultaneous invasion of the Kar^ta country. 
But, as we have seen, the allies were discomfited and 
routed by the-OAlukya, Jayasiinha II. ‘ The alliance, 
however, was subsequently broken, and the old feud 
between the Param&ras and the Kalaouris revived. 
Bhoja, with his skilful warriors, marched against Tripurl 
and won a decisive victory over G&hgeya. Both 
the Kalvan inscription » and the Udayapur prasasti ® 
extol Bhoja’s victory over the Oedi king. In the 
Pftrij&ta-mafijarl it is said that he "fulfilled his desires 
in a festival which was the defeat of G&figeya.” ® This 


1 E. I., VoL II, p. 5. 

2 J, A S. B., igo3, p. i8. 

3 E. I., VoL II, p. 297. 

4 J. A. S. B., 1903, p. 18. 

5 Ante, p. 91. 

6 Ante, p. 92. 

7 Ante, p. 91, footnote 2. 

8 Ibid., footnote 3. 

9 Valgad-v&^a-jaya-kfiaino vijayate nihfie§a-gotr&9a-k7t 
Kfsgah ivArjuno ’rjuna iva firi-Bhojadevo nppab 
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vanquished chief is evidently identical with the Kalacuri 
GftAgeya. Bhoja’s victory over this powerful Kalacuri 
King says much for the extent of his high military 
power. 

GfiAgeya was succeeded by his son, Kar^ia (lOil 
•1072 A, B.), who was an astute general and one of the 
greatest of the Hindu kings of ancient India. During 
his reign the war between the Kalacuris and the Para- 
mhras continued in full swing. He made an alliance 
with the Caulukya Bhima, and simultaneously attacked 
Malwa from the east and the west But so long us 
Bhoja was alive, Kar^a could not secure any advantage 
of great consequence. ' 

WAR WITH THE CANDELLAS. 

Having completed his expedition on the south, Bhoja 
seems to have turned his arms against his northern 
neighbours. The kingdom of the Candellas of Oejlika- 
bhukii bordered the ParamAra territory on the north- 
east. It has already been scon that, in the middle of 
the 10th century A, D., the Candolla Yasovarraan was 
at war with the ParamAras of Malwa. * Ho was followed 
by BhaAga (950* 990 A. B.) and Ga^ija (999-1025 A.B.). 
Gar4a was followed by Vidy.Adhara (1025-1010 A.B.), 
who was renowned for his bravery and warlike activi- 
ties. He defeated and killed the PratihAra BAjyapAIa 
of Kanauj. ® The Kalacuri GAAgeya had also to yield 


Visphurjad-vigamc^a-vedha-vidhurflin rfldhftjn vidliattc 

sma yas 

TfirQ^m pfirnnJi'**'®*'orathafi dram abhftd GAingeya 

-bhamgotsavc u 
(E. I., Vcl. VIII, p. loi, V. 3.) 

1 Prabandha”, p. 74. 

2 E. I., Vol. I, p. 123. 

3 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 233. 
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to his military force. * It was very dijficult for Bhoja 
to carry oat his military operations freely in the north 
until the forces of Yidy&dhara had been shattered. This 
led him to attack the Gandella Kingdom, but with no 
very favourable result. The Mahoba inscription of the 
Gandellas vaunts the superiority of Yidy&dhara over 
Bhoja by recording that “Bhojadeva. together with the 
moon of the Kalacuris, worshipped, full of fear like a 
pupil (this) master of warfare («. e. YidyAdhara,) who 
had caused the destruction of the king of EAnyakubja." ” 

WAR WITH THE KACCHAPAGHITAS OF GWALIOR 
AND THE GURJARA-PRATIHARAS OF KANAUJ. 

His reverse at the hands of the Gandellas did not 
however, discourage Bhoja from pursuing his military 
operations on the north. He appears ta have cherished 
the ambition of oonq[uering Kanauj, which was then 
passing through a transitional period, due to the collapse 
of the imperial power of the Gurjara-PratibAras. In the 
middle of the tenth century A. B. the Faram&ra Yairi> 
siinha II wrested Malwa from the Pratih&ra Mahendra- 
pAla II (946 A. B.), or his successor Bevap&la (949 A. B.). 
Since then the government of Kanauj had been fast 
declining in power, and its kingdom was reduced to a 
small territory around its capital. BevapAla was followed 
by Yijayapfda (960 A. B.) and RAjyap&la (1026 A. B.). 

1 E. I., Yol. I, p. 219. Yid}^hara was a contemporary of 
G&ngeya. Hence the moon of the Kalacuris referred to here 
must be identified with the latter. 

2 Tasm&d asau ripu-yaSab-kusum&haro ’bhfid Vidyfldharo 

nrpatir apra(ti) (v. 20). 

Vihita-Kany&kubja-bhfip&Ia-bhafigam 

Samara-gurum up&sta praudha-bhis talpa-bh&jam 

Saha Kalacuri-caipdrah Sisyavad Bhojadevah (v. 21) 

(E. I., Vol. I, pp. 221-222). 
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The lasirmentioned king, as has been noticed above, was 
killed by the Oandella Vidy&dhara. He was succeeded 
by Triloeanap&la (1027 A. D.) and Tagabp&la (1036 A. D.) 
successively, after which there is no further trace of the 
Gurjara-FratihfLra dynasty. 

This state of things on the north gave Bhoja a very 
wide field for the display of his military skill. His 
northern neighbours, the Hacchapagh&tas of Hubkund, 
were sworn enemies of the Pratihflras of Hanauj. The 
prince Arjuna of this family assisted the Gandella 
YidyO,dhara in defeating and killing B&jyap&la. ‘ His 
successor was Abhimanyn, with whom Bhoja seems to 
have entered into an alliance on the eve of his northern 
expedition. Abhimanyu*s assistance was a great asset 
to the Faramh,ras in securing the success of their military 
operations. The Hubkund inscription, dated Y. S. 
1145=1088 A. H., of Abhimanyus grandson Yikrama- 
simha states that’ “the "highly intelligent king, the 
illustrious Bhojadeva, has widely celebrated the skill 
which he (Abhimanyu) showed in his marvellous mana- 
gement of horses and chariots, and in the use of power- 
ful weapons.” 

The alliance with the Hubkund prince did not provide 
Bhoja with a free passage to the border of the kingdom 
of Hanauj. Now another branch of the KacchapaghfLtas, 
holding sway over Gwalior, stood as a barrier in his way. 
KlrttirlLja, the successor of Mafigalarfija, seems to have 


1 E. I., Vol. II, p. 23f. 

2 (Si!i)nu-(cchi)nna-<lbanur-ggUMui vijayino 'py fljau vijityo- 
(rji)tain j4to ’smad Abhimanyur anya-nrpattn ftmanyaraftnas 
treamn 

Yasy&tya(dbhuta)-v4ha— vteana-mah4-Sastra-prayogad isu- 
pr&viQyam pravikatthitam pfthu-mati-art-BhoJa-prthvibhuJft. tB-I.f 

VoL II, p. 237-8, lines 17-18,) 

H 
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been on the throne about this time. * He arrayed his 
army to offer a successful resistance to the approaching 
Paramfl,ra forces. In the fierce battle that followed, the 
Paramdras suffered a severe reverse. The Sasbahu 
inscription” of the Kacchapagh&ta Mahlp&la tells us 
that HirttirAja defeated the countless host of the prince 
of Malwa. The Malwa army received such a terrible 
shock on this occasion that the spears fell from their 
hands through fear, and were subsequently collected 
by the villagers (apparently of Gwalior) and heaped 
around their houses. 


1 The Kacchapaghftta Mahip&Ia was ruling in 1093 A. D. 
(I. A., Vol. XV, p. 33), and the earliest known date of his 
successor is 2 104 A. D. (ibid., p. 202). Fadmapftla, who was 
the cousin and predecessor of Mahiplla, died at an early age 
(ibid., p. 43, V. 30). Taking 1x04 A, D. as the last date of the 
latter and allowing a reign of 20 years to each generation, 
except in the case of Fadmap^lla, the genealogy of this family 
stands thus : 


Vajrad&man 977 A. D. Known date 977 A. D. 

(J. B. A. S., Vol. XXXI, p. 393). 
Mangalarftja 999 A. D. 

Ktrttir&ja 1019 A. D. 

Mfliadeva Bhubanapftla 1039 A. D. 

Devap&la 1059 A. D. 

Fadmap&Ia 1074 A. D, 

Mahtp&Ia 1084 A. D.— 1093 A. D. 

Successor 1104 A. D. 

2 Kim brUmo ’sya kathft (dbhu)tain narapater etena 

fouryflbdhinfl 

Da(nd)o M&Iava-Bhhmipasya samare (samlkhyAm 

atho jitah i 

Yasmi(n bhangam u)p&gate dili difii trfisAt kar Agra 


-cyutair 

p;r&mioShsva-grh&ni kunta-nikaraiti samcchfidayflmcakrire it 
(LA.,Vol.XV,p.36,v.ia) 
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Notwithstanding his failure to bring the Gwalior 
chief under his control, Bhoja succeeded at any rate in 
forcing his w'ay through to the kingdom of Eanauj. 
There he fell upon the Fratih^ras, whose king at that 
time was probably Ya€ahp&la, and won so decisive a 
victory that the dominion of the Fratih&ras was 
completely extinguished, never to recover, and its place 
was taken by that of the Param&ras. The Udayapur 
prasasti tells us that ’ Bhoja conquered the lord of Cedi, 
Indraratha, Toggala (?), Bhima, !K!arnft,tas, the lord of 
Mta, the king of the Gurjaras, and the Turuskas. The 
Bhima mentioned here was evidently the Gaujukya king 
of Gujarat ; hence the king of the Gurjaras referred to 
in the same connection, may he taken to mean some other 
ruling chief, who is ~to be identified with the Fratih&ra 
prince of Eanauj. Merutufiga* also gives a hint of 
Bhoja's victory over the king of the same country. 

Kanauj did not, however, long remain under the 
control of the Faramhras'. It was subsequently taken 
by the Kalacuri Nangia. In the latter part of the 
11th century A. B., the G&hadavhlas under Candradeva 
established their sovereignty over it. The Basahi plate 
of Govindaoandra, dated V. S. 1161a=1101i A. D., states 
that, 3 <'in the lineage named G&ha^vfila there was a 
victorious king, the son of Mahiala, named Candradeva, 
who, when on the death of king Bhoja and king KangA, 

I E. I., VoL I, p. 235 . V. 19. 2 Prabandhacintftmani p. 44. 

3 Yate firi-Bhoja-bhfipe viva(bu)dha-vara-vadha-netra 

-sima-tithitvam 

firi-Kargije ktrtti-fiegam gatavati ca nrpe k^matyaye 

jayamane I 

bharttaraip yam va (dha)ritrt trl-diva-vibliu-nibhain priti 

-yogad upeta 

trata vilvasa-parwam samabhavad iha sa k§ama-patifi 

Candradeval; II 
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the world became troubled, came to the rescue and 
became king and established his capital at Eany&kubja.” 
If this verse is read in the light of the information 
supplied by the Udayapur prafesti, it suggests that Bhoja 
established for a time some kind of political authority over 
Kanauj. At the close of his reign the country passed 
under the sway of Kar^a, after whose death anarchy 
and disorder prevailed there, until Gandradeva of the 
GOiba^vOila dynasty assumed the sovereignty and 
succeeded in restoring peace and order. 

Dvisat-ksitibhrtah sarwfln vidhAya vivaSAn vaSc | 

KanyAkubje ’karod rAjA rAjadhAntm animditAm n 

(I. A., Vol. XIV, p. 103, lines 3. 4, 5.) 

Bhoja died some time before 1055 A. D., after which, no 
doubt, there was turmoil and disorder in the Malwa country. 
But with the accession of Jayasimha, about 1055 A. D., all dis- 
turbances subsided for some years. The Kalacuri Karina, to 
whom the inscription certainly refers, died in loya A. D., and 
^ras peacefully succeeded by Ms son YaSahkaroa. In these 
circumstaiices the statement of the poet referring to anarchy 
and disorder bears true significance, if the word “Dharitri” 
mentioned above is taken to mean the kingdom of Kanauj. We 
have evidence to prove that in ancient Indian records the term 
"world” or "earth” was sometimes used to indicate a particular 
territory. In the Vasantgadh inscription of PurnapAla Ihlount 
Abu is described as tlie bhflmandalam (/. r. earth) (E. I., Vol. IX, 
p. 13, V. 8.). In the Udayapur praSasti DhArA is described as 
the earth (E. L, Vol. I, p. 236, v. 21). The subject is made more 
clear by the statement of the inscription that Gandradeva 
to the rescue of the earth and became king, having established 
his capital at Kanauj. We know that Gandradeva ruled only 
over a small territory around Kanauj. According to the infor- 
mation of the inscription the anarchy broke out in the earth, t. e. 
in Kanauj, after the death of Bhoja and Kar^a. Here the earth 
evidently means Kanauj. This suggests, though it does not 
definitely establish, that those two kings had some kind of 
political authority over Kanauj. 



BHOJA THE GREAT 
WAR WITH THE CHAMBA PRINCE. 


In the course of his northern march Bhoja seems to 
hare entered into a u'ar u'ith the ruling dynasty of 
Ghamba, in the Punjab. In the Bhoja-oarita a story 
runs that a "Yogi’* (ascetic) from Kashmir came to 
Malwa, and, having transformed its ruler, Bhoja, into 
a parrot, himself became the Icing of Dh&rd,. The 
enchanted prince, while flying in the forest of Candrft- 
vati, was caught by a Bhil and was handed over to 
Candrasena, the king of that locality, who placed him 
under the care of his young daughter. The Yogi 
was subsequently killed by Candrasena, whereupon 
fihoja regained* his human form and got back his 
throne. Major Tod remarks on this story that "if any 
historical fact is meant under this allegory, it would 
probably be that an invader from the north despoiled 
Bhojadeva of his kingdom, that he fled in disguise to the 
wilds, and was carried from his concealment by tho wild 
tribes, and finally, through the daughter of Candrasena, 
obtained liberty and aid to regain his kingdom.” It is 
not yet 'corroborated by any other evidence that Bhoja 
ever was deprived of his kingdom by any northern 
invader. Nor is anything known of the king Candrasena 
of Candrfivatl who is described as his contemporary. 
But it may be suggested that he came into conflict with 
a powerful chief of the Punjab. The Tilakwada copper 
-plate of Bhoja, dated 1017 A. D., informs us that the 
general Sur&ditya stabilised the royal fortune of Bhoja 
by slaughtering S&hav&hana and others in battle, ‘ No 

1 T. R. A, S , Vol. I., p. 224. 

2 Sfthavfthana-samgrame anyesftm api bhfibhujAm II hah’A 
yodhAm (n?) sthirAm laksmtip Bhojadeve cakOra yah II (Proceedings 
and Transactions of the Oriental Conference, Poona, 1919. 

p. 324.) 
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king of the name of SAhav&hana is yet knon'n to have 
ruled quite contemporaneously with Bhoja. There was 
a family of princes who ruled over Chamba, in the 
Punjab, during the 11th century A. !D. ’ The most 
powerful king of this dynasty was the Paramabhaf-tA- 
raka mahArAjAdhirAja-paramesvara-SAlavAhanadeva, also 
known as SAhilladeva, SAla, Sahila and Soila, who 
assumed in addition the magnificent titles of SAhasAfika, 
Nissadikamalla and Matamatasimha. ” He defeated the 
Kira forces, the lord of Burgara, and the Turuskas. > 
His allegiance was sought by the ruler of Trigarta, and 
he received homage from the lord of KulAta-*; but, as 
the RAjataraAgiiit informs us, * his power was checked 
by Ananta, the king of Kashmir. This happened between 
A. D. 1026 and 1031. ‘ It makes SAlavAhana a contem- 
porary of Bhoja. It may be that he was identical with 
the SAhavAhana of the ffilakwada inscription. Bhoja 
had close relations with Kashmir, which is on the 
northern border of Chamba. » As regards SAlavAhana's 
further military exploits, the Chamba copper-plate 
states ® that he "by destroying in Kuruksetra the array 
of the elephants of his enemies, had acquired for himself 
the name of Karivarsa.” Kuruksetra still retains its 
ancient name, and is a sacred place in the Karnal Dis- 
trict, in the Punjab. Bhoja might have met with this 
Chamba prince on that historic battlefield. The fact 

1 I. A., VoL XVII, pp. 8-9 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Translated by Stein. Bk. VII, Vol. I, p. 218. 

6 Cun. Geo., p. 162. 

7 Chronicles of Kafimir (Rajatarangi^i), Stein, Vol. I, 
p. 284. 


8 I. A., Vol XVII, p. 8. 
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that Sur&ditya claims to hare stabilised the fortune of 
Bhoja by defeating SAhavAhana suggests that his 
overlord had to suffer some preliminary reverses in the 
battle, though finally he emerged viotorious. 

WAR WITH THE CAhAMAnAS OF SAiCAMBHARI 

AND NADOL. 

Bhoja’s warlike activities on the north soon brought 
him into close contact with the GAhamAnas of SAkam- 
bhari, modern Ajmer. The king YiryarAma, successsor 
of the CAhamAna YAkpati II, was then on the throne of 
that country. Bhoja attacked him and infiioted a severe 
blow to his military power. The PrthvlrAjavijaya tells 
us that the glory of YiryarAma was destroyed by Bhoja 
of Avanti. ‘ This brilliant success over the main branch 
of the GAhamAnas encouraged Bhoja to turn his arms 
against their collateral branch, holding sway over 
southern Marwar. After YAkpati-Muiija’s defeat at the 
hand of the GAhamAna BalirAja, there was for sometime 
a cessation of hostilities between the two families. 
BalirAja was followed by Mahindu, AsvapAla, and Ahila. * 
These princes, though ruling only over a small territory, 
maintained a military force strong enough to cope 
successfully with their ambitious neighbours. Ahila 
succeeded in routing an army of Bhlma of Gujarat. ® 
His successor, Anahilla, repelled a second invasion of 
the same Gaulukya monarch and distinguished himself 
by the conquest of ^Akambhari. * He had now to face 

1 Agamyo yo narendr&gAin sudhft-dldhiti-sumdarah 
Jagfanc yafiacayo yaS ca Bhojen Avanti bhAbhuji || 

(Sth Sarga, v. 67). 

2 E.I.,Vol.IX,p. 7 i. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 
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the formidable forces of the Param&ras. Fortune was 
no more favourable to Bhoja than it had been to his 
uncle, Hunja. He was defeated and his general ^Mha, 
lost his life in the encounter. ‘ 

WAR WITH THE CAULUKYAS OF GUJARAT. 

Bhoja’s struggle with the Gaulukyas of Gujarat was a 
protracted one. The signal discomfiture of his father, 
Sindhur&ja, by the Gaujukya GAmuQ.4arAja undoubtedly 
left a deep impression on his mind. In the early years 
of his reign an untoward event soon entangled him in a 
fresh quarrel with that monarch. Hemacandra tells us 
that* once G&mu^darAja, being penitent for committing 
incest with his own daughter, GAchgl Devi, entrusted the 
charge of the government to his eldest son, YallabharAja, 
and set out for EAsi (Benares) on a pilgrimage for the 
expiation of his sin. On his way, to his abject humilia- 
tion, the BAjft, of Malwa forced him to give up all the 
insignia of royalty. He assumed a mendicant’s garb and 
proceeded on his awy. But, having accomplished his 
object at the holy place, he returned to Anhilwar and 
lost no time in impressing on his son the necessity for 
strong action against the insolent B&jd af Malwa. 
YallabhaiAja accordingly marched forth with a large 
army to take revenge upon his father’s enemy. On his 
way he was met by a number of other kings bringing 
him valuable gifts, and, in accordance with their advice, 
he pursued his journey by the route through the 
Huntaladeila, and thereby avoided the difficulty of 
crossing the two rivers FAr&p&r& and Sindhusindhu ; but 

1 D^tah kair na catnrbhujab sa samare ^Akambbarim yo va> 
(ba)I&j jagr&h&nu jaghftna M&lava-Fater Bhojasya S&db&vayam. I 

(E. I..V0I IX,p.7s,v‘i7.j 

2 DvyAfiraya, seventh Sarga, pp. 521 ff. 
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unfortunately for him, he fell a victim to a serious type 
of smallpox before he reached Mal\ra. The efEoris of his 
physicians were in vain, and when it was quite evident 
that he had no chance of recovery, he left instructions to 
his generals to stay their advance and return to Gujarat. 
They accordingly marched back to Anhilwar after the 
death of their beloved master (1010 A.D.). Ofi.mu54ar&ja 
received the news with deep sorrow and retired to ^ukla 
Tirtha (near Broach), on the hanks of the Narmada, 
entrusting the government to his second son, Burla- 
bhar&ja. * 

The fact of YallahhaiAja’s march against the Malwa 
king is also contained in an epigraphic record, which was 
issued about the time when the Dvydsraya was composed. 
It says that, ‘ *‘from him (t. e. C&muQ^ar&ja) was horn a 
crest-jewel among princes, named Vallahharfija, who 
astonished the circle of the earth hy his hold deeds. 
Densely dark smoke, rising from the empire of the 
M&lava king, who quaked on hearing of his marching, 
indicated the spread of the fire of his anger.” 

Memtufiga also corroborates this event by stating 
that the king died of smallpox, while investing the 


1 Merutuiiga gives an exactly similar account in his Pra- 
bandhacint&maQi. But according to him, the Mahra king, MulLja, 
humiliated the Cau]ukya DurlabharAja. This cannot be main- 
tained in view of the fact that DurlabharAja's accession took 
place more than a decade after Mufija’s death (Prabandha®, 

p. 30). 

2 Tasmftd VallabharAja ity abhidhayA k9mftpaia-cfld*manir 

jajfiesfthasa-karma-niroita-camatkAra-ksamA-mandalo 

yat-kop&nala-jrmbhitaro pifiunayft tat-saipprayAna-firuti 
-k^ubhyan-Malava-bhfkpa-cakra-vikasan-mftlinya 

-dhfimodgam^li n 

Read-nirmita* ; pifiunayatyetatprayAna®. 

(E. I., Vol. I, p. 297, V. 7.) 

IS 
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fortifications of in the country of M&lava.* 

Arisimha’s “Sukrta-sainkirtana” * and Jayasimha’s 
“Sukrta-kirtti-kallolinl” ^ celebrate this fact as a victory 
of Yallabhar&ja over the Malwa king. The Malwa 
king, referred to by all these authorities, was evidently 
Bhoja. 

Hemacandra also relates ♦ Bhoja’s encounter with 
Durlahhar&ja (1010-1022 A. D.), the immediate successor 
of YallabhaiAja. On this occasion, the cause of the 
quarrel is described as quite different from that which 
induced Yallahhar&ja to invade Malwa. It is narrated 
that Mahendrar&ja, the king of Nadfiladesa (Nadol), 
arranged a “Svayamvara” assembly, for the selection of 
a bridegroom for his sister, Burlabha-devl^ Besides 
Burlahharfija, the king of Gujarat, the rulers of Afiga- 
de4a, of of Ujjayini, of Eurudesa, of Mathurfidesa 
and of Andhrade^a were present in the assembly. Erom 
among them all, the princess selected the king of Gujarat 
as her future husband. This made the other chiefs 
extremely jealous, and later, when the bride and bride> 
groom were proceeding towards Pattana (Anhilwar), 
they fell upon them and attacked them murderously. 
But fortunately their malice was frustrated by the power- 
ful Gujarat army, to which the B4j& of AAgadesa is said 
to have submitted, while, of his companions, the B>ftjfi of 
Malwa threw down his weapons, the B.&j& of Hfi^adesa 
took to flight, the Mathur&rdja left the battle-field to 
call to his assistance the Turuskas and the mountaineers, 

1 Frabandhacintdmani, p. 29. 

2 Sarga II, v. 13. 

3 Yah firt-Mfilava-bhtLpa-bb&la-pbalaka-prasveda-binda-ccbala 
-pratyagra-pratbita-prafiasti-vikasad-dor-vikramopakramabll 

(Sukrta-kirtti-kallolini, v. 32.) 

4 DvyflSraya, Sarga YII, pp. 547 ff. 
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the of Andhradesa was wounded, and the R^bi^ls of 
Kura and MSI fled away disgraced. After this victory 
Durlahhar£kja marched to his capital in great triumph 
with his newly-won bride. 

The of Malwa, referred to above, was, in all 
probability, Bhoja. The Nadol king, Mahendra, who is 
mentioned in the Sundha hill-inscription ' as Mahindu, 
was a contemporary of both Dnrlabha and Bhoja.’ 
Though there is no chronological inaccuracy, the story 
seems to be an imaginary one. 

Hemaoandra does not enlighten us with any 
information regarding Bhoja^s fight with Bhima, the 
successor of Durlabhar&ja. But we have ample authentic 
evidence to" prove that they were, for a long time, at 
enmity with each other. MerutuAga informs us > that 
at first there was a close alliance between these two 
monarchs, but, later on, Bhoja renewed hostilities by 
waging a war of aggression against the Anhilwar 
government. Once, while the country of Gujarat was on 
the verge of famine owing to the want of rain, he made 
extensive preparations' to invade it. , Bhlma’s agent, 
B&mara, succeeded in averting the danger by a diploma- 
tic move. But this only postponed the immediate out- 
break of hostilities, and subsequent events enabled Bhoja 
to carry out his original project of invading the kingdom 
of the Oaulukyas. On one occasion, Bhima proceeded 
to the Punjab, and, crossing the lower Indus, attacked 
Sind. * The king of that country, Hammuka, was not 

1 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 71. 

2 Mahendra’s predecessor, Balir&ja, was a contemporary of 
Mufija (A. D. 972*995). This places the reign of Mahendra in 
the early part of the nth century A. D. 

3 Frabandhacint&mani, p. 41. 

4 Ibid., pp. 4647. 
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strong enough to withstand the army of the Gaulukyas, 
and submitted to the invaders. But while Bhima was 
thus acquiring high distinction in the north-west by the 
display of his military qualities, his kingdom of Gujarat 
was threatened by an invasion of the Paramdras. Meru- 
tuAga tells us ’ that, taking advantage of his absence 
from Gujarat at the time when he was fighting in Sind, 
Bhoja despatched his general, Kulacandra, to ravage 
Anhilwar. Kulacandra sacked the imperial city, sowed 
shell-money at the gate of the clock-tower of the royal 
palace, and extorted a record of victory from the govern- 
ment. The loss to the Gaulukyas was so great that the 
"sacking of Kulacandra” has passed into a proverb. On 
his return to Malwa, he was severely blamed by Bhoja, 
in whose opinion he ought to have sown charcoal. The 
above report of MerutuAga is not corroborated in detail 
by any other authority. Bhoja’s victory over Bhima is 
described by the Udayapur praiiasti. 

After his return from Sind, Bhima seems to have set 
himself entirely to the destruction of the power of Bhoja. 
Since the conquest of Mount Abu by Munja, the princes 
of a junior branch of the main Param&ra family had 
been conducting its administration. Probably as a 
preliminary to bis attack on the central government of 
Dhdrd, Bhima directed his forces against Bhoja’s feuda- 
tory, Dhandhu, the then Param&ra ruler of Abu. 
Dhandhu was no match for the vast Gaujukya army, 
and, being hard pressed, fied to Malwa to the protection 
of Bhoja.’ Mount Abu was easily conquered by Bhima, 
who then incorporated it into his own kingdom. ^ A 
distinguished personage, named Yimala, was appointed 


1 Frabandha” p. 46 ; Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Ft. I, pp. 163-64. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 151. 

3 ibid. 
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to govern the province as his viceroy, who built there a 
temple of Adin&tha in Vikrama sainvat 1088= 1031 A. D. * 

The loss of Abu by Dhandhu evidently implied the 
loss of control over it by the Param&ras of Malwa. 
Hence Bhoja did not allow the incident to pass unnoticed. 
He took up the cause of Dhandhu, and strained every 
nerve to recover the lost province. Bhima was eventu- 
ally forced to withdraw, and the authority of the 
Param&ras was re-established there. A general descrip- 
tion of Bhoja’s glorious victory over this oaulukya king 
is given in the TJdayapur prasasti. • Though at present 
there is no direct evidence to prove that he wrested 
Mount Abu from the Oaulukyas, the fact that Dhandhu’s 
son and successor, PAr^apMa, was ruling over it in tho 
middle of the 11th century A. D., quite independently of 
Gujarat, 3 leads us to that conclusion. It was quite 
impossible for either Dhandhu or Phr^apftla to recover 
their paternal throne from Bhima without external aid. 

The latter part of Bhoja’s reign was as unhappy and 
inglorious as those of his predecessors Munja and Sindhu- 
rlija. Incessant wars with his neighbours wore out his 
military strength*," and it was further weakened by the 
terrible blow inflicted on it by the Elar^hta king, Some- 
svara, shortly after lOdidi A. D. Somesvara, as has been 
said already, ravaged Malwa, plundered its capital, and 
forced Bhoja to flee. After this, the country was 
exposed to the occasional attacks of marauding bands of 
foreign soldiers. The extent of lawlessness that prevailed 
there during this period can well be estimated from 
the narrative of MerutuAga. It is said that, * on one 

1 E. I., Vol. IX, p. iSi. 

2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 235. 

3 Ibid., Vol. IX, p. n. 

4 Frabandhacint&matu, pp. 73*75. 
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occasion, when Bhoja went to pay his devotions to his 
family goddess in the outskirts of the city of Dhhrh, he 
was attacked by a roving band of Gujarati soldiers, and, 
being taken unawares by this unexpected incident, 
immediately galloped back to the city. As he was 
passing through the main gate, two Gujarati cavalry- 
men, named Altlya and AkolAya, blocked his way, but 
nothing untoward happened and he escaped unhurt. 

This disordered state of things came at length to its 
logical conclusion. Bhoja grew old, and his days were 
numbered. There was no one in the royal family strong 
enough to control the situation. And just at this critical 
moment, says Merutu^ga, Bhima entered into an alliance 
with the Kalacuri Kangya for the invasion of Hlalwa. 
It was stipulated in their agreement that, in case of vic- 
tory, they should divide the conquered territory between 
them in equal shares. The allied forces advanced 
towards Malwa under the leadership of the two most 
eminent generals of the age. In this dilhoult position, 
Bhoja, though dejected and disheartened, made all 
possible arrangements for a suitable defence. Unfortuna- 
tely, however, he was overcome by a bodily malady, and 
died in the midst of the war. His successor, Jayasimha, 
could not withstand the onslaught of the attacking 
forces, and surrendered to them. 

The whole kingdom of the Faram&ras now lay 
prostrate before Bhima and Earna, who marched 
triumphantly into the royal city of Dh&rd. 

The above account given ^by MerutuAga finds 
corroboration, in its main outlines, in ^ many ancient 
records. The Yadnagar prafosti * of the reign of the 

I Bhimo ’pi dviqatAni sad& pranayinAm bhogyatvamWlsedivAn ■ 
Kio^i-bhAratn idam babh&ra n;fpati(|;i} ^ri-BhSmadevo 

njpab 11 
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Gaulukya Kum&rapd.la states that Bhlma was terrible to 
his enemies and loving to his friends. “What wonder 
was there that his horses, supremely skilled in accomplish 
-ing the five paces (called dhfi,r&), quickly gained Dh&rfi,, 
the capital of the emperor of MAlava ?” Somesvara in 
his Kirti-kaumudi says that ’ Bhima vanquished Bhoja, 
king of Dh&r&, and spared his lifo. The Sukrta-sam- 
kirtana * narrates Bhoja’s defeat at the hand of Bhima. 
Jayasiinhadeva records that^ before the greatness of 
Bhima the arm of Bhoja faded away like the lotus. 
Merutufiga further tells us that * after the conquest of 
Malwa, Ear^ incorporated the whole of it into his own 
kingdom, without giving any share to Bhima. But the 
Gaulukya king, through his agent, D&mara, forced 
the Ealaouri chief to surrender to him a golden 
shrine and an image of iSiva. Hemacandra mentions 
nothing about the battle between Bhoja and Bhima, but 
partly corroborates the above statement of Merutufiga by 
relating that Eangia defeated Bhoja, king of Mftlava, and, 
being hard pressed by Bhima’s agent, B&modara, surren- 
dered to him the “raa^clapikfl,’', which he took from 
Bhoja. s 

Thus ended the long career of Bhoja, admittedly a 
king of superior merit and rare valour. There is no doubt 
that he had to pass through many vicissitudes, yet the 
fact that he was a military leader of a high order admits 

Dh&r&-pamcaka-sadhanaika-caturais tad-vftjibhih sfldhit& 
Ksipram Maiava<cakravartti-nagari Dh&reti ko viszna}^h D 
(E. 1 ., Vol. I, p. 297, V. g.) 

1 Sarga II, w. 16-18. 

2 Ibid., w. 17-20. 

3 Kum&rapftla-carita, v. 34. 

4 Frabandhacintamani, pp. 74-75. 

5 Dvyairaya, Sarga IX, v. 57, p. 692. 
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of no question. The power of his mighty arm was felt 
by the Kar^&tas and ^il&hilras on the south, the Cedis on 
the east, and the Gau]akyas on the west. His valiant 
soldiers made a triumphant march through Hanauj and 
Ajmer on the north, MerutuAga relates that’ when 
Bhoja went out for conquests 

'*The Cola king enters the bosom of the sea, the 
Andhra king repairs to a hole in a mighty mountain ; 

*'The king of EangAta does not wear his turban, the 
king of Gujarat frequents the mountain torrents ; 

“Cedi, that warlike monarch, flickers with weapons ; 
the king of Ed.nyakubja is here bent double.” 

“The bards sang before the king 
“0 Bhoja, all the kings are distracted with the 
burden of the fear of the advance of thy army only. 

“On the floor of thy pr&on, the angry wrangle about 
place on which to lay their beds, 

‘*Has increased in the night among these mutual 
rivals who thus dispute, 

“The king of Eo^ka^a sleeps in the corner, lAta near 
the door, Ealinga in the courtyard ; 

*“You are a new arrival, EoSala ; my father also used 

to abide on this level spot.* ” 

This description, though poetic in expression, contains 
a great deal of truth, A brief survey of the king’s 
military career will show that he came into conflict with 
almost all the chiefs referred to in the above verse. His 
successes in the early years of his reign were sweeping, 
and put him into possession of vast territories. 

Great as were Bhoja’s military successes, his attain- 
ments in the peaceful arts are even more to be admired. 
His versatile mind did not limit its activity only to the 
business of war ; it was directed also towards building 


I Frabandhacintfimagi, p. 44 . 
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up in Malwa an ideal kingdom. Schools were establi- 
shed for the proper education of his subjects. ‘ Sufficient 
emoluments and bounties were granted to those who 
devoted their lives to the cultivation of literary science. 
He himself was a great poet, and spent his days in the 
company of erudite scholars. * He was beloved by all 
the literary men of his age, and his unbounded liberality 
gave them fresh encouragement to pursue their work. 
The great poet Bilha^ lamented his failure to meet 
with him, and felt it in the very core of his heart. This 
he expressed through the following verse, in the 
Vikramfl,hkadeva-oarita. ^ 

"Assuming a voice in the cooing of the pigeons 
that nested on the lofi^ turrets of her gates, Dh&iA, as 
it were, cried piteously in disguise ; *Bhoja is my king. 
He, forsooth, is none of the vulgar princes. Woe is to 
me i’ Why didst thou not come into his presence ?” 

Bhoja’s activities in- the field of architecture also 
deserve special notice. The Hdayapur pralasti * credits 
him with the building of a large number of temples. 
To-day very few remains of his extensive work can be 
traced, owing to the fact that, since the final conquest 
of Malwa by the Moslems, a large number of ancient 
Hindu temples have been converted into mosques by the 
new rulers. 


1 Vide post, Chapter VIII. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Bhojah kam&-bhrt sa khalu na khalais tasya samyam 

narendrais 

tat-pratyaksam kini iti bhavata nagatam hft hatasmi l 
Vasya dvaroddscnara-aikhara- kroda-paravatanaui 
nada-vyajad iti sakarugam vyaja-hareva Dhaia n 

(Vikramankadeva-carita, Sarga XVIII, v. g6.) 

4 E. I., Vol. I, p. 238', V. 20 ; vide post, Chapter VIII. 


1 $ 
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Malwa enjoyed a happy existence during this period. 
The people passed their days in joy and merriment. 
Firishta tells us that, ’ “twice yearly Haja Bhoja kept 
a great feast Avhich lasted forty days, during which all 
the most celebrated dancers and singers of Hindoostan 
being assembled, he distributed food and wine ; and at 
the end of the feast new clothes and ten iniskals were 
presented to each guest.** 

Bhoja was well known for his munificence and 
liberality. In his Uj jain plate * he lays down the follow- 
ing maxim, which seems to hare been the motto of 
his life : 

“Of wealth, which is as fleeting as a flash of light- 
ning or a bubble of water, there are two good fruits or 
uses, and only two : one is its employment in charities 
and the other- is the maintenance thereby of other men’s 
fame.” 

All this speaks for the broadness of his mind. As 
a conqueror, as a poet, and as a builder of architecture, 
he deserves a high place among the sovereigns of ancient 
India. As a benevolent monarch he had hardly any 
parallel. He left behind him an abiding impression 
that survives even to this day. 



CHAPTER V. 

FROM JAYASIMHA TO JAYAV ARMAN 

It has been seen in the foregoing chapter that Bhoja 
fell ill, and died suddenly in the midst of his war with 
the combined forces of the Kalacuris and the Oaulukyas. 
His enemies captured the imperial city of Dh&T&, and 
held it for some time by their superior force. Jayasiinha, 
Bho 3 a*s successor, had no chance of regaining his throne 
with the petty resources at his disposal, unless he could 
secure adequate reinforcements from outside. During 
this period SomesvaraT of EIari)4ta, who commanded a 
vast military force, was the only king who could render 
any effective assistance to him in this difficulty ; and 
Jayasimha, therefore, putting aside all racial jealousies 
and family pride, sought'his aid. ‘ Though the old sore 
caused by the constant enmity between the C&]ukyas 
and the Param&ras was still unhealed, Somesvara deemed 
it politic to take up the cause of the dethroned Param&ra 
chief. He probaly thought that the extinction of the 
Param&ra government in Malwa would rather help bis 
two neighbours to strengthen their arms, which might 
in the near future be raised against himself. Karna had 
already sent his general, Vapullaka,* to make conquests 
■for him to the south of the Narmada, and this valiant 
officer within a short space of time, scored a great 
success by the conquest of the Svetap&da country 
(between the years 1061 and 1061 A. D.), and of the 
province of L&ta.^ It was quite apparent that the next 
victim of his attack would be the C&lukya kingdom of 

1 VikramaiQkadeva-carita, Sarga 111 , v. 67. 

2 Memoirs A. S. I., No. 23, p. 133. 3 I*’***- 
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the Deccan. Somesvara, therefore, sent his son, 
Yikram&ditya, a distinguished general, with a large army 
to help the cause of Jayasimha. After a hard contest the 
C&lukya prince succeeded in routing Kar^a and Bhima, 
and drove them from the Land of Malwa, establishing 
Jayasimha once more on his throne.* Thus, after suffer- 
ing a temporary collapse, the Faram&ra government 
reasserted itself, though bereft of its pristine glory. 
JAYASIMHA I 

Two inscriptions of Jayasimha’s reign have been 
discovered. 

(i) The Mandhata plates ” were issued from the royal 
camp itself at Dh{i,rfi„ on the 13th of the dark half of 
AjSi^ha of the year Sain 1112, corresponding to 1055 A.D 
Jayasiinha records in it the grant of the village Bhima of 
the Maktula (group of) forty-two in the PAr?apathaka 
maqi^ala, for the maintenance of the Brahmans of the 
patta^ld. at the holy AmareSvara. Of the localities, 
Amaresvara is evidently the modern place of pilgrimage 
of the same name near the island of Mandhata, on 
the south bank of the Narmada, in the Nimar District. 
Ajb for FAr^apathaka ma^dala, I suggest that it was a 
province bounded by the Furna, a tributary of the Tapti 
river. The rest of the localities cannot be identified. 

(ii) The Fanhera inscription ^ was issued by Jaya- 
siipha’s feudatory, MaQ.4alika, who had been governing 
the country of V&gada. It is dated V.S. 1116.(1059 A.D.). 

1 Sa M&Iavendum fiaranam pravistam akantake sth&payati 

sma rfijye | 

kany&-prad&na-cchalatab ksittlab sarvasva-d&nam baha- 

vo ’sya cakruh || 
(Vikram&nkadeva-carita, Sarga III, v. 67.) 

2 E. I., Vol. Ill, p. 46. 

3 A. S. I., 1916-17, Part I, p. 19. (unpublished.) 
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WAR WITH KANHA. 

Sometime before 1059 A. D. Jayasimba had to en- 
counter a hostile force, which was led by a general named 
Elanha. He, however, succeeded in routing the enomy 
with the help of his feudatory Ma^dalika. * The Panhera 
inscription ” relates that Ma^dalika captured in battle the 
commander Kanba with all his horses and elephants, and 
handed them over to Jayasimha. It is not yet known 
whose military officer was Hanha. 

INVASION OF VEtiGI AND WAR WITH THE COLAS. 

Jayasimha, having regained his throne with the 
assistance of the Gd.lukyas, became a staunch adherent 
to their government. In the sixth and seventh decades 
of the eleventh century A. D., the Gilnkyas were in 
constant war with their southern neighbours. ’ Vikram- 
fi,ditya (VI) was at that time the governor of BanavfLsi, 
and was deputed by his father to protect the interests of 
his empire in the south. The Eastern Ghlukya B&jar&ja, 
the king of Veigi, died in 1062 A. D. His son 
BAjendra II (later on KulottuAga Gola I) was too young 
to govern his kingdom. Vikram&ditya intended to avail 
himself of this opportunity of conquering VeAgi and 
organised a vast army for that purpose. Jayasimha, who 
was indebted to Vikramfbditya for his past services, 
seems to have joined him in this expedition in order to 
help his cause. The allied arftiies advanced towards 
VeAgi and threatened the Eastern G&lukyas. The young 

1 Vide post, chapter X. 

2 A. S. I., 1916-17. P- 19- 

3 Ancient India, by K. S. Aiyangar, pp. T20 ff., Bom. Gaz., 
Vol. I, Part I, p. 441 i S. 1. 1.. VoL III, p. 193- 
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Biftijendra oould not resist their onslaught, and VeAgi fell 
in the hand of Vikram&ditya and Jayasimha. In that 
predicament VijayAditya VII, the younger brother of 
the deceased HAjarAja, took up the cause of his nephew, 
and appealed to Cola VirarAjendra (A. D. 1062 ~ 1069) 
for assistance. The Gola king responded to his prayer 
and marched towards VeAgi at the head of a large army. 
He confronted his enemies on the hank of the Elistna 
near Bezwada (Visaiyavl^ai). In the action that 
followed the Ear^Atas and the ParamAras were severely 
worsted, and the brother of Jayasiinha with many other 
generals lost their lives. VeAgi was reconquered by the 
Colas, and VlrarAjendra appointed VijayAditya to rule it 
on behalf of RAjendra Cola. * The Tiruvengadu 
inscription * of the second year of the reign of Vlra- 
rAjendra tells us that he defeated the army sent into 
VeAgainA^u by VikramAditya. The Koruvur inscrip- 
tion 3 of the fourth year of his reign records that he 
despatched the (banner of) the ferocious tiger into all 
directions and out off the beautiful heads, surrounded by 
garlands (won) on battlefields, of VAran, of the Eerala, 
(who wore) large ankle rings, and of the younger brother 
of Ja(na)nAtha of DhArA The Manimangalam inscrip- 
tion * of the fifth year (1067 A. D.) of his reign gives us 
a more detailed information. It states that ^having 
moved (his camp), he declared — 'we shall not return 
without regaining the good country of VeAgai, which 
(we have formerly) subdued. You, * (who are) strong, 
come and defend (it) if (you) are able 1’ — ^That army 


1 S. 1 . 1 ., VoL III, p. 193. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid, p. 37. 

4 Ibid., p. 69. 

5 This is addressed to the kings who held Vengi. 
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which had for its chiefs Janan&than, the da 94 and.yaka 
Rfijamayan, whose mast elephants trumpeted in herds, 
and Mupparasan’. 

Janan&tha, referred to above, is in all probability 
Jayasimha, who was at that time on the throne of 
Dh&rd.. * The dogi^an&yaka B&jamayan and Mnpparasan, 
with whom Jananditha joined in their expedition against 
Vehgi, seem to have been officers of Vikram&ditya VI. 

WAR WITH THE CAULUKYAS AND THE KARNAtAS. 

In the latter part of his reign Jayasimha had to en- 
counter another catastrophe which again swept away his 
throne, and overthrew the Faram&ra government. After 
the death of the G&]ukya Somesvara I, his son 
Bhuvanaikamalla Somesvara II ascended the throne of 
Kalyani in 1069 A. B. He soon entered into a quarrel 
with his younger brother Vikramfiditya.® When the 
G&lukya empire was threatened with a fratricidal war, 
Jayasimha turned against Somesvara II, and probably 
intrigued with Vikram&ditya for the overthrow of the 
Gfltlukya king. This seems to have provoked Semesvara 
to declare war against Malwa. He made an alliance 
with Kar^a (A. B. 1063-109^), the successor of Bhima I, 
on the throne of Gujarat for the destruction of the 

1 In the ancient Tamil records the northern names were 
often distorted to a considerable extent. Kalidgattu-parani 
mentions VikramAditya VI as Virudarftja (I. A., Vol. XIX, p. 333). 
He is described in the Karuvur inscription (S. I. I., Vol. 1 II, 
p. 37) as Vikkalan along with Janan&tha of DhftrA, and in the 
Manimangalam inscription as Vikki (ibid, p. S6, 1. 3)* . Jay®" 
simha, the younger brother of Vikram&ditya VI, is mentioned in 
the Tiruvallam inscription as Sidga^a^ (ibid. p. 118). 

2 Vikrftmahkadeva-carita, Introduction, p. 33i Edited by 
BOhler, 
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FavamSkva sovereignty, and in order to help him in his 
military operation despatched his general, Gahga 
Uday&ditya, and his feudatory, Hoysaja Breya^ga with a 
large contingent. Jayasimha made a strenuous effort to 
defend his kingdom against this incursion of Kar^a and 
the Karoditas but utterly failed. In the fierce battle 
that followed he lost his life, and Malwa was easily con- 
quered by the invaders. The Oaulukyas together with 
the Kar^^ktas took possession of the Imperial city of 
Dh&r&, and there unfurled again the glorious banner of 
victory. The Nagpur Frasasti ^ gives an account of Jaya- 
siinha’s death in the battle, and the conquest of M&lava 
by the combined forces of Karima and the Kar^&tas. An 
inscription from Sudi describes Somesvara II as ‘*a 
blazing fire to the ocean that is the race of the M&lavyas”. 
A stone inscription from Balagami,’ dated Saka 998 => 1071 
A. D.t reports of the dandan&yaka Uday&ditya that, 
'completely defeating the M&lava king who had raised his 
enmity, and all those who had secretly conspired against 
the throne and against the master, and seizing their 
property and women laden with jewels he handed them 
over to his emperor (Somesvara II)’. An inscription,^ 
dated 1100 A. D., of the reign of Ereyahga, records 
that he defeated a host of kings between the TTima 
mountain and Setu at the bidding of the G&lukya 
emperor. "With the hot rage in Nannnge’s breast as 
the witness of fire, and by means of Dh&rS. (other- 
wise, with the pouring of water) he suddenly 
wedded the goddess of Yalour — the brave Foysaja king. 
As the m 8 U 9 .dapa was consumed in the burning of the 

1 E. I.,Vol.II,p. 18$. 

2 Mysore Inscription, p. 164, P. S. O. C. A., No. 160. 

3 E. C., Vol. V, AK, No. rzoa, p, 152. For Ereyanga’s date, 
vide post. 
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Elh&^4ara (forest), so. the fire of the Foysa]a king’s glory 
sprang up in the Vindhya mountains and seized the city 
of Udhapuram of his enemies.” 

Udhapuram may he the same as TTdayapur, in the 
Gwalior State, Central India. 

The Shimoga Taluq inscription, * dated about 
1112 A.D., of the reign of YifuuTardhana states that his 
father EreyaAga was a right hand to the G&lukya king. 
“Trampling down the M&lava army, he did not spare 
EhArA but burnt and scattered it.” Another inscription, * 
dated 1161 A. D., of the same prince records that “while 
O&lukya was looking on, BreyaAga without efEort 
plundered the Md.laya king’s hill fort, which was too 
strong for the C&Iukyas.” A third inscription, ^ dated 
1164i A. D., of the reign of Narasimha, registers the fact 
that “Ereyaflga subdued with his army the great I)h9.rA 
the chief place in the M&lava kingdom, and thus 
conferred victory on (his) -emperor.” 

The Belur copper-plate ♦ of the Hoysala Vi§5.u- 
vardhana, dated 1117 A. B., records that EreyaAga, in a 
conquest of the North, captured Dh&r&, the stronghold 
of the lords of M&lava, which had been rendered prosper- 
ous by king Bhoja. An inscription, * dated 1169 A. D., 
of the Hoysala Narasimha I, the successor of Vis^iu- 
vardhana, corroborates this fact by stating that Ereyauga 

1 E. C., Vol. VII, Sh, No. 64, p. 24.- 

2 Ibid., Vol. V, p. 163, AK, No. 1 17. 

3 Ibid., Vol. IV, part II. p. 119. 

4 Dhara-dhftro bhuja-balavatftm Maiavadhigvaranftm 
Bhojenaujo-vijita-ripunft varddhiti yft prasiddhft | 
s&bad Aposanam ahita-bhii-bhojane yasya pfirwara 
KaiiberASArvijaya-aamaye varnpyate kim sa virah n 

(Ibid., Vol. V, p. 26, Hn, No. 53.) 


5 Ibid., VoL II, No. 349. 
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burnt in a moment Dh&rA, the capital of the M&lava 
king. 

As regards the Gaulukya Kangia, the Prthvlr&ja-vijaya * 
tells us that he conquered M&lava. Arisiinha reports 
that ” Earua defeated the MAlava king and his army, 
and despoiled him of an image of Nilaka^tha (Siva). 
Somesvara also relates about kangia’s conquest of M&lava. 
He narrates that ^ ‘when the territory of the king of 

1 SargaV. 

2 Sukrtasatpktrtana, Sarga II, v. 23. 

Professor Kielhorn thinks that Karna, mentioned in the 
Nagpur prafiasti, is the Ealacuri king of the same name (E. I., 
Vol. II, p. 181,). This is not corroborated by any evidence. If 
the subject is viewed in the light of the Prthvirftja-vijaya, 
Suk^tasaipkirtana and Surathotsava, Karla’s identification with 
the Gaulukya king of the same name seems more plausible. But 
there is one apparent difficulty in accepting it quite unreservedly. 
MerutuAga says that the Caujukya Karna ascended the throne 
in 1063 A. D. A fragmentary inscription, dated 1513 A. D. 
(J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII, p. 35), states that Uday&ditya built the 
temple of Udayapur in V. S. 1116=1059 AD. The record 
is very perfunctorily executed, and abounds in gross mistakes. 
If Udayftditya is supposed to have ascended the throne of 
M&lava, having defeated the Cau]ukya Karna, he cannot be 
taken to have ruled in 1059 A. D. as a sovereign lord, because 
Kan^ had not yet assumed the kingly power. This difficulty 
can be surmounted by assuming that Uday&ditya built the 
Udayapur temple in 1059 A* when he was ruling his paternal 
territory apparently from Udayapur. That he did not assume 
the sovereignty of Malwa in 1059 A. D. can be gathered from 
the Panhera inscription, which reports that at that time 
Jayasimha was ruling over it. 

3 Dh&rAdhifia-purodhasfl nija-nppa-ksonlm vilokyAkhil&m 
Cauluky&kulit&m tad-atyaya-k^ krtyft kilotp&dit& | 
mamtrair yasya tapasyatah pratihat& tatraiva tam m&mtrikam 
^ samhftya tadil-lat& tarum iva k^ipram pray&t& kvacit n 

(Surathotsava, kavi'prafosti, v. 20). 
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DhA.T& was overrun by the Caulukyas, the former’s 
chaplain called up by incantations an evil spirit for the 
destruction of his master’s enemy. But Ama, the 
chaplain of Eiar^a, succeeded by counter incantations in 
turning back the evil spirit against the conjuror, who 
was instantaneously killed by it.* 

udayAditya. 

The Param&ras thus again lost their supremacy 
almost before they recovered from the shock they had 
received more than a decade previously. But in these 
dark days there was one ray of light on the eastern 
horizon, which gradually expanded, and dispersed all the 
black clouds from the sky of Malwa. UdayUlditya, a 
scion of a junior branch of the Faram&ras, stood 
gallantly for the liberation of his ancestral dominion. 
In those perilous hours he appealed to the G&ham&na 
Burlabha III, the king .of ^llkambhari, for assistance. 
After the discomfiture of the C&ham&na Ylryardma 
by Bhoja, a friendly relation seems to have been esta- 
blished between the houses of Shkambhari and Bhftrfi. 
Hence Hurlabba lost no time in sending a cavalry force 
to the assistance of the Param&ras. Udayfiditya thus 
being sufficiently re-inforced fell upon the combined 
forces of the Caujukyas and the Elarjjfltas, and within a 
short time succeeded in regaining the country. The 
Prthvlrhja-vijaya * tells us that the Gfiham&na Durlabha 

I Malaven OdayftdityenAsmftd cvftpyatonnatih 
mamdfikini hrad&d eva Icbhe pflranam abdhinfl II v. 76 
sftramgftkhyam turamgara sa dadau yasmai manojavam 
na hy uccaibSravasam katra-sirndhor anyah prayaccliali II 

V. 77 

jigaya Garjaraip Kar^am tamaSvain pr&pya MAlavah 
labdhftnflruh sflryarathamfti) karoti vyoma-laiuglianam 11 

Sarga V, v. 78 
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was the cause of the prosperity of Uday&ditya of Mhlava, 
IJdayhditya, having received cavalry from him defeated 
the Gurjara Elangia, and obtained M&lava. Udayapur 
praSasti tells us that* **when that devotee of Bharga 
(^iva i. €. Bhoja), whose brilliance resembled that of the 
sun, had gone to the mansion of the gods, the earth, like 
Bh&rh, was filled with the dense darkness of his foes, 
(and) his hereditary warriors became infirm in body. 
Then arose king Uday&ditya, as it were another sun, 
destroying the darkness of powerful foes, with the 
rays issuing from his sword, (and thus) gladdening 
the hearts of his people by his splendour. Lo! how 
easy was the rescue of this earth for that Faram&ra, 
by whom the primeval boar was restored without 
dMoulty.” 

The Nagpur inscription * makes matters clearer by 
stating that “when he (Bhoja) had become Indra's 
companion, and when the realm was overrun by floods 
in which its sovereign was submerged, his relation, 
Udayftditya, became king. Uplifting the earth, which 
was troubled by kings and taken possession of by 
Karfla, who, joined by the Karw&tas, was like the 
mighty ocean, he acted like the holy Boar.’' 

1 Tatr-aditya-prat&pe gatavati sadanam Svarggi^Am 

Bhargga-bhakte 

vyftptA Dh&reva dhAtri ripa-timira-bharair mmaula-lokas 

tadAbbAt t 

^srastAmgo nihatyodbhata-ripu-timiram lthad£p> 

damdAmfiu jAIai — 

r anyo bhAsvAn-iv-odyan-dyutini udita janAtm 

OdayAditya devah n 
(E. I., VoL I, p. 336, V. 21 i p. 238.) 

2 Tasmin vAsava-va(ba)ndhatAin upagate rAjye ca kulyAkuIe 

magna-svAmini tasya va(ba)ndhur UdayAdityo’ bhavad 

bbApatih I 
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It is evident from the above verses that the 
authority of the Paramhras in Malwa, though it 
received a severe blow at the hand of its foreign 
enemies, was soon revived by a hero known as 
TJdayftditya. He is described in the TJdayapur prasasti 
as a relation of Bhoja. An inscription * from Udayapur, 
in Bhilsa, furnishes us with more detailed information 
regarding his pedigree. It relates that there was a 
prince named Sauravira, (dhravira) a member of the 
Param&ra (P&vara) family, who carved out a principality 
of his own in M&lava. He was learned, pious, liberal, 
valiant, and possessed of both his own and his enemies’ 
armies. His son was Gondala, who was a receptacle of 
noble qualities, devoted to the Gods, a conqueror of his 
enemies, and famous for his own deeds. His son was 
Gyht& (Jhhth), whose son again was Udayhditya, the 
great destroyer of the enemy (ari-bala-mathana), who, 
having obtained the eastern territory, proceeded to the 
interior of Mhlava, * which was formerly governed by 
his ancestors. The country was made glorious by him. ^ 

yenoddhytyamahftr^navopama-milat-Karijnita 

-Kar^i^a-pra (bhu) 

m urwipila-kadarthit&m bhuvam imfim firimad 

-Var&h&yi tam h 
(E. L, Vol. II, pp. 192, 185, V. 3a.) 

1 J. A. S. B., Vol. IX. p. 549. 

2 Mfliave madhya-defiam gatvS sthAnam prasidhiti 

3 The inscription under review was discovered in the 
N 51 aka#ieBvara temple, and is edited in the journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL IX, p. S 47 - The editor takes 
"Aribalamathana” as a proper name, and makes its possesssor 
a successor of Gondala, omitting the name of GyAtA (JfiAtA). 
He is further of opinion that Aribalamathana went to MAlava 
and recovered MadhyadeSa, which had formerly been governed 
by his ancestors, and was later on usurped by the inimical 
rAjAs. He was succeeded by bis son, UdayAditya. 
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It follows from the above record that Uday&ditya 
and his predecessors belonged to a junior branch of the 
Paramfl.ra family. They seem to have been ruling as 
feudatories of the Imperial house of Dh&r&, in the 
east of Malwa, at TJdayapur, in Bhilsa. When Malwa 
was overrun by the combined forces of the Oaulukyas 
and the Kar^Atas, and layasiinha lost his life in battle 
against them, Uday&ditya, as we have seen above, 
proved the saviour of the Faram&ra kingdom, and 
entirely recovered it from the grip of the foreign 
armies. There was no other prince in the royal house 
of Dh&r& strong enough to hold the reins of govern- 
ment in that difficult situation. Hence the royal 
power was entrusted to Uday&ditya, whose claim so 
evidently superseded that of all others. A faint 
recollection. -of this event has been embodied in the 
Ain-i-Akbari, though in a somewhat altered version. 
It runs that ' *‘Mufija gave thanks to God, welcomed 


Mr, Hall contends that the word 'Sauravira’, rightly 
Sftravtra in the monument adverted to, is not the name 
of a king. Gondala is the first regal personage whom it notices. 
His sen seems to be Gy&t&, for which 'Pflt4’, has been printed s 
the vernacular corruption perhaps of ‘JfiAta’, nominative of 
Jfifttr. Ari-bala-mathana, if such be the true reading, is an 
epithet of the doubtful 'Gyfttft’, and can by no possibility be a 
proper name. Uday&ditya is represented as the son of the last ; 
and he is distinctly stated to have been ruling in Sam Iii6, 
or Saka 981. (J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII, p. 35.) I agree with 
Mr. Hall in thinking that "Ari-bala-mathana’ is not a proper 
name. But I am inclined to take it as an epithet of Uday^itya. 
If the record is studied in the light of the Udayapur prafiasti 
and the Nagpur inscription, it must be maintained that 
Udayftditya and not Gy&t& (JMt41, rescued his ancestral 
dominion of Malwa and established his authority over it, 

I Translated by Jarrett, Vol.lI,p. 217. 
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Bhoja with much aSection and appointed him his 
successor. When his son Jayachnd*B reign was ended, 
none of the FoQ.whr caste was found worthy to succeed. 
Jitpal, of the Towar caste, who was one of the 
principal land-owners, was elected to the throne, and, 
thus, by the vicissitudes of fortune, the sovereignty 
passed into his family.” 

It is evident that Jayachnd, mentioned above, is 
identical with Jayasiinha, and Jltpal is possibly the 
same as Uday&ditya. 

A number of inscriptions of T7dayhditya*s reign 
have been discovered. The XJdayapur pra&sti, ^ which 
has often been referred to above, is engraved on a 
slab of stone, and is now lying in front of the Nila- 
ka^theSvara temple, at Udayapur, in Bhilsa. It is 
highly important and interesting, inasmuch as it 
furnishes us with much information of great signifi- 
cance for the reconstruction of the early history of the 
Param&ras of Malwa. It is the only available record 
which supplies a complete genealogy of this family 
of rulers from Upendra to Bhoja. It is undated, and 
seems to have been issued during the early part of the 
king’s reign. 

Two short inscriptions, * one of which is dated Sam 
1187 s 1080 A. B., have been found in the temple of 
Nllakanthe^vara. Two more short inscriptions of his 
reign one in the "antaiAla** of a temple at Un, in the 
Nimar District, ^ and the other on a pillar attached to 
Bhoja’s school at Dh&rfi, * have been discovered. 

1 E. I. , Vol. I, p. 233. 

2 I. A., Vol. XX, p. 83 ; Progress Report of the Archseo- 
logical Survey (Western circle), March, 1914, p. 66. 

3 A. S. I., 1918-19, p. 17 . 

4 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXI, p. 351. 
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A stone inscription ^ in Sarvasukhiyakothi at 
Jhalrapatan, in Jhalawar State, Bajputana, was executed 
in Sam 1143=1086 A. D., in the victorious reign of 
UdayAditya. It records that the Pattakila Janna, the 
son of the Fattakila G&hila, who was born in the family 
of Tailika, built a temple of ^ira and a tank in Girihilla 
between Gd4Aghansa KfLpikA and Yruvasaka. He 
promised to make an annual gift of four palas of oil and 
a lump of sweetmeat in the ceremony of Sendhavadeya. 
The inscription was engraved by the learned Harsuka. 
As the record is engraved on a stone, there was less 
chance of its being carried any great distance away from 
its original situation. Hence the temple, which Janna 
built, seems to have been somewhere near Jhalrapatan. 
This locality was under the sway of the ParamAras of 
DhArA even- as late as the middle of the thirteenth 
century A. D. * 

Prom the evidence of these inscriptions, it may fairly 
be inferred that the kingdom over which UdayAditya 
held sway extended at least up to Jhalrapatan on the 
north, Bhilsa on the east, and the Nimar District on the 
south. This proves that he succeeded in regaining 
almost the whole of the territory over which his prede- 
cessor Bhoja ruled in the latter part of his reign. The 
Bheraghat inscription of the Kalaouri Narasimha ^ 
designates UdayAditya as the king of the province 
of Malwa, and the Kambel inscription ^ of the 
Enlacuri Jayasimha describes him as the lord of 
DhArA. 

1 J. A. S. B., 1914, p. 341. 

2 Progress Report o£ the Archaeological Siirvey (Western 
circle), 1913, p. $6. 

3 Mftlava-mandalftdhin&thOdayfiditya. 'E. I„ Vol. II, p. 12. 

4 DharAdhMOday 4 ditya. J. A., Vol. XVIII, p. 217. 
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Uday&ditya was admittedly a military commander 
of a high order. But our information as to his further 
warlike activities is not very extensive. 

After the restoration of peace in Malwa, Udayfi.ditya 
had to encounter another invasion of the C&lukyas, 
Somesvara II was overthrown by his younger brother, 
Vikramfiditya VI, in 1076 A D. Vikram&ditya, who was 
an ally of Jayasimha, turaed an enemy of Uday&ditya. He 
seems to have led a successful campaign against Malwa, 
shortly after his accession to the throne. An inscription,* 
dated 1077 A. D., from Shikarpur Taluq, records that 
"he was the source of a great fever of terror to the king 
of Dh&rA” 

These reverses, however did not materially disturb 
the peaceful continuance of the Faram&ra rule. 

TJday&ditya spent the remaining years of his reign in 
peace and happiness. He had a profound veneration 
for men of letters. The educational institute, established 
by Bhoja at I)h&r&, flourished under his careful supervi- 
sion. Ho engraved charts, containing alphabets and 
rules of grammar, for the guidance of the students, on the 
walls of Bhoja’s school at Dh&r&, and also in the 
Ghauberdera Temple at Un, in the Nimar District. ® He 
declared that they were placed there for the grati- 
fication of poets and princes. ^ 

Udayftditya showed unflagging zeal also in the 
building of architectural monuments. He laid the 
foundation of the city of Udayapur in Bhilsa, and erected 
there the great temple of Nllakaflithesvara, An inscrip- 
tion from Udayapur'* records that this temple was built 

1 Dh&rA-nfttha-inahft-bha3^-jvara-karain 

(E. C., Vol. VII, Sk., No. 124 , P- 

2 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXI, p. 350. 3 P* 35** 

4 J. A. S. B., Vol. IX, p. 540. j 

I8 
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by him in 1059 A. D , and was considered the most 
superb of its kind in the whole of India. Another 
inscription, ’ discovered in the same temple, credits him 
with the foundation of Udayapur, Udayesvara, and 
Udayasamudra. Udayesvara is perhaps the same as 
Nllakaijithesvara. At present, Udayasamudra cannot be 
identified. It must have been a lake or a big tank in 
the vicinity of Udayapur. UdayAditya is reported to 
have erected many other temples, caused tanks to be 
excavated, performed religions ceremonies, and granted 
lands productive of gold and corn to the Brahmans. " It 
can hardly be doubted that some among the group of 
temples at Un, were his own contributions. ^ 

Some gold coins of UdayAditya’s reign hare been 
found in the Central Provinces.^ Besides these, no 
other coins of the dynasty have yet been discovered. 

It will be admitted by everyone that UdayAditya's 
career as a king was one of unique success. He came 
as a boon to the FaramAras in the day of their worst 
calamity. The most difficult and responsible task with 
which he was faced, was, amidst highly adverse circum- 
stances, conducted by him to a successful issue. He 
restored peace and order, and an atmosphere suitable 
to the peaceful pursuit of the daily avocations of life. 
As a true successor to the throne of Munja and Bhoja, 
he paid equal attention to the healthy advancement 
of the literary movement. The judicious care which 
he took for the furtherance of education is unique 
in its character. In the field of architecture his 

I Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey (Western 
circle), 1914, p. 66. 

3 J. A. S. B., Vol. IX, p. 540, 

3 A. S. I., 1918-19, pp. 17.18. 

4 J. A S. B., 1920, Plate XIII, No. 2 . 
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achievements were marvellous. The great Nlla- 
ka^thesvara temple still stands to testify to his greatness. 
Thus the work set on foot by Muhja and Bhoja for 
erecting Malwa into an ideal state was in full operation 
during the reign of UdayMitya, and did not flag for 
want of royal patronage. * 

The BAs Mfi,lA“ relates that ‘Ooday&dit* (UdayAditya) 
had two wives, one belonging to the Solunkhee (SolAflki) 
dynasty and the other to the WAghelA clan. By the 
SolAhki queeen he had a son named Jug Bev (Jagaddeva), 
and by the YAgheli queen another son called Bindhuwul 
(Banadhavala). Prince Jug Bev was an intrepid 
warrior, and his fame as a general spread all over India. 
He had three wives.' The flrst was the daughter of 
Baja BAj, the BAk Ghowra king of Took-TodA, which, 
since Baja BAj himself was blind, had been under the 
regency of his son Beerj (Vtrya). The second was 
the daughter of Sidh BAj Jesingh Bev (Jayasiinha 
SiddharAja), the king of Gujarat, and the third was 
a princess of the house of BAjA Phool of Bhojnagar. 
Bindhuwul married the daughter of Gumbheer (Qam- 
bhira), a chief of Gord. UdayAditya, influenced by 
his WAghela queen, made Bindhuwul his heir apparent. 

1 In the middle of the nth century A. D., a family of 
princes had been ruling in Jhansi, in the United Provinces. 
An inscription on the wall of a ruined fort in that locahly 
records that the son of Sa^ftvatl, a prince of this family, 
was in some way connected with the rule of Uday&ditya, the 
Lord of Avanti. The record is in a most fragmentary state, 
and it is difficult to determine the nature of their relationship. 
(E. I., Vol. I, p. 216.) It is very likely that the prince of 
Jhansi rendered military assistance to UdayAditya, in his 
war with the Caulukyas of Gujarat. 

2 Forbes’ RAs MAIA,- edited by H. G. Rawlinson, 1924, 
Vol. I, pp. iiy ff. 
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Jug 3)ev, through the jealousy of his step-mother, 
was reduced to poverty. He left Malwa, and, in order 
to make a living, accepted military service under 
Sidh E&j in Gujarat. Within a very short time he 
became a favourite of his master on account of his 
valour and faithfulness. On one occasion he sacrificed 
his son, and offered his own life and that of his wife 
to ensure the safety of Sidh E&j from some impending 
peril. Some time afterwards, learning that Sidh Eaj 
was making preparations to invade Malwa, he resigned 
his ofS.ce and left for I)h&r& in order to defend his native 
country. Ho was received with great affection by his 
father, who subsequently appointed him his successor 
superseding Eindhuwul. Soon afterwards Ooday&dit 
died, and Jug Hev ascended the throne of Malwa, 
which he occupied for fifty-two years. 

This is the sum and substance of the story of 
Jug Dev, as narrated by the Gujarat chroniclers. Apart 
from its mythological character, it is chronologically 
inaccurate. Jug Dev could not have ruled for fifty-two 
years, since Udayfiditya’s second son, Naravarman, 
began his reign some time before 1094 A. D. Accord- 
ing to the early Jaina Chroniclers, Jayasimha-Siddhar&ja 
ascended the throne in 1094 A. D. If this is true, 
and as there is no valid reason for disbelieving it, he 
could not have been a contemporary of Ddayftditya. But 
notwithstanding these discrepancies, it cannot be denied 
that Udayfiditya had a son named Jagaddeva, who, for 
some time, became the king of Malwa. Merutufiga,* 
though he mentions the name of this prince, makes 
no allusion to his pedigree. According to him, the 
prince entered the military service of Faramd.rdin, 

I. Prabandhacintftmani, p. i86, cf. KSrtikauniudS, Sarga II, 
v. 99 . 
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king of Kuntala, and was highly honoured by the 
caulukya SiddharAja. The Paramfiira Arjunavarman, 
in his Easikasamjlvinl,' states that his predecessor, 
Jagaddeva, was very handsome and that his beauty 
was described by NULcir^ja. Two Hoysaja inscriptions • 
state that, in the latter part of the eleventh century 
A. D., Jagaddeva was the king of MMava. 

The Belava inscription of Bhojavarman,^ the king of 
Eastern Bengal, states that Jagadvijayamalla was the 
son of Udayi (Udayflditya), who was a great conqueror 
in this world. Dr. Haraprasad ^&stii rightly suggests 
that Jagadvijayamalla of the above inscription is the 
same as Jagaddeva of Malwa.-* 

UdayfLditya had connections with many of the neigh- 
bouring rulers. His daughter, SyAmala Devi, was 
married to Vijayasimha, son of Vairisimha and grandson 
of Haxnsaphla, of the Gobhila (Guhila) family.* Vijaya- 
siipha is mentioned as the ruler of Pr&gv&ta and was 


1 Yathasmat-ptkrvaja-rfipa-varnane NAcirAjasya 
satrAcA iva sAIasA iva Jasad-^arvA ivAdrl iva 
vyAjihmA iva lajjitA iva paribhrAntA ivArtA iva 
tvad-rApe nipatamti kulra na Jagaddeva prabho 

subhruvAin 

vAtAvartana-nartit-otpala-dala-droQi-druho d^^yah n p. 8 

2 Vide post p. 149 . Prof. Kielhorn takes Jagaddeva and 
theMAlava lord, referred to in one of these inscriptions, as 
two different kings (K. S I, No. 409). But the verse in 
question clearly states that Jagaddeva was the lord of MAIava. 
(Ep. Carnatica, Vol II, p. 168. No. 349.) Jagddeva is described 
as the emperor of MAIava in another Hoysala grant. (Vide 
post p. 149 fn. 2.) 

3 E. I., Vol. XII, p 40, V. 10 j J. A. S. B., Vol. X, p. 125. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 12, V. 21 ; I. A., Vol. XVIII, p. 217, 
lines 15-16. 
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evidently a king of Mewar.* • From the union of Vijaya- 
simha and Syllmala Devi was born a daughter, Alha^a 
Devi, who was given in marriage to the Kalacuri 
Gayakar^ (1115-1161 A.D.). Narasiinha and Jayasiinha 
were sons of Gayakar^a and Alhajgia Devi* 

Uday&ditya closed his reign shortly after 1086 A. D.^ 
The tradition runs that Jug Deb was his immediate 
successor to the throne, but a contemporary Faram&ra 
record states that Lak§madeva became king of Malwa 
after Uday^ditya’s death/ Jagaddeva*8 name is not 
mentioned in any Faram4ra inscription. But that he 
ruled in Malwa for some years, about this time, is borne 
out by the two Hoysala inscriptions referred to above. 
In these circumstances it may therefore be cojectured 
that the names Jagaddeva and Lak^madeva were those 
of one and the same person. 

LAK§MADEVA 

The Nagpur stone inscription ^ is the main evidence 
to throw light upon the career of this monarch. It 
records that, on the occasion of a solar eclipse, he 
granted two villages in the Vy&pura man^la, probably 
for the maintenance of a temple. The date of this grant 
cannot be definitely determined, as there were eight solar 

1 I. A, Vol. XVI, p. 346. 

2 E. I., Vol. II, p. 12. The tradition runs that "Raedhuwul 
Puar, son (or descendant; of Udayftdit of Dhftr, had three 
daughters, one of whom he betrothed to Jeip&I (Ujye P 4 I) 
Solunkhi, son of Sidh R 4 j, another to Beeji Rftj Bhatti and the 
third to the Rftna of Cheetore.” 

(Tod’s R&jasth&n, ii, 1203.) 

3 J. A. S. B.. 1914, p. 241 } A. S. I., 1923-24, p. 13s. 

4 E. I., Vol. II, p. 192. 

5 Ibid,, p. 182, 
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eclipses betvreen the years 1087 and 1094 A. D. * As 
the inscription is engraved on an ordinary piece of stone, 
which was evidently used for building a temple, it was 
less likely to have been carried any great distance from 
its original place. This makes it apparent that Yy&pura 
ma^dala was situated somewhere near Nagpur. Nagpur 
is also known as Yyalapura, which leads Mr. Bal Ganga- 
dhar Slistrl to suggest its identification with Yy&pura. “ 
The modern city of Nagpur was founded in the early 
years of the eighteenth century A. D., by the B£bja 
Bakht Buland. ^ In ancient days the most important 
place in the district was Nandivardhana or N&gardhana, 
the modern village of the same name, four miles south 
of Bamtek, which still contains huge remains of old 
forts and temples. The tradition goes that, in olden 
times Nandivardhana was an important settlement of 
the Faram&ras. This is strongly corroborated by the 
present existence of a Fonwar caste in that locality. 
Hence it is quite probable that a portion of the Nagpur 
District formed part of the kingdom of the Faram&ras 
of Malwa. Nandivardhana was included in the dominion 
of the Bfistrakfitas of M&nyakheta. In 940 A. D., the 
B&strakfita Ersna III granted to a Kanarese Brahman 
a village, in the District of N&gapura-Nandivardhana. * 
After the collapse of the B&strakfita empire, its northern 
portion was taken possession of by the Faram&ras, and 
its southern part was occupied by the O&lukyas. In the 

1 A. D. 1087, 1st August A. D. 1092, 9* May. 

„ „ 1088, 20, July „ „ 1093, 23, September 

II II logo, 24, November „ » 10941 19 i March 

II ,1 1091, 21, May 

2 J. Bo. Br., Vol. I, pp. 264-65- 

3 C. P. Gazetteer, Nagpur District, Vol. A, p. 314. 

4 Bo. Br., Vol. XVIII, p. 248. Deoli Plate. 
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latter part of the tenth century A. D. there was a hard 
contest between Muhja and Tailapa II over the boundary 
of their territory in the Godavari District. Alter this, 
the Paramftras seem to have held sway over Nagpur 
until Yikram&ditya YI annexed the southern part of 
it. The EMrakdta Dh£L4ibha(m ?)^ka, an immigrant 
from Latalaura, had been governing this newly 
conq[uered province in 1087 A. D., as a vassal of 
Yikram&ditya. * 

WAR AGAINST BENGAL 

The Nagpur stone inscription devotes nineteen 
verses to a record of the military excursions of Laksma- 
deva. His soldierly qualities were marvellous and 
unsurpassed. He went out with a large army for 
“digvijaya” like his neighbours, the C&lukya Yikramd,- 
ditya YI and the Kalacuri Kangia. Since the early years 
of the eleventh century A. D., the great F&la empire 
had been declining into a state of insignificance, which 
encouraged many other ruling chiefs of Central and 
Southern India to fall upon it for riches and plunder. 
In the last quarter of the eleventh century A. D., a 
revolution, organised by the Kaivartas under Divvoka, 
broke out in Bengal, and resulted in the temporary 
overthrow of the P&la supremacy in “Yarendra-bhfimi” 
(Gau4a or North Bengal.) * The king B&raap&la 
(1077-1120 A. D.) succeeded with great dfficulty in 
quelling the revolt and regaining his throne with the 
assistance of his feudatories. > This imbroglio in the 
P&la kingdom offered to Laksmadeva a very wide field 
for the display of his warlike activities. He entered 


1 E. I., VoL III, p 304 ; Sitabaldi inscription. 

2 Bidgl&r ItihAsa, Vol. 1 , p. 2,fJ, 

3 Ibid., pp. 281 fF. 
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Bengal at the head of a large army, and made a success- 
ful raid over it. It is said that in order to capture 
elephants, he first proceeded to Hari’s quarter (i. e. the 
eastern quarter) and entered the town of the lord of 
Gau4a. * 

WAR WITH THE KALACURIS OF TRIPURt 

During this period, the Kalacuris of Tripuri also fell 
victims to Laksmadeva’s attack. Jayasimha had suc- 
ceeded in rescuing Malwa from the domination of the 
Xalaouri Ear^a. Kai*9a was really instrumental in 
bringing disgrace and ignominy on the Faramhras in the 
middle of the eleventh century A. D. This left a deep 
wound in the pride of the Faramhras, notwithstanding 
the fact that they subsequently regained their former 
position ; and this wound X^k§madeva was now bent 
npon healing by paying off old scores against the 
Ealacuris. He advanced” towards the Cedi country, and 
threatened to overthrow the Kalacuri government. 
Earqa was now dead, and was succeeded by his son, 
Tasabkarfla (’1072-1116 A. D.). Yas'abkarua was an 
intrepid warrior, and had acquired fame by his conquest 
of Oamp&raQ.ya. * But, to his discredit, he failed to 
withstand the attack of the Malwa army. His kingdom 
was overrun and his capital. Tripurl, was stormed by 
Laksmadeva, who next encamped on the bank of the 
Narmada, at the foot of the Vindhya hill, where his 


1 Prayati yasmin prathamain difiam barer jjihlrsayftnanya 

•aamAna dantin/lm I 

yathAvifiad Gauda-pateh puram dara(s tathfit SaSaike 

sahasft puramdarab H 
(E, I., Vol. II, p. r86, V. 34.) 


2 Ibid., p. IT. 
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elephants rested after the fatigue of the battle, bathing 
in the waters of the river. * 

Laksmadeva is reported to have come into conflict 
with the armies of AAga and Kalinga. Verse 4i3 of the 
Nagpur inscription records that * “even the troops of 
elephants of AAga and Nalinga, kindred to the elephants 
of the quarters, and bulky like mountains set in motion 
by the storm at the destruction of the universe, and 
rivalling rain-clouds, dark like herds of hogs kept for 
pastime,— even they had to sue for mercy, when they 
were bewildered by the union of the storm-wind with the 
powerful elephants belonging to the princes of his army.” 

Ahga comprised the modern Bhagalpur and Monghyr, 
in Bihar, and formed a part of B&,map&la’8 territory. ’ 
NaMga was the modern Northern Gircars, a territory 
between Orissa and the Bravidian (Dr&vi^a) country, 
bordering the sea. According to Mr. Cunningham, it 
did not extend beyond the Godavari on the south-west 
and the Gooliya branch of the Indravati river on the 


1 Utsfibonnati-sannimitta-janitftjasra-pray&Qa-krameQ 
-&krainya Tripurttn ranaika-rasik&n-vi(ddlivani)sya 

vidvesinah | 

yen&v&syata Vindhya-nirjhara-marut-samcOra-c&r-iillasal 
-Ul-ody&na-lat&-vit&na-vasatau Revopaka9tha-(stha}le n 

(V. 39, E. I., Vol. II, p. 186.) 

2 Ye dik-smdhura-va(ba)ndbavah kBaya-marul-lol&dri-sa(tta) 

bbftah 

krid&'kroda-kutumva(inba)-ka’nti)-jalainukBa-vra(bra) 

hmacaryA-jusah I 

yat-senA-nrpa^andba-sindbura-marun-maitri-vibasttkrtais 
-tail apy AAga^KaUnga-kutijara-kulair yuddh&(ya) 

va'ba)ddhofijalih || (v. 43.) 
(E. I., Vol II, p. 187 ; ibid, p. 193.) 

3 Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol V, No. 3, 
pp. 93 - 94 * 
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north-west.' Professor Kapson identifies it with the 
country between the Mahanadi and the Godavari.’ 
Laksmadeva possibly fought with the Aiiga army during 
his invasion of Bengal. Or it may be that he routed 
an aggressive campaign of the Ahga army under 
B&mapMa. 

After the restoration of peace in Northern Bengal, 
BfimapA^la turned his attention to retrieving the past 
glories of his family. ^ He advanced against Utkala and 
Kalihga, and brought them into subjection. 

The conquest of Kaliiilga probably encouraged Bfima- 
pfila to invade the Param&ra kingdom, which estended up 
to the Nagpur District. On that occasion he might have 
been assisted by the Kalihga army in his military opera- 
tions. The above verse of the Nagpur prasasti suggests 
that the AAga and the Kaliiiga army waged aggressive 
campaign against Lak§madeva. But, as has already 
been seen, his progress- was successfully checked by 
Laksmadeva. 

Laksmadeva’s ambition for military glory induced 
him to fight against the powerful chiefs of the Deccan 
and Southern India. He found it expedient to maintain 
friendly relations with Vikramftditya VI. An inscrip- 
tion, s dated 1129 A. D., probably exaggerates this fact 
by stating that “the Mfilava and other kings, trembling, 
submitted to his command with fear, making friendship, 
agreeing with all he said, and are still in the enjoyment 


1 Ancient Geography ,p. 591. 

2 Ancient India, p. 164. 

3 Rftmacarita, III, 10. 

4 Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill, N-'. b 
p. 15. 

5 E. C., Vol. VII, SK, No. ICO, p. 6S ; cf E. C., Vol. II, 
(Sravana Belgola Ins.) No. 349. 
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of their kingdoms.” *‘For were it not so, he would at 
once, withont pity, have sent those great kings to enjoy 
the kingdom of the gods.” 

WAR WITH THE HOYSALAS. 

The Hoysalas of Mysore, who were feudatories of the 
C&lukya sovereigns of Slalyani, seem to have made an 
attempt to shake ofE their yoke of subordination, in the 
latter part of the eleventh century A. D. Laksmadeva 
took t.hiH opportunity of making an alliance with 
Yikram&ditya VI for an invasion of the territory of the 
Hoysalas. The Hoysala Ereyaiiga was at that time 
ruling in Mysore as representative of his old father 
Vinay&ditya. * Ball&la I, Yi§uuvardhana, and TJday&ditya 
were the sons of EreyaAga, who were intrepid warriors. 
Lak§madeva, accompanied by the C&lukya army, overran 
Mysore and besieged ite capital, Dorasamudra. ‘ Upon 
this, the three sons of EreyaAga showed themselves equal 
to the occasion, and offered a stubborn resistance to the 

1 The history of the Hoysajas of this period is confusing, 
and requires a special study. Ereyanga was a YuvarAja in 
1062 A. D., and according to the statement of an inscription he 
continued to be so until at least 1096 A. D. «E. C., Vol. VI, Kd, 
No. 142 ; introduction p. ii.). But in one of his inscriptions, 
dated &ka 1015 = 1093 A. D., he designates himself as 
mahAmaqdsLlesvara (Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Department, Mysore, 1924, p. 3i\ His jatest known date is 
1100 A. D. (E. C., Vol. V, AK, No. I02a>. He had thiee sons, 
Ball&la I, Visquvardhana, and UdayAditya. BallAla’s inscriptions 
are dated A. D. 1 104 and 1108 (E. C., Vol. V, Hn, No. 161 ; 
Ann Report Arch. Dep. Mysore, 1925, p. 56). The dates of 
Visnuvardhana’s inscriptions range from 1100 A. D. (E. C., Vol. 
VI. Kd, No. 164). 

2 The modern village of Halebid in the north-east of the 
Belur taluk of Hassan District, Mysore. 
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invading army. Laksmadcva could not stand before 
this opposition, and was forced to withdraw. 'We have a 
considerable amount of ovidenco throwing light upon 
this event. An inscription, ’ dated 1196 A. I) , relates 
that "BallfiLla drove back in battle the force which came 
to attack him, so that even the Mfllava emperor, 
.Tagadeva, whoso proud elephant he made to scream out, 
said ‘‘VYelldone, horseman’ ; to which he replied, ‘I am 
not only a horseman, I am Vtra-Ballft.la*, and by his 
slaughter excited the astonishment of the world.’’ The 
Sravana Bclgola inscription, * dated 1159 A. B , states 
that “Vispu, powerful like Yama striking with hi.s hand, 
drank up all at once the rolling ocean, the army of the 
^r/tlava king, .Tagaddeva, and others sent by the emperor 
(f c. Vikramhditya VI).” An inscription,’ dated 1161 A.D., 
records that Visij«'’ardhana, while still n youth, defeated 
Jagadova. The Belur Taluq inscription dated 1117 A.D., 
registers the fact that “in Dorasrimudra they 
and BallAla) defeated the sirmy of Tagadeva, painted the 
goddess of Victory with the blood of his elephants for 
vermilion, and captured his treasury together with 
the central ornament of his necklace.” Karasiraha Is 


1 KA]cgadol tadafigadidu miindana thattin avui’iki pAydod f - 
MAlava-cakravartti Jagadfivanc tanna madAndlia-sindhura’ii i 
klj ide pfitu rftvutcnc rAvutan alien idirccii vlra 
-BajjAlan cn endu raetti tividAltanavaccnriyAytiidhAtriyoln 

(E. C., Vol. VI, Tarikerc Taliiq, No 4; u 

2 api ca II cakri-prfisita-MAlavcfirara-Jagaddevadi-sainyAnj- 
navaiii ghuronantam sahasApibat karatalcnnhalya mrtyu prabhuh 
prAk paScAd asinAgrahtd iha malnin tat-Ki-snavcnnAvailhi sri 

-Vigour bbhuja-datjda-curijnita-nilAntoltunga-tiu'igAcalah 11 (E. C, 

Vol. II, Inscriptions at Sravana Bclgola (revised edition), No 
349. p. 168). 

3 E. C., Vol. V, Bl., No. 193. 

4 Ibid., Bl, No. 58 ; Hn, No. 116. 
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inscription, * dated 1164i A. D , records that the three 
brothers Ballftla, Visiiu and UdayAditya destroyed the 
army of Jagadeva in Dorasamudra. The earliest known 
date of the record containing the report of Jagadeva’s 
defeat is 1100 A. 

WAR WITH THE COLAS 

About this time, nearly the whole of Southern 
India was under the supremacy of the Colas, In the 
early years of the eleventh century A. D., the Coin 
kingdom extended on the north to the river Tunga- 
hhadra and the lower course of the Kistna. With the 
accession of KulottuAga I (A. D. 1070-1118), the 
kingdom of the western CAlukyas of Vehgi and that 
of the Colas of EAhci were merged into one. This 


1 Ibid., Vol. IV, No. 3a Mr. Fleet thinks that the 
Jagaddeva, referred to in the Hoysala grants, may be an ancestor 
of, or possibly even identical with the Sftntara prince Jagaddeva 
of Fattipombuccapura, who has been mentioned in connection 
with the Western C&]ukya kings Perma-Jagadekamalla II and 
Taila III.’ (Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, p. 494.) But this does 
not bear any examination when confronted with the available 
authentic evidence. Jagaddeva, with whom the three 
Hoysala brothers fought, is expressly mentioned as the king 
of M&Iava in two Hoysala inscriptions, ^ntara Jagaddeva, 
referred to by Mr. Flett, ruled in the middle of the twelfth 
century A. D., his inscription being dated A. D. 1149 
(Mysore Inscription, p. 97} cf E. C., Vol. VIII, Sg., No. 131). 
His grandfather Tailapa's inscriptions range from A. D. 1089 
to A. D. 1106. (E. C., VoL VIII, Sg, No. 103 ; Annual Report 
of the Mysore Archaeological Department, 1923, p. 117). The 
battle between Jagaddeva and the Hoysalas took place 
before iioo A. D. 

2 E, C., Vol. V, AK., No. 34 ; cf. English text, p. 122 
footnote. 
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extended the northern boundary of the Cola dominion 
up to the river Godavari, within less than three 
hundred miles of the marches of the Faram&ra 
kingdom. The intervening territories between these 
two kingdoms were the target of attack for many 
military adventurers of this period. Kulottuhga I, 
when he was Crown Prince, ravaged Vayir&garam 
(modern Wairagarh), which lies only a few miles 
south of the Nagpur District. ’ Laksmadeva now 
came into conflict with the Colas, who were at that 
time governed by Nulotluiiga I. His success on this 
occasion was sweeping. We are told that, when he 
directed his steps towards the south, the Colas and the 
other tribes bowed Jow before him.' Next, in the 
course of his predatory excursions, he is said to have 
reached THk-mrapar^il, which lay, within the territory 
of the Pfi,^yas,3 and thence, having crossed Rama’s 
bridge, proceeded to Ceylon and reduced that island 
to subjection, * But, in the absence of any definite 
corroborative evidence, it is impossible to say with 
certainty whether he invaded the Pft9.tlya country 
and Ceylon.* It seems to he merely the panegyric 
of the poet. 

1 S. 1 . 1 ., Vol. Ill, Part II, p. 13Z. 

2 E. I., Vol. II, p. 187, V. 46. 

3 Locally it is now called Tambaravari in Tinnewlly, which 
rises in the Agastikuta mountain. Ibid., v. 47. 

4 Ibid., V. 48. 

5 On the Nagpur stone inscription, Prof. Kielhorn remarks 
that "according to the poet’s account, Laksmadeva subjugated 
the earth in all directions ; but the only tangible and probably 
true facts mentioned are an expedition undertaken against 
Tripurl, tlie well-known capital of the Cedi kingdom, and 
perhaps some fights with the Turuskas or Muhammadan 
invaders, alluded to in verse 54, which speaks of the king's 
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SUBJUGATION OF THE HILL TRIBES. 

Having finished his eastern and southern expeditions, 
Laksmadeva is reported to have advanced against the 
Western countries. The Dvydsraya relates that, during 

encampment on the banks of the river vank^u, and contains a 
well-known play on the word kira.” (E. I., Vol. II, p. l8i). 
With due deference to the learned scholar, I do not agree with 
him in every respect. It is to be borne in mind that the 
'Pratesti’ was composed by the king Naravarman, the younger 
brother and successor of Laksmadeva. It contains fifty-eight 
verses, of which nineteen are devoted to the praise of 
Laksmadeva, three to Udaydditya and three to Bhoja, the glory 
of the Faram&ras The poet-king is extremely vague in 
describing the military achievements of all his predecessors and 
of himself, with the exception of Laksmadeva, of whose exploits 
he writes particularly definitely. This is a matter, which, of 
course, calls for special consideration and remark. At present 
we have no other material to put forward as evidence corrobora- 
tive of the information under review, namely, that supplied by 
the Ns^pur inscription. But this does not in any way make the 
facts incredible, if they are not otherwise so. The report of 
Samudragupta’s conquests, as gathered from the Allahabad 
Pillar inscription, is not supported by any other evidence ; yet 
no doubt is entertained by historians regarding its genuineness. 
Laksmadeva inherited from bis father a kingdom, whose 
minimum extent lay between Jhalrapatan on the north, Bbilsa 
on the east, Nagpur and the Nimar Districts on the south, and 
the Banswara state on the west. The possession of such an 
enormous territory proves that the Paramftras retained great 
authority and power even in the last quarter of the eleventh 
century A. D. Their ruler was certainly not less powerful than 
his neighbours, whose conquests of far countries are recorded by 
a large number of inscriptions. With the decline of the 
imperial power of the F&las, Bengal became a powerful 
attraction to foreign military adventurers. The Candella 
Dhanga (950 — 1001 A. D.), the successor of YaSovarman, 
conquered Ra^ha and Anga (E. I„ VoL I, p. 143) ; the Kalacuri 
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the reign of SiddharAja-Jayasimha (1096-1146 A. D.), 
king of Gujarat, the Rfi.ksasas were a source of constant 
trouble to the pious rsis (religious naendicants), residing 
in Siddhapura. The rsis besought SiddharAja for help, 
whereupon the king advanced with his army to chastise 
those barbarians. ' 

The RAksasa leader BArbara, assisted by the brother 
of the king of Antaradesa, opposed him on the bank 
of the Sarasvati, but was defeated and brought under 


G&flgeya (1020-1040 A. D.l defeated the king of Anga (ibid., 
Vol. XI, p. 143). His successor, Karna (1040-X072 A. D.), won 
victories over the rulers of Vadga and Gau^a (ibid., Vol. II, p. 
II). RAjendra Cola (ioi 2 — 1042 A. D.), some time before 
1025 A. D., conquered Orissa, Dak^ina R&dha and Vang&Iadefia, 
and defeated the F&la MahSpftla, who was deprived of his 
elephants and women in battle (ibid., Vol. IX, p. 231). The 
CAIukya SomeSvara is celebrated as a wind to the cloud that is 
the kings, of Vaiiga and others (ibid,, Vol. XVI II, p. 97). His 
successor, Vikramftditya VI (1076 — 1128 A. D.), is .said, as 
crown prince, to have carried his victorious arms up to Gauda and 
K&marApa (Vikram&iikadevacarita, Sarga III, v. 74). In the 
first quarter of the l ith century A. D., the YSdavas of 
Siiphapura, in Kaliiiga, migrated to East Bengal and established 
there a sovereignty of their own. In the latter part of the same 
century, Sftmantasena, a Kargftfca Ksatriya, founded a kingdom 
in southern Bengal. Considering all these things, it cannot be 
maintained that it was impossible for Laksmadeva to carry on a 
raid over Bengal. He gave his daughter in marriage to a 
Varman king of East Bengal. Similarly, a survey of the above 
discussion (in the text), regarding Laksmadeva’s conflicts with 
the kings of Afiga, Kalinga and Coja, will make it dear that 
they were not, after all, beyond the range of probability. A 
large number of Hoysaja inscriptions record that Jagaddeva. 
the emperor of Mftlava, advanced up to Mysore in his military 
campaigns. 

I Sarga XII. 

9Q 
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control. ‘ The Mksasas \rere, no doubt, wild hill 
tribes, dwelling in the mountains of Gujarat. Laksma* 
dera is credited with a victory over the Timhagalas 
and other monsters who resided in the Mainftka 
mountain ’ on the west. The Mah&bh&rata locates 
this mountain on the western border of India, in or 
near Gujarat. ^ The Timihgalas were probably one of 
those hill-tribes who were subjugated by Siddhar&ja. 

WAR WITH THE KIRAS. 

Laksmadeva is said to have led expeditions against 
the countries on the north as he did on other directions. 
Yerse 54 of the Nagpur inscription records that * — ^“being 
encamped on the bank of the YaAksu, which were 
even softer- than nature made them because the 
saffron-filaments on them were withering under the 
rolling of teams of frisky horses, presented by the 
Turuskas, whom he had eradicated with ease, he 
taught the Nlra chief to utter most flattering speeches, 
who, on account of the proximity of the Sarasvati, 
was eloquent beyond measure, and who was like a 
parrot shut up in a big cage.” 

The YaAksu was an arm or small branch of the 
Ganges,^ which cannot now be identified. Sarasvati 

1 Dvy&Sraya, Sarga XII, pp. 113-X14. 

2 E. I., Vol. IL, pp. 187, 188, vs. 50-51. 

3 Chapter LXXXIX. 

4 khelotkh&ta-Turu^ka-datta-vilasad-v&b&vall-vellana 
kl&myat-kuiikuina-kesarfldhikR-mplau Varnkshpakantha- 

sthale I 

Yen&v&sya SarasYatl-savidhat^ sddbikya-vflk-p&tavafi 
c&tun utkata.(pa)tri pafljara-gatah Klradhipo 'dhyftpyata H 
(E. I., Vol II, p. 188.) 

5 M. Williams' Sanskrit Dictionary, 
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is evidently the name of the river in the Punjab, which 
rises in the Sirmur hills, known as the Sewalik, in the 
Himalayan ranges, and enters the plains at Ad-Bardi in 
Ambala. It receives as tributaries the Markanda and 
other streams, and joins the Gaggar near the village of 
Basula. * The Brahma^Samhith mentions the Kiras as 
a people inhabiting the country to the north-east together 
with the Kashmiras. ° The Baijnath inscription ^ records 
that there was a family who ruled in KiragiAma. The 
king Jjaksma^a of this family was ruling in 80t A. I). * 
KiragiAma is the modern Kirgaon, a small town on the 
east of Kangra, 'about thirty miles east of Kat-Kangra, 
and nearly a hundred miles south of which flows the 
river Sarasvati. The name of the locality itself suggests 
that there was a settlement of the Kiras. Nothing is 
known of the successors of Lak^ma^a. But the existence 
of the Kiras as a ruling dynasty can be traced from the 
beginning of the ninth century A. D. The Pfiila Dharma- 
p&la (780-816 A. D.) defeated the Kiras, The Candella 
Yasovarman (925-960 A. D.) obtained an image of 
Yaikmgitha from the Kira Sfthi, who received it from the 
ruler of Bhota. ® Sfl.hilladeva, the king of Chamba, who 
flourished in the second quarter of the eleventh century 
A D., is described as a "blazing fire of the Kira forces 
fanned as by the wind by the Durgara lord, assisted by 
the Saumatika.” ’’ When the Kalacuri Kangia (1042-1072 
A. H.) gave full play to his heroism, the Kira stayed at 


X For further information, see J. R. A. S., 1893, p. 51. 

2 XIV, 29. 

3 E. I., Vol I., p. 163. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Gauda-lekha-mal 4 , p. 14. 

6 E. I., Vol. I, p. 129, V. <53. 

7 L A, Vol. XVII, pp. 8-9. 
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home like a parrot in a cage. ' Laksmadera very likely 
warred with these Siras of the Kangra District, who 
lived near the river Sarasvati. 

WAR WITH THE MOSLEMS. 

About this period the Faram&ra kingdom was 
threatened with an invasion by the Moslems. Ibr&him, 
the son of Mas’ud I and the grandson of the great con- 
queror Maibrndd, ascended the throne of Ghazni in 1069 
A. D., and ruled his kingdom until 1099 A. D. ’ He 
appointed his son MabmM governor, of his Indian 
possessions in 1076 A. D. MabmM launched an exten- 
sive campaign against Hindustan. Agra fell before his 
sword, and many Hindu kings offered their submission to 
his authority. He is said to have received a large 
number of elephants as presents from the neighbouring 
ruling chiefs. Stables were erected at Kanauj for the 
residence of those elephants, and Ohand BAi was appoint- 
ed to take charge of them. ^ This Ghand B&i is to be 
identified with Gandradeva of the G&hadav&la dynasty, 
who was the king of Eanauj in the latter part of the 
eleventh century A.D. After this achievement Mabmfid 
directed his armies towards Slalwa. Lakfmadeva who 
seems at that time to have been on the throne of Malwa 
was not a man to yield before the Moslems without any 
battle. He offered a stubborn resistance to the invaders. 
In the encounter that followed the Moslems won some 
preliminary victories but were ultimately repelled by 
Laksmadeva. The great Persian poet Salm&n was a 
contemporary of the Sult&n Ibr&him and Mabmfid. He 

1 E. I., Vol. II, p. 15, V. 12. 

2 Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 34, 

3 Elliot History of India, Vol. IV, p. 524, 

4 E. I., Vol. II, p. 188. 
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died in 520 H=1126 A. D. * He gives a description of 
MalimM’s invasion of Malnra, and addressing the prince 
writes- * “Thou didst encamp at pleasant spots in each 
province in the hottest season of the year. On this 
journey thy army destroyed a thousand idol temples, and 
thy elephants trampled over more than a hundred 
strongholds. Thou didst march thy army to Ujjain ; 
Malwa trembled and fled from thee,” 

I think MahmM launched this invasion against 
Malwa when it was ruled by Laksmadeva. The Nagpur 
prasasti records Laksmadeva*s conflict with the Moslems 
and his subsequent victory over them. » 

Lak§madeva was a gallant soldier and an astute 
military leader. The name of Jagaddeva is still fresh in 
the memory of the people of Western India for his high 
military skill. He was undoubtedly a towering figure of 
the last quarter of the eleventh century A. D. He like 
a meteor, flashed across the horizon of Central India for 
a short time, and then disappeared, leaving behind him 
everlasting fame. Worthy son of his family as he was, he 
succeeded in exalting the position of the Param&ras to the 
foremost rank among imperial powers, after it had sufEered 
so many vicissitudes in the course of the last fev. decades. 

The Belava grant of Bhojavarraau * records that 
Jagadvijayamalla, son of Udayl, gave his daughter 
M&lavya Devi, in marriage to Slimalavarman, king of 
East Bengal. 

1 Elliot History of India, P. 518- According to some the 

poet died in 524 1131 A. D. 

2 Ibid., p 524. 

3 Vide p. 1 54, Footnote 4. 

4 Virafiriyftm ajani S4malavarmma-devali 
iSrJm4fi-jagat-pratharaa-maflgala-nAmadheyah 
kim vargnayflray akhila-bhApa-gupopapanno 
do^air mm;tnAg api padam na kftah prabhur mme il 
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Laksmadeva closed his reign some time before 
1094 A. D., and was succeeded by his younger brother 
Naravarman. 

NARAVARMAN. 

Naravarman assumed the epithet of Nirv&oa- 
NdrAyaqia. Six inscriptions of his reign have so far 
been discovered. 

(i) A slab of stone containing an inscription * was 
found near a tank, situated about a mile to the south of 
Udayapur, in the Bhilsa District. It records the 
construction of a tank in V. S. 1161=1094 A. D., when 
Naravarman was ruling his kingdom. The tank was 
evidently the very one close to which the record was 
discovered. 

(ii) The stone inscription," found in Nagpur, has 
often been referred to above. It states that, in Y. S. 
1161=1104 A. D., the king made a gift of the village 


TasyOdayl sAnur abh&t prabhtLta-durwfira'vSresv api 

sadgareQu 

YaS-candrah&sa-pratibimbitam svam ekam mukbam 
sammukham iksate sma II 
Tasya Mdlavyadevy 4 sSt kanyA trailokya-sundar! 
Jagadvijayamallasya vaijayanti manobhuvah. 

(J. A. S. B,, Vol. X, p. 127, new series). 

Mr. R. G. Basak thinks that "J^S^dvijayamalla” is an 
adjective of “ManobhA” (E. I., VoL XII, p. 42). Mr. R. D. Banerji 
supports Dr. H. P. ^strt, who takes it to be a proper name. 
Mr. Banerji suggests that “tasyOdayS shnur” in line 17, is a 
mistake for “tatbOdayi sAnur”. In my opinion Dr. iS&strt is 
right in his assertion, as it is known from other sources that 
UdayAditya had a son, Jagaddeva. 

(J. A. S. B., Vol. X, p. 125. (N. 5.) 

1 A. S. I., 1923-24, p. 135 (unpublished.) 

2 E. I., Vol. II, p. 180. 
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Mokhalapfi,taka, in addition to the two villages granted 
by his brother Laksinadeva, in Vy&,purama^Ldala. The 
donations were probably made for the maintenance of 
the temple to which the inscription next refers. Mokha- 
lap&ta>ka cannot now be identified. 

(iii) Colonel Tod discovered an inscription on a 
marble stone at Madhnkaraghar in Harauti (modern 
Bundi State). ’ It describes the predecessors of 
Naravarman as being Sindhula, Bhoja, and Udayftditya, 
and records the construction of a temple of Siva by the 
illustrious Haradeva at Banjsth&n, which lay in the 
extremity of the Dakhin and Udlcya desa. The 
inaugural ceremony of the temple was performed in 
Sam. llfidis A. D. 110?-, on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 
Haradeva was the son of the learned Mah&deva and the 
grandson of B.udrfiditya. He takes pride in having 
increased the glory of the king Naravarman, and was 
probably an important officer of the latter’s government. 
Colonel Tod is of the opinion that the name Madbu- 
karaghar was subseq^uently given to this Banjstbfin, 
The Daksiinadesa and the UdicyadeSa were separated by 
the Madhyadesa, in which Malwa was situated. Hence 
nothing regarding the precise localisation of Banjsthfin 
can be determined from the inscription. It may bo 
assumed that the temple on which the stone inscription 
was afidxed was not very far from Madhukaraghar. The 
locality may be identified with the the modern Bundi 
State. 


l Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I, p. 226. 
The facsimile of the inscription is not available. 

a It is suggested that the country was named Bundi after 
a Minft chieftain called Bflnda, who flourished in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century A. D, (Imp. Gaz. of India, Vol. IX, 
p.87). 
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(iv) A copper-plate inscription, ' recently discovered, 
is a deed for granting several plots of land, situated in 
the village of Kadambapadraka, in the pratij&garanyaka 
of Mand&raka, in the Upendrapura me^ydala. The 
province was under the charge of MahO,ma^^lika 
B&jyadeva, who was an officer of Naravarman. The 
recipient was Dviveda As&dhara, son of Diksita 
Devasarman and the grandson of Dviveda Nar&ya^a. 
The lands were granted piecemeal on different occasions. 
On one occasion the king made a gift of twenty plough- 
measures, and on another, in Sain. 1159 a 1102 A. D., 
BAjyadeva granted ten plough-measures and his wife 
Mah&devl gave four ploughs. The whole record was 
issued in Sam. 1167 ■« 1110 A. D. The localities 
mentioned above cannot be identified. 

(v) On the outskirts of the town of Bhilsa there is 
an old mosque known as Bijamandira, On one of its 
pillars there is an inscription " of the reign of Naravar- 
man, in which he is given the epithet of Nirv&na- 
Nfilrfiya^a. It records that it was by the grace of 
the Goddess Cacikd. (or Oarcikh) that the lord of Dh&r& 
assumed the sovereignty of the earth. She was the 
favourite goddess of Naravarman on whom she bestow- 
ed all the qualities of a good ruler. This suggests that 
the present building was originally a temple of 
CarcikA, which was subsequently converted into a 
mosque. 

(iv) In the BhojasSJA at Dh&r& there is a short 
inscription, > representing Naravarman as a defender of 
religion. 

1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India 
(Western Circle), 1921, p. 54. (unpublished.) 

2 Ibid., 1914, p. 59 (unpublished.) 

3 J. Bo. Br., Vol XXI, p. 351. 
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WAR WITH THE CANDELLAS. 

Notwithstanding the discovery of so many inscriptions 
of the reign of this monarch, our knowledge of his 
political career is very meagre. Some documents of the 
neighbouring dynasties, however, throw a ray of light 
upon the period under review. It has been noticed 
in the foregoing chapter that Bhoja entered into a war 
with the Gandella Yidykdhara. Yidykdhara was suc- 
ceeded by Yijayapkla (10di0*1050 A. D.), Devavarman 
(1050-1065 A. D.), and Klrtivarman (1065-1100 A. B.). 
With none of them are the Param&ras known to have 
made war. Klrtivarman was succeeded by Sallaksa^a- 
varman (1100-1110 A. I) ), who was evidently a contem- 
porary of Naravarman. The Gandella kingdom was 
contiguous to that of the Param5,ras. TJdayapur, which 
was an important centre of the Param&ra government, 
was in the BhA,illasvA.mi-mah5,dvAdadaka. ' The Gandella 
Madanavarman made a grant of land in 1134 A. D„ 
while residing in Bhftillasv&mi. * Sallaksa^avarman 
entered into hostilities with Naravarman and won a 
victory over him. An inscription from Ajaigarh * tells 
us that he took away the fortune of the M&lavas and 
the Gedis. 

WAR WITH THE COLAS. 

Naravarman seems to have come into conflict with 
the Go]as and suffered a reverse. The Yikrama-Golan- 
TJlft^ tells us that Yikrama Gola’s general, who was a 

1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Western Circle, 1914, p. 59 * 

2 Ibid. 

3 E. I., Yol. I, p. 326. 

4 I. A., Yol. XXII, p. 143. 
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Fallava chief (1118-1133 A. D.), defeated the kings of 
Simhala, KofikaigLa, and M&lava. 

WAR WITH THE CAULUKYAS OF GUJARAT. 

After Uday^tditya’8 victory over the Oaulukya Kangia 
there was a temporary cessation of the struggles between 
Gujarat and Malwa. Earisia’s successor, Jayasiipha 
-SiddharfiLja (1096-1145 A. D.), was very young when he 
ascended the throne of Anhilwar, in 1196 A. D. His 
mother, Maya^alladevi, became regent and managed the 
affairs of the state for some time. Shortly after his 
assumption of the charge of government for himself, the 
quarrel with Malwa broke out again with renewed inten- 
sity. MerutuAga ’ tells us that, when Siddhar&ja was 
absent from' Gujarat on a pilgrimage, the M&lava king 
Yasovarman invaded his kingdom. The Gaulukya minister 
S&ntA, who was in charge of the government, realising 
the weakness of his position, submitted to the invader on 
humiliating terms. On his ruturn to Gujarat, Siddhar&ja 
severely blamed the minister for his conduct and at once 
ordered an army to be assembled for the invasion of 
Malwa. Thus a war broke out with the ParamAras, which 
continued for twelve years, and ended in the defeat and 
capture of Tafovarman. It will be shown below that 
Yasovarman fell a captive to the Gaulukya king in 
1136 A. I)., after a short reign of three years. Hence, if 
MerutuAga’s report regarding the length of the period 
of the war is correct, Yasovarman certainly invaded 
Gujarat during the reign of his father Naravarman, 
and evidently at the instance of the latter, 

JinamaiE^dana’s Hum&rapllla-prabandha relates that 
Siddhar&ja made a vow that when he had killed Naravar- 
man he would use his skin to make a scabbard for his 


I Frabandhacint&magi, pp. 85 fF, 
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Bword. The war continued for twelve years, and ended 
in the defeat and capture of I^aravarman. Siddhar&ja, 
however, did not fulfil his vow, as he was told by his 
ministers that kings were inviolable. It is doubtful 
whether the Gaulukya king really did succeed in captur- 
ing Naravarman, although there is no doubt that the 
latter was defeated. An inscription ‘ records that 
Siddharfija made himself glorious by destroying the 
power of Naravarman, 

All these reverses sustained by the Malwa govern- 
ment undoubtedly prove the degeneration of its military 
strength in the early part of the twelfth century A D. 
Neither Naravarman nor his successors could do any- 
thing towards the restoration of its former glory. Hence, 
within a very short time, a most serious calamity again 
overtook the Paramfiras, and led to the extinction of 
their political power for a long time to come. 

Naravarman was himself a poet and a patron of those 
who devoted their lives to literary activities, giving them 
both sympathy and material support. He composed 
many hymns and verses. * He built many temples, 
though few remains of them can be traced now. 
According to the evidence of epigraphic records, he 
carried on his architectural activities in Nagpur * and 
Bhilsa.-* 

Momala-devi, Naravarman's queen, bore him a son 
named Tasovarman,* who succeeded his father in 
1133 A. D. « 


1 Unpublished. 

2 E. I., Vol. II, p. 188. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Progress Report, (W. C.), 1914 * P 59- 

5 I. A, Vol. XIX, p. 349. 

6 Ibid. 
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yaSovarman. 

In the year Sain. 1191=1134 A. D., on the occasion 
of the annual funeral ceremony of his deceased father 
Naravarman, Ta&varman, from the imperial city of 
Dh&r&i granted the two villages of Ya4auda and 
nthava^ka to the householder Dhanap&la, a Eiarqi&ta 
Brahman, whose grandfather Mahirasv&min 

came to Ujjain from the place called Adrelav(i)- 
ddh&vart. The first of these two villages belonged to 
Sur&saQt, and the second to Uthava^aka. Both Sur&saqi 
and nthava^aka were again attached to BfijaSayana- 
hhoga, which was in the Mah&dv&da£aka-maQ.(}ala. * 

A copper-plate inscription,* with the sign-manual 
of Srlmad-Yafovarmmadeva, was issued in the dark 
half of the month of Mflrgasiras, of the year Sam. 
1192= November, 1133 A. B. Certain measures of land 
in Bevalap&taka were formerly granted to two persons. 
On the occasion of the annual funeral ceremony of the 
illustrious Momala-devl, Yaiovarman, having altered 
the previous arrangements, gave instead the village 
of LaghuvaiingaqApadra and the half of the village of 
7hikkarik& to the same grantees Thakkura Yfiraana- 
sv&mi and the Mahfipradh&na, the B&japutra Bevadhara, 
were dfitakas. 

The localities mentioned above cannot he identified. 

Yasovarman ascended the throne of Malwa at the 
time when almost all its military resources were 
exhausted by the long-protracted war with the Caulukyas 
of Gujarat. He was not a capable military leader, nor 
had he the keen perception of a veteran statesman, which 
was so badly needed by the Faram&ra house in those 

I I. A., Vol. XIX., p. 351. 

3 Ibid., p. 348. 
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dark days of its rapid decline. Hence it was evident 
that Malwa was again going to suffer a terrible 
disaster. 

Vijayap&la seems formerly to have been a governor 
of the Paramfltras of Dfaftril. He administered the 
territories in and around the modern village of Ingnoda, 
in the Hewas State. Shortly before the death of 
Naravarman, he appears to have deserted his overlord 
and declared his independence. An inscription * of his 
reign, dated Sam. 1190, As&(lha= June, 1183 A. I)., 
has been discovered on the wall . of a newly built 
temple at Ingnoda. It records that Mah&rijd.dhir&ja- 
Paramesvara Srl-VijayapMa, son of M. P. Sri Tihu^ap&la, 
grandson of M. P. Sri Prthvlpjila, granted the village 
AgfLsiyaka to the God GohadeSvara, in the pathaka 
of Imga^apata South. Imga?iapata is evidently the 
modern Ingnoda, where the record has been discovered. 
The inscription clearly shows that the disintegration 
of the Param&ra kingdom had begun since the latter 
part of the reign of Naravarman. But still more terrible 
calamities were awaiting Tnfovarman. 

About this time the Paramflras were troubled by an 
invasion of the Cfi.hamhnas of SHkambharl. Cft-ham&na 
Hurlabha, who helped UdayfLditya against the Oaulukyas, 
was succeeded by VigraharAja III, PrthvlrAja, and 
Ajayar&ja (or Jayadeva). A stone inscription* found 
in Adhaidinka Jhonpra, Ajmer, reports that AjayarAja 
conquered the country up to Ujjain. The PrthvlrAja 
-vijaya ® tells us that AjayarAja attacked and defeated 


1 I. A., VoL VI, p. 55 . . 

2 It is now in the Ajmer Museum and has not yet been 
edited. 

3 Sth Sarga, V. 95. 
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Salhai^a, the king of Mhlara. The Bijolian inscription 
of Somesvara, dated 1169 A. D., reports that Jayadeva 
captured the da^4a<nd.yaka Sulha^a in battle, tied 
him to the back of a camel, and brought him to Ajmer. 
Ajayarfija flourished sometime before 1139 A. D., which 
is the earliest known date of his successor Ar^or&ja. 
The Md,lava king, who was his contemporary, was either 
Naravarman or Yasovarman. Hence, the Bijolian 
inscription seems to be correct in describing Sulha^a 
as a daodenlbyaka. 

WAR WITH THE CAULUKYAS OF GUJARAT. 

Hemacandra was a contemporary of both Siddharkja 
and Yasovarman. He relates * that, once upon a time, 
a “Yoginl” (a female ascetic) came to Siddharhja from 
Ujjain, and* advised him to go to that holy city to 
worship Ed.lik& and other Yogints, if he were desirous of 
acquiring high religious merit. She impressed upon 
him the necessity of establishing friendly relations with 
Yasovarman, in order to obtain permission to enter 
Malwa, At this Siddhar&ja became incensed and replied 
that he would secure his entrance there by force of arms 
and would take Yasovarman prisoner. The Gujarat 
army then marched towards Malwa under his command. 
He was accompanied by the Nadula king, AsArAja, ^ and 
by a Bhll chieftain, whose assistance was of great value 
to him in that mountainous region. He reached the 
outskirts of the city of Ujjain without much difficulty, 
and pitched his camp on the bank of the Sipra. 
Yasovarman offered a gallant opposition, but was defeated 


1 J. A. s. B., Vol. LV, p. 41, V. 15. cf J. R. A. S., 1913, 
p. 2^2, footnote 5. 

2 Dvy&firaya, Sarga XIV, vs. 5-74, 

3 E. I., VoL IX, p. 76, V. 26. 
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and taken prisoner. The whole of Avantidesa, with 
tJjjain, fell into the hands of Jayasimha, and was 
annexed to the Gujarat empire. 

Merutufiga does not say anything in particular about 
Jayasimha’s conquest of TJjjain. He relates* that the 
king laid siege to the fort of Dh&rA but having failed to 
capture it, was making arrangements to retreat. In the 
meantime, his minister Muiijala managed to procure the 
information that a careful attack on the southern gate 
of the fort, which offered the weakest defence, stood a 
good chance of achieving success. Jayasiipha, as soon as 
he heard this, rushed with his elephant force to that spot, 
and after a strenuous effort, succeeded in capturing the 
city. Ya^ovarman capitulated and fell a captive to the 
Gaulukya monarch. After this event, the supremacy of 
Jayasimha was established over Malwa. 

Though the accounts of these two Jaina scholars 
differ some what in detail, -there is a general agreement 
between them regarding Siddharftja’s complete success 
over Yasovarman, which finds strong corroboration in 
many early records. The Sukrtasainklrttana * tells us 
that Jayasimha imprisoned Yasovarman, the king of 
Hh&rfi. Both the Surathotsava » and the Klrtikaumudl ♦ 
of Somesvara relate that Jayasiinha defeated the 
Param&ras, conquered Dh&rft, the city of Naravarman, 
and threw its lord into wooden cage. The Dohad inscrip- 
tion ^ of the reign of Jayasiinha, dated 1139 and 1146 
A. D., informs us that the king cast the lords of 

1 Frabandhacint&mair;i, pp. 85-86. 

2 Sarga XI, v. 34. 

3 Grantha-FraSasti, vs, 31-33. 

4 Sarga II, vs. 3 I- 32 * 

5 Yena kar&gfhe ksiptau Saura?tra-M 41 ave 4 varau (I. A., 
VoL X, p. 159, V. 2), 
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Saur&stra and M&lava into prison. The Yadnagar 
prasasti of Knm&raphla, ' dated 1151 A. D., states that 
Jayasimha fettered the proud king of M&lava. The 
Prabandha caturvihjati * relates that Jayasimha, after 
his conquest of Mhlava, subdued the kingdoms of the 
south viz, Mah&r&stra, Tilaiiga, Eiar^iLta, and Pd,i^4ya. 
The Sundha hill inscription of G&cigadeva ^ records that 
Jayasiinha secured assistance from the G&ham&na, 
Ai&rhja, chief of Nadul, in his war against Mhlava 

Siddharija’s victory over the king of Malwa was 
more than a mere military raid. He incorporated the 
country into his own empire by the complete overthrow 
of the Paramhra government. MerutuAga says* that 
Siddhar&ja did not allow M&lava to remain with 
Ta&varman, but established his sovereignty there. 
A large number of Ganlukya grants ’ of different dates 
ranging from Y. S. 1263 to 1299, designate Siddhar&ja as 

1 Dfpyan'MAlava-bhfipa-batndhana'Vidhi-trast&kbila 

-k^m&patir 

bhakty-&kr9$a vittr^a-darsana-Siva (mfl) tta>pra (bhV 

ftvodayab t 

sadya siddha-ras&npnikrta-jagad-git&pam&na-sthitir 

jaj&e ^rt-Jayasimha-deva-nfpamtib Siddh&dhirftjis-tatah || 

v. IZ. 

(E. I., Vol. I, p. 297.) Read Sivo m&rtta ; sadyah ; Jagad* 
gitopa-m&na ; nrpatih; Siddh&dhir&jas. 

2 M&lava-deSa-svayattikara^nantaram Dak^inapathe 

Mah&rAatra-Tilanga>Karn&ta-F&ndyadi>r&str&9yas&dhayat I 

( 1 . A., Vol. XII, p. 200, footnote 13.) 

3 iSrS-Afi&r&ja-n&mA samajani vasudhfim&yakas tasya vam- 

(bani) dhub I 

s&hAyyam MAlav&n&m bhuvi yadasi-kttam vik^a 

Siddh&dhirAjab I 
(E. I., Vol. IX, p. 76, v. 26.) 

4 FrabandhacintAma^i, pp. 87, 115. 

5 I. A., Vol. VI, pp. 191. 
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the lord of Avanti (Avanti-n&tha). Mah&deva, son of 
Dainda Ddddika of the Ifagara race, was appointed gover- 
nor of the province of Avanti by SiddharA-ja. A stone 
inscription of Jayasiipha, ’ dated V. S. 1195=1188 A. D., 
found at Ujjain, tells us that the king, having defeated 
Yasovarman, was holding Avanti-ma^dala by force, and 
that Mah&deva was administering it on his behalf. As 
regards Yasovarman, it is related that, within a short 
time, he managed to escape from the prison of Gujarat, 
with the help of the CA.hamA,nas of Ajmer. He seems to 
have come to terms with Jayasimha, and eventually to 
have ruled in HhArA,, or in some other part of Malwa, as 
his vassal. In his inscription, dated V. S. 1191, ho is 
described as “3\rahftrllLj{\diiirAja,*’ a designation denoting 
an independent sovereign, but in a record issued a year 
later, in V. S. 1192, he is found to assume the sub- 
ordinate title of “Srah&iAja”. This apparently means 
that by the time the latter inscription was issued he had 
lost his position as a paramount sovereign. At any rate 
Malwa became part and parcel of the Gujarat empire 
between the years V. S. 1191 and 1193, the latter being 
the earliest known date of the inscription* of Jayasimha 
glorifying him as the lord of Avanti. 

Malwa was not the only country that was annexed to 
the Oaujukya kingdom during this period. Its northern 
boundary was extended up to Southern Marwar, where 
the CfthamfiLuas of Nadol acknowledged the sway of 
Jayasimha. * But this monarch’s imperial policy 
ultimately failed. He could not lead a happy and 
glorious life in the later years of his reign. His 
feudatory the C&ham&na iillrllja, revolted against 


?? 


I I. A., Vol. XLII, p. 258. 

3 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXV, p. 322. 
3 E. I.. Vol. XI, p. 32. 
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him. * Katudeva, the son of i.s6,r^Lja, is found ruling 
southern Marwar independently of the control of 
the Anhilwara government.* But prior to this, the 
Faram&ras of Malwa seem to have seceded from his 
control. The Doliad inscription ’ relates that Jayasixnha 
appointed a commander for Dadhipadra and other 
districts ^modern Dohad in Fanchmahal, between Malwa 
and Gujarat), probably, as Professor Buhler remarks, * 
“in order to protect the high road to Mandu and Dhar — 
to keep it clear for his own troops, and to guard against 
incursions from this side.*' That Avanti was lost to 
Jayasiraha is shown by the fact that his successor 
Xum&rapMa, immediately after his accession to 
the throne, had to reconquer it from the lord of 
Ujjain, s 

JAYAVARMAN. 

Yasovarman was succeeded by his son Jayavarman, 
who declared himself to be an independent sovereign by 
the assumption of the title Mahftrdj&dhir&ja. ‘ This 
prince probably liberated his paternal territory from the 
domination of the Gurjaras some time about 1138 A. D. 
An undated inscription ' of his reign has been discover- 
ed. In this record, issued from his residence at 
Yardham&napura, he informs the officials and the people 
concerned that, while residing at Candrapuri, he has 


1 E. I., VoL IX, p. 76. 

2 Ibid., Vol. XI, p. 34, 

3 I. A.,Vol.X,p. x6i. 

4 Ibid., p 162. 

5 DvyflSraya, Sargas XVI-XIX. 

6 I. A.,VoI.XIX,p.3sa 
^ Ibid., p. 35a 
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granted the village of M&yamodaka, in the “Vata- 
khetaka-Thirty-six " to a person living at Ea,jabrahma- 
purl, who had emigrated from Adriyalavid&vari, in the 
Daksi^de^. The localities mentioned in the record 
cannot be identified. 

Although Jayavarman succeeded in liberating his 
kingdom from the yoke of subordination, he could not 
long maintain his authority over it. The imperial 
power of the Faram&ras had already been shattered, 
and Jayavarman could make no real attempt to recover 
his military power. Malwa was threatened with 
invasion from other quarters. The Gandella Madana- 
varman (1128-1163 A. D.), a nephew of Karavarman*s 
adversary, Sallaksa^ayarman, ^ attacked Mhlava about 
this time. The Mau inscription * of his reign registers 
that he quickly overcame the king of Mhlava, 
who was full of arrogance. The Ofitlukya Vikramfir 
ditya YI was succeeded by SomeSvara III (1128- 
1138 A. D.), and Jagadekamalla II (1139-1149 A. D.), 
Jagadekamalla, at the head of a large army, fell upon 
M&lava. Jayavarman could not withstand the on- 
slaught of this powerful enemy. He seems to have 
been severely defeated and killed on the battle-field. 
An inscription,^ dated about 1167 A. D,, records that 
Jagadekamalla destroyed the M&lava king. Another 
inscription,^ dated 1168 A. D., states that he loft 


1 I. A.,Vol. XXXVIII, p. 127 

2 Yenauddhatyam dadh&nah sa ca sapadi samunmfliito Mft- 

laveSa— 

fi-tanvanto yatra bhaktini param avani-bhujah svftsthyam 
anye ca bhejuh o 
(E. I., Vol. I, p. 198, V. 15.) 

3 Mysore Inscription, p. S 8 . 

4 Ibid., p. 153. 
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Mal&va without possession. A third inscription,* dated 
about 1165 A. D., narrates that he utterly despoiled 
the wealth of the Mhlava king. In this expedition 
Jagadekamalla seems to have been helped by his 
feudatory, Hoysaja Narasimha I, son of Vis5.uvar- 
dhana. An inscription,* dated about 1160 A. D., reports 
that Narasiinha overcame the M&lava king. The 
Hunsur inscription,^ dated 1162 A. D., corroborates 
this fact, and adds that his sword longed to devour the 
M&lava king. The fact that Jayavarman lost his throne 
and kingdom is indirectly evidenced by the Bhopal 
grant * of Udayavarman. It relates that Laksmivarman 
obtained the sovereignty by force, after the reign of 
Jayavarman had passed away. 

The imperial Faram&ra government thus suffered 
another terrible disaster, and this time had to remain 
without any political power for about a quarter of a 
century. This event must have occurred some time 
before 114i3 A. B.t the earliest known date of 
Laksmivarman. After Jayavarman, a king named 
Ball&la held sway over M&lava, » Nothing is known 


1 Mysore Inscription, p. 6i. 

2 E. C., Vol. IV, K. P. 32, Introduction, p. zi. 

3 Ibid., H. S., No. 137, cf. Ng, No. 30, dated 1164 A. D. 

4 I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 254. 

5 Some are inclined to think that Rall&la is identical with 
Jayavarman (Downfall of Hindu India, Vol. III. p. 173, C. V. 
Vaidya). According to Merutunga’s Vicftraire^l, the Cau]ukya 
Jayasimha died in Sam. 1199, K&rttika sudi 3, and his successor’s 
coronation took place in Sam. 1199, MArgaSira, sudi 4. We have 
valid reason to doubt the correctness of the above dates. 
Colonel Tod says that he found an inscription, which records 
that the Sahasralifiga temple was completed by Jayasimha in 
Sam. 1202 (Travels in Western India, p. 142). The Dohad 
inscription, of the reign of Jayasimha, contains the dates Sam. 
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about his pedigree, and how he came to acquire his 
kingdom. This name was very common among the 
Hoysalas of Mysore. He might have been a scion 
of the Hoysala dynasty, and have gained his fortune 
when Jayavarman was overthrown by the combined 
forces of the Hoysajas and the Chlukyas. Ballftla, 
however, did not enjoy his fortune for long. He soon 
came into conflict with the Gujarat sovereign 
Kum&raphla by whom he was defeated and killed.’ 
Humbrapdila then conquered Mhlava. Thus, through 
the inscrutable ways of Destiny, Malwa again became a 


1196 and 1202 (I. A., Vol. X, p. 159). Professor Biihler, relying 
entirely on Merutunga’s account, asserts that the latter portion 
of the Dohad inscription was a subsequent addition, made 
after the death of Jayasimha (ibid., p. 162), He further su^ests 
that “a careful examination of the stone and of the letters 
would be necesssary in order to decide if the pillar, on which 
the Dohad inscription is en^aved, belonged to the temple of 
Gogan&r&yana or not, and if the letters of the last lines show 
any little differences from those of the first ten.” (Ibid.). 
Mr. Burgess remarks that "rubbing shows no marked difference ; 
but it is apparently made with a pencil, and is not quite satiisfac* 
tory." (ibid., footnote l.) The Bali stone inscription (E. L, 
Vol. XI, pp. 32-33) records that Jayasimha was ruling in 
■Sam, 1200. It is obvious from this that Merutunga is wrong 
in fixing Satn. 1199 as the date of the death of Jayasimha. 
This leaves no ground for doubt that the latter portion of the 
Dohad inscription, containing the date Sam. 1202, was issued 
during the reign of Jayasiniha. The earliest known date of 
Jayasimha’s successor, KumArapMa, is Sam. 1202, isvina 
(Prakrit and' Sanskrit inscription of Kaltywar, p. 158). He 
must have ascended the throne about this time. The defeat 
and death of Ballftla must have happened after this. Hence, 
he cannot by any means be identified with Jayavarman, whose 
reign came to an end before 1143 A, D. 

I Dvy&firaya, Sarga XIX ; vide post chapt. IX. 
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province of the GaoJukjas, who this time established 
their authority over it on a firmer basis. Daring this 
period the imperial Faram&ra dynasty became lost in 
obscurity. There was no longer a “Uday&ditya” in 
Malwa who could offer a strong resistance to the forces 
of the Gaulukyas. Hence the inevitable consequences 
followed. The Faram&ras remained submerged in the 
depth of the deluge that flooded Malwa for a long 
period of years. 



CHAPTER VI. 


paramAra mahAkumAras. 

KumArapAla, after the annexation of Malwa, 
turned his attention to its internal administration. He 
seems to have divided the country into a number of 
provinces, which he administered through his governors. 
The charge of the eastern division was entrusted to the 
MahdisAdhanika RijyapAIa, whose headquarters were 
at Udayapur in Bhilsa. * In 1163 A. D., when this 
chief was in office, a certain personage, named 
VasantapAla, made some donations for the .maintenance 
of the temple of Udalesvara at the town of Udayapur. * 
EumArapAla died in 1172. A. D„ and was succeeded by 
AjayapAla (1172-1176 A. U.). During his reign, 
Ld^apasAka was in charge of the government of this 
province. 3 In 1172 A. D., LdioiapasAka, for the 
spiritual benefit of his father, granted the village of 
Umaratha, situated in the Pathaka known as BhrmgArikA 
-Oatufisasti, in favour of the God Vaidyan&tha, at 
Udayapur. < Here the record describes Udayapur as 
being situated in the province (maodala) .of Bb&illa- 
svAmi-mah&dvdrdasaka (modern Bhilsa). This settles 
the eastern limit of the kingdom over which the 
Oaulukyas asserted their supremacy in the third 
quarter of the twelfth century A. D. During this 

I I. A.. Vol. XVHI, p. 343. 

a Ibid., pp. 342-43. 

3 Ibid., p. 347. 

4 Ibid. 
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period, though the imperial dynasty of the Faram&ras 
was lost in obscurity, some of its junior branches 
continued to rule over the old Faram&ra kingdom 
south of the Yindhya mountains. Their ruling chiefs 
assumed the titles “Samadhigata-panca-mahd-sabd- 
fl,lamkfi,ra-virfLjamfl,na-mahft,kum&ra”. * This means that 
they were great princes who attained the five “mah&- 
-sahdas.” The following are the sources of evidence 
from which we may reconstruct their history : 

A. The copper-plate grant of the Mah&r&ja Yasovarma- 
deva,“ dated V. S. 1192=1135 A. D. 

B. The copper-plate grant of the Mah&iAj&dhir&ja 
Jayavarmadeva.3 The genealogy given is— 

P. M. P. Uday64itya 

P. M. P. Karavarman 

I 

P. M. P. Tasovarman 
P. M. P, Jayavarman. 

0. The copper-plate grant of the Mah&kum&ra Laksml- 
varmadeva,'* dated Sam, 1200 = 111^ A. D. The 
kings mentioned are — 

P. M. P. Uday&ditya 

P. M. P. Naravarman 

P. M. P, Tafovarman 

Mah&kum&ra Laksmlvarman. 

Here the name of Jayavarman is omitted. 


1 I. A., Vol. XIX, p. 352. 

2 Ibid., p. 346. 

3 Ibid., p. 349- 

4 Ibid., p. 35 1. 
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D. The Piplianagar grant * of the Mahftkum&ra Haris- 
candradeva, dated Sam. 1235=1178 A. D. In this 
the genealogy is given thus — 

P. M. P. TJdayhditya 

I 

P. M. P. Naravarman 
P. M. P. Yasovarman 
P. M. P. Jayavarman 

MahA,kum{!Lra Hariscandra, son of Laksmtvaman. 
Hariscandra is mentioned in the record as having 
obtained his territory through the favour of Jaya- 
varman. “ Laksmivarman does not appear in it 
among the succeeding rulers. He is merely re- 
ferred to in the concluding line of the inscription 
as the father of Hariscandra. 

E. The Bhopal grant of the Mahfl.kurafl,ra Udayavarma- 
deva,3 dated Sain. 1*236 =1199 A. D. The kings 
referred to aro- 

P. j\r. P. Yasovarman 

P. M. P. Jayavarman 
Mahhkumhra Laksmivarman 
Mah&kum&ra Udayavarmau, 

1 J.A.S.B, Vol. VII, p. 736. 

2 ... SrJ-Yafiovarminadeva-pAdAnudhyAta'parama-bhattSraka 
-mahArfijAdhiraja-paramesvara-Sri-Jayavarminadcva ity etasm&t 
pisbhatama-prabhoh prasAdAd avApla-nijAdhipatyah samasta- 

prafiastopeta-samadhigata-paftca-noahA-fiabdAIaipkAra— virAjamAna- 

-mahA-kumara-Srl-HariScandra-devah iti 1 sva-hasto *y^.m 

-mahA—kuniAra— SrJ— LfaksmSvarnimadeva— suta—iDaha-lcumara—Sri 
'HariScandra-deva-PararaAra-kala-kamala-kamala bandhoh 11 

(J.A.S.B. ,VoI. VII, pp.737.739)- 

3 I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 252. 
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It is stated that, after the conclusion of the reign 
of Jayararman, Laksmivarman obtained this 
sovereignty for himself by force of arms. * He was 
succeeded by Hariscandra’s son IJdayavarman. 
Hariscandra is not mentioned here as a successor 
of Laksmivarman but merely as the father of 
Udayavarman. 

r. The inscription of Arjunavarman, king of Hyhkckt 
dated 1210, 1213, 1216, A. D. * The pedigree is 
given thus — 

Bhoja 

UdayAditya 

Naravarman 

Tafovarman 

AJayavarman 

Yindhyavarman 

Subhatavarman 

I 

Arjunavarman 

Here YaSovarman’s successor is given as 
Ajayavarman and not as Jayavarman. 

1 Jayavarramadeva-rajye vyatUe nija-kara-krta-karavftla 

prasAd&v&pta-nij— Adhipatya— samasta— praSastopeta-samadbigata 
-pafica>mah&4avd(bd) AlaCqilk&ra-vir&jamAna-niabAkutn&ra-Arimal 
-Lak^mivarmmadeva-pftd&nudhy&ta-samasta-prafiastopeta-samadhi 
-gata-pafica-mah&-fiavd(bd) &Iaink&ra-virAjam(ft)na-mahAkum&ra 
Sri-HariScandra-deva-suta-^rimad-Udayavarinadevo vijay-odayi ii 

(I. A.,Vol.XVI,p.2S4.) 

2 J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII, pp. 25, 32 ; J. A. S. B., Vol. V, p. 

378. 
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G. The Mandhata plate of Devapfi,la,* dated Sam. 
1282=1225 A. D. The genealogy given here is 
the same as that in A., with the additional informa- 
tion that Arjunavarman was succeeded by Deva- 
phla, the son of Harifoandra. In his Harsuda 
grant ’’ Devapdia assumes the title “Samadhigata 
-pahca-mahi-dabda/’ which connects him with the 
MahAkum&ra family. Hence there can be no doubt 
that his father, Hariscandra, was the same person 
as the son of Laksmivarman. 

Before proceeding to build up the history of the 
Mahhkum&ra family out of the above materials, several 
facts must first be carefully considered. According to 
the Fiplianagar grant, RariSoandra obtained his dominion 
through the favour of -Jayavarman. The Bhopal grant, 
on the other hand, expressly states that Hariscandra's 
father, Laksmivarman, made himself master of a 
principality by the force of his sword when the reign of 
Jayavarman Md come iff an end. It evidently follows 
from these two statements that Laksmivarman and his 
son Hariscandra ruled over seperate territories. » This 

1 E. I., VoL IX, p. io8. 

2 I. A., Vol. XX, p. 310. 

3 Professor Kielhorn reviews the situation in quite a 
different light, and draws the following conclusions from the 
above materials : — 

“Yafiovarman had three sons, Jayavarman, Ajayavarman 
and Lakemivarman. Soon after his succession (and certainly 
some time between Vikrama Sam. 1193 and 1200), Jayavarman 
was dethroned by Ajayavarman, who, and whose successors then 
became the main branch of the Paramftra family in Mftlava, and 
continued to style themselves "MahArftjas’. The third brother, 
Laksmivarman however, did not submit to Ajayavarman, and, 
as stated in E, he succeeded by force of arms in appropriating 
a portion of MfUava, which he and his son aud grandson de facto 
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finds strong corroboration in the fact that TTdaya- 
varman, the son of Hariscandra, is described by the 
Bhopal grant as succeeding to the throne of Laksmi- 
varman without the intervention of Hariscandra, who 
again excludes his father Laksmivarman — in the 

ruled over as independent chiefs. At the same time, Lak^mi- 
varman and, after him, his son and successor, Harificandra, looked 
upon Jayavarman, though deposed, as the rightful sovereign of 
M&lava, and in my opinion, it is for this reason that Hariscandra, 
in the grant D, professes to rule by the favour of that prince, 
and that both Laksmivarman and Harificandra claim for them- 
selves no higher title than that of Mahftkum&ra, a title which was 
handed down to, and adopted by, even Lak§mivarman’s grandson 
Udayavarman.” (I. A., VoL XIX, p. 348.) 

Professor Hall propounds another theory regarding the 
succession that-followed the death of Yalovarman. He says : — 

"As Laksmivarman sat on the throne with his sire, it is 
reasonable to suppose that he was the first-born. His father 
Jayavarman also speaks of himself as if a sovereign ruler. 
Laksmivarman may have died while Harificandra was still a child, 
and Jayavarman may have acted as regent on behalf of his 
nephew, to whom the government eventually devolved from him ; 
if they did not administer it conjointly. Yet it' is noticeable that 
Jayavarman granted away land at one period precisely as if he 
were the sole and substantive head of the state. Possibly the 
extreme youth of his ward prevented his being named at the 
time. Laksmivarman being mentioned by his son, under the 
title of 'mabfikum&ra,’ and not as king, it may be that he 
deceased during the life-time of Yafiovarman. Harificandra 
designates himself in a similar manner, where he would certainly 
have called himself without qualification, sovereign, had he laid 
claim to undivided power. His complete style, in fact, 
is that which his father used as prince regent. Policy or some 
other motive, may have dissuaded him from the style of full 
royalty, his hereditary right. It may therefore be conjectured 
that Jayavarman was still living in A. D. 1179.” (J. Am. O. S., 
Vol. VII, p. 36.) 
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Piplianagar grant — as a ruler preceding him. A 
critical survey of the opigraphic records will show that 
all these are deliberate representations and not 
accidental omissions. 

The fact that P. M. P. Jayararman was the immedi- 
ate successor of Yasovarman, is borne out by Jayavar- 
man*s own inscription, the Piplianagar grant of 
Hariscandra, dated 1178 A. D., and the Bhopal 
grant of Udayavarman, 1199 A. D. But the inscrip- 
tions of Arjunavarman and BevapAla, the later rulers 
of the ParamAra dynasty, mention Ajayavarman instead 
of Jayararman, as the successor of Yasovarman. This 
leads me to think that Jayararman was identical with 
Ajayavarman. Nothing is known as to the existence of 
enmity between Arjunararman's family and the house 
of the ‘AlahUkuniAras*, which as professor Elielhorn 
contends, prevented the former from mentioning the 
name of Jayararman in the genealogical list of the 
ruling monarchs of itAlava. It may rather be 
inferred that there was a close alliance between the two 
houses, which subsequently helped the peaceful success- 
ion of Bevap&la, the son of the Mahhkum&ra Hariscan- 
dra, to the throne of Arjunavarman. If Professor 
Kielhorn is taken to bo right in his assertion, then no 
reason can be ofEered why DevapUla failed to mention 


With humble submission to the above two most erudite 
scholars of Indian history, I beg to differ from them in their 
views. According to the evidence of tlie inscriptions, there 
were two ruling houses of the Mahftkumftras, I am inclined to 
believe that Ajayavarman was the same ns Jayavarraan. About 
this time the imperial Paramftra government became obscure, 
and the whole of Malwa, with DhftrA, became part of the Gujarat 
.empire. Consideration of all these points has led me to review 
the subject in a different light, as I have showi above. 
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Jayavarman’s name in his inscription. Through the 
favour of Jayavarman, Hariscandra obtained the 
territory over . which his son Devap&,la probably ruled in 
the early years of his life. As a matter of fact, the 
names ‘Jaya’ and Ajaya* were used interchangeably 
in early times. The GAhamAua Jayadeva king of 
^Sikambhari, was the immediate predecessor of AngLor&ja 
who was a contemporary of the Caulukya KumArap&la. 
He is mentioned in some of the early records of his 
family as Ajayadeva.* If all these things are taken 
into consideration, there can hardly be any doubt as to 
the identification of Jayavarman and Ajayavarman as 
one and the same king. Keeping these things in view 
the relation of the mahkkum&ras may be traced in the 
following way. YaSovarman had two sons Jaya or 
Ajayavarman^. and Lak§mivarman. Jayavarman, after 
his accession to the throne of his father, granted some 
territories to Lak§mivarman*s son Hariscandra to 
administer on his behalf. When Ball&la conq[uered 
Malwa after overthrowing Jayavarman, Laksmlvarman 
secured by force of arms a part of the old Paramkra 
kingdom and established there a government of his own. 
This shows that there were two houses of the 
Mahkkumkras, which were intimately connected with 
each other, and which ruled over different territories. 

In the light of the above discussion, I shall now try 
to narrate the short history of these collateral branches 
of the Paramkra family. The rulers of these families 
are justified in calling themselves 'Mabkkumkras*, as 
they were members of the imperial hou.se of Dhkrk. 
But why they continued to bear that subordinate title 
all through their reigns cannot be clearly explained. 

I J. A. S. B, VoL LV, Part I, p.4, v. 14. Cf. Prthviraja-vijaya, 
Sarga v, v. 85. 
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It may be suggested that they did not assume the title 
of independent kingship simply from motives of 
political expediency, in an endeavour to avoid hostility 
with their powerful enemies, the Caulukyas. 

HARlSCANDRA. 

It has been noticed in the previous chapter that 
Jayavarman began his career as an independent monarch 
and ruled his dominion between the years A. D. 1138 
and lldiS. At the same time within this period he 
entrusted Hariscandra with the government of a 
portion of his kingdom. Hariscandra continued to rule 
his territory even when the imperial Param&ra 
family was completely overthrown by Ballft,]a, and 
Malwa was later on conquered by KumA.rap&la. At 
present we have only one copper-plate inscription of 
Hariscandra*s reign, which was found in the village of 
Piplianagar, in the Sujalpur pargana, Gwalior State, 
Central India. * It was issued on tho occasion of a solar 
eclipse in Sam. 1235=1178 A. H. Its object is to 
record that Hariscandra, having bathed in the holy 
water of the Narmada, near the temple of the four 
-faced M&rka^desvara, granted two shares of the 
registered rents of tho village of Palasav&rlA to the 
learned Brahman Hasaratha, son of the learned Sindhu. 
It is further stated that, on the full modn of Yais&kha 
of the same year, he gave the remaining shares of the 
above village, with the addition of the shares of both 
customary dues from the bazaar below • the fort of 
Gu9apura, to the Brahman Malvinu, son of the learned 
Helu. These grants were communicated to the Govern- 
ment ofdcers, the inhabitants, patels, Brahmans and 


I J. A. S. B., Vol. VII, p. 736. 
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others of the villages of Mamati and FalasavAdA, in 
the Ama^padra pratijAgara^aka of. the Nilagiri- 
maQ.dala, for their information. 

Of the localities mentioned above, I am inclined to 
identify Nllagiri with the modern Nilgarh fort, south 
of the Yindhya, about a mile north of the Narmada. * 
Gu^apura seems to have been the modern Godurpura, 
on the sonth bank of the Narmada.* FalasavA4A is to be 
identified with the modem town of Falaswara, in the 
Khandesh District, Bombay Presidency, sizty-nine miles 
north of Malegaon, I am unable to identify Ama^Apadra 
and Mamati. 

All these give us an idea as to what constituted the 
dominion of HariScandra. It comprised the western 
portion of the old FaramAra kingdom, south of the 
Yindhya. How long Hariscandra enjoyed his territory 
cannot be definitely ascertained. He ruled at least 
from A. D. 1144 to 1178. DevapAla and Hdayavarman 
were his two sons, of whom the former seems to have 
succeeded to the throne. It will be seen below that 
DevapAla assumed the sovereignty of Malwa between 
the years A. D. 1216 and 1218, after the death of 
Arjunavarman. 

laksmIvarman. 

Laksmivarman, the son of Yasovarman, was a 
powerful chief. His elder brother, Jayavarman, seems 
to have been killed in battle against the CAlukyas of 
KaruAta. In that period of transition Laksmivarman 
collected strength, and forcibly took possession of the 
eastern part of the FaramAra empire, south of the 

1 Indian Atlas, Sheet No. 55B ; A3. 

2 Ibid., A4. The place is also mentioned in V&kpati- 
Mufija's grant, dated V. S. 1036, Yide ante, p. 46. 
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Vindhya. An inscription* of his reign has been 
discovered. In Sam. 1200~lldidi A. D., on the 
occasion of the eclipse of the moon, he re-affirmed the 
grant made hy Yas'ovarman in Sain. 1191, with a view 
to increasing the religious merit of his father. 

Of the localities mentioned in the record, the village 
Yadauda may be identical with Yadauda of the Man- 
dhata plate of Jayavarman II, * where it is described 
as a village in Mahaudapathaka. Professor Kielhorn 
is inclined to identify it with the modern village of 
Burud, about three miles north-east of Satajuna, 
which lies 13 miles south-west of Mandhata.^ As 
regards the rest of the localities, I cannot offer any 
suggestion. 

Laksmivarman died some time before 1184 A. D. 
and was succeeded by his grandson Udayavarmau, the 
son of HariScandra. 

UDAYAVARMAN. 

An inscription,* dated Sam. 1266 b; 1199 A. D,of 
Udayavarman’s reign, has been discovered in a field at 
the village Uljamun, in the Bhopal State. It records 
that, after bathing in the river B,ev& (Narmada), at a 
place called Guv&dAghattfa, he granted the village of 
Gu^aurdi to a Brahman named M&lfiifarman, the son of 
Tajnadhara. The village granted was situated in Yoda- 
sirA forty-eight, belonging to the NarmadApura pratijA- 
garaoaka, in . the Yindhya-ma^idal®- The mai^d^lika 
k§emvarA 3 a was the ‘dfitaka* of this grant. 


1 I. A., Vol. XIX, p. 351, ’Vide ante, p. 164. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 121. 

3 Ibid., p. 12a 

4 I. A.. Vol. XVI, p. 252 . 
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Mr. Pleot’ identifies Gu^aurfi with the modern 
village of ‘Ganora*, seven miles south-west of Hoshanga- 
bad. Narmad&pnra, according to him, is identical with 
the modern Hoshangabad District, and Guvfid&ghatta 
is the present village of Guaria, on the left bank of the 
Narmada. I think the modern Nemawar, on the right 
bank of the Narmada, represents the ancient Narmadfi- 
pura. 

An inscription* of the reign of one TTdayfiditya, 
dated Sam, 124il ^ 1184 A. D., is now lying in Bhopal. 
Another inscription ^ of the same chief, dated ^aka 
1108=1186 A. D., is to be found in the ‘Vidyfimandira’, 
in the Bhopal State. In the latter part of the twelfth 
century A. D., no -king of the name of Udayfiditya is 
known to have ruled in Bhopal. The Bhopal grant, 
referred to above, bears witness to the fact that about 
that time Udayavarman was ruling over the Hoshanga- 
bad District and a part of the Bhopal State. In these 
circumstances, Udayflditya may very reasonably bo 
identified with Udayavarman. 

The reign of Udayavarman seems to have extended 
into the early years of the thirteenth century A. D. 
Nothing is known about his successors. Devap&la, after 
his accession to the throne of Malwa, issued a grant of 
land in the Hoshangabad District* in 1218 A. D. This 
shows that by that time the territory of Udayavarman 
had passed into his brother’s hands. 

Brom all the above circumstances, it follows that, 
when in the fourth decade of the twelfth century A. D., 


1 I. A., VoL XVI, p. 253. 

2 J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII, p. 35. 

3 Bhtp&le bhtmip&l-o’yain-UdayAditya-pflrthivab I 
tenedam nirmitam sthinam vasu-ptrgeSvarailji ^ake||(Ibid.) 

4 L A., VoL XX, p. 310, 
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thc' r.-iiin Param&ra dynasty was overthrown, and a 
rJt-jnivif sovereignty was established in its place, two 
junior branches of the former house under the designa- 
l ior. of ‘Mah&knm&ra’ continued to hold sway over the 
modern districts of Nimar, Hoshangabad and Khandesh. 
Put, at last, early in the thirteenth century A. D., a 
member of this family succeeded to the main Faram£kra 
kingdom, and reunited these branches with the main 
dynasty. 

The genealogy of the Mahfibkumft,ras : — 

Yasovarman 

I ^ 

Jaya or Ajayavarman M. Lak§mlvarman 

J j (Euler of Hoshanga- 

Vindhyavarman | bad and Bhopal) 

I M. HariiSoandra succeeded by 

Subhaiavarman (Euler of Khandesh, Indore 
I and Nimar District) 

Arjunavarman | 

I I I 

Devapflpla < ^Devap&la M. Udayavarman 



CnAPTEIl VII. 

FALL OF THE PARAMARAS OF HIALWA. 

Tho downfall of the imperial Cauluks’a sovereignty 
in Gujarat, as a matter of fact, sot in after the death of 
Kumtirapfila in 1172 A. D. His nephew and successor, 
Ajaj'apMa (1172-117G A. D.), was not highly talented, 
and lacked political wisdom and commanding personality. 
He persecuted tho Jainas, and thcrch}' created a hostile 
faction in tho very heart of his realm. Tho .T.iina 
temples wore demolished and Rdmacandra, a disciple 
of Hemacandra, was roasted alive. * Tho king's 
victory over tho ruler of the SapAdalaksa country 
no doubt won laurels for him, ’ but his failure 
in other directions was terribly disastrous. About 
this time, tho Guhila chief, Sdmantasitnha, invaded 
Gujarat. In the encounter that followed, Ajayapdla 
received a severe wound, and being disabled, loft tho 
battlefield with a broken heart. ’ Tho prestige of the 
Caulukya sovereignty was saved in that fateful war 
by the Paramftra PrahlAdana, Prince of Abu, whose 
skilful management of the army forced the enemy to 
retreat.^ After a short reign of four years, in 117G A. D., 
AjayapAla lost his life at tho hand of his doorkeeper, 
who plunged a dagger into his heart. ^ Hfilarfija II 
(1176-1178 A. D.), who was called BAla-MfilarAja on 


1 FrabandhacintAmainii, p. 1 53. 

2 I. A., Vol. VI, p.’ 186. 

3 Somefivara’s Surathotsava, Sarga I, v. 38. 

4 E. I., Vol. VIII, pp. 202, 211, V, 38. 

5 Frabandhacint&maQi, p. 154. 
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account of his extreme youth, succeeded him on the 
throne. * 

RECONQUEST OF MALWA BY VINDHYAVARMAN. 

When the Gujarat sovereignty was represented by 
these weaklings, the Faram&ras once more tried to 
regain their ancestral home of Malwa. Yindhyavarman 
was the son of the deposed Jayavarman, who was, 
in my opinion, the same as Ajayavarman. .Nothing is 
known about his early career. When all hope 
of recovering his father’s dominions vanished, he 
seems to have tried his fortune in the south 
after the death of Jagadekamalla II in an invasion 
of the tottering. G&lukya empire. But his attempt was 
frustrated by Taila II, between the years 1150 and 1163 
A. D. ‘ During this period he probably ruled some part 
of Malwa south of the Yindhya mountain, or it may be 
that in his early days he lived as an honourable guest in 
the houses of the Mahd.kum&ras, and temporised for a 
fitting opportunity to fall upon the Gurjaras. The death 
of Kum9.rap&la removed a strong personality from the 
Anhilwar government, and the Gujarat sovereignty, as 
has been noticed above, fell into the hands of weak 
rulers. The situation thus became quite favourable to 
the plans of Yindhyavarman, who was so anxiously 
watching his opportunity. He marched his army to 
Malwa in the early part of the reign of Mftlar&ja II, 
and, after a strenuous campaign, recovered the whole 
country with its capital Dh&rd, from the grip of the 
Gurjaras. The Mandhata plate of Devap&la states that 
Yindhyavarman was eager to extirpate the Gurjaras, and 


1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Fart I, p. 195. 

2 E. L, Vol. V, p. 235. 
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rescued DhArA by force of arms.' This is corroborated 
by the inscription of Arjunavarman. * The Oaujukyas, 
although handicapped by adverse circumstances, did not, 
however, let the matter pass so easily. Malwa was a 
great acquisition to the resources of the Gujarat empire. 
Kumg,ra, the general of HAlarAja II, who was also a 
house-priest of the royal family of the Oaulukyas, was 
despatched with a large army against Yindhyavarman. 
He put severe pressure upon the ParamAras, and seems 
to have achieved some preliminary victories. The 
Surathotsava^ tells us that Hum&ra, on behalf of his 
master, MdlarAja II, fought a severe battle with 
Yindhyavarman, king of DhArA, who left the battlefield 
though puffed up with pride. A town named GogasthAna, 
belonging to that monarch, was destroyed by him, and a 
well was sunk on the. site of his palace. KumAra also 
plundered the MAlava country and took away all its 

1 ...tasm&d AjayavarmdbhAj jayalri-vifirutah (su) tab II 
Tat-sflnur vvtra-mflrddhanyo dhanyotpati (tti) r ajftyata I 
Gi!irjaro-ccheda-iiirw(bb}amdh! Vimdhyavarmft mahA 

-bhujah II 

Dh&rayoddhrtayA sArddham dadhAti sma tridhAratAin | 
sAipyugfnasya yasyAsis trAtum loka-trayim iva n 

(E. I., Vol. IX, p. io8). 

On this Professor Kielhorn remarks that— "By itself the 
sword had two edges ('dhArA'; the town of DhArA, retaken by 
it, became the third edge CdhArA).”...(Ibid., p. 114, Footnote 2.) 

2 J. A. S. B., VoL V, p. 378, vs. 12, 13 ; J. Am. O. S., 
VoL VII, p. 26, vs. 13, 12. 

3 DhArAdhtfe Vindhyavarraany avandhya-krodhAdmAte 

'pyAjim utsfjyayAte 1 

GogasthAnam pattanam tasya bhaAktvA saudha-sthAne 

khAnito yena kApah n 36 
Gfhttam kupyatA kupyam MAlaveSvara-deiatah 1 
Dattam punar GayA-SrAddhe yenAkupyam akupyatA n 37. 
(Somefivara’s Surathotsava, Sarga V, KAvyamAIA, No. 72) 
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wealth, though he did not find there any gold or 
silver. 

There can hardly he any doubt that Yindhyavarman 
ultimately emerged victorious, whatever misfortune 
might have overtaken him in the early stages of the war. 
It will be seen below that he was on the throne of 
Malwa in the tenth decade of the twelfth oentury A. D., 
long after the death of Mftlar&ja II. Thus, after about 
a quarter of a century, Malwa resumed her life and work 
under the supremacy of the ParamAras. Vindhyavar- 
man restored peace and order in the country, which in 
the course of a few years regained its normal state. The 
fear of attack from Gujarat was temporarily annulled 
by the state of anarchy which prevailed in that country 
shortly after the' accession of Bhlma II to the throne of 
Anhilwar, * but in the south, the situation remained as 
complex as before. 

In the second half of the twelfth century A. D., the 
Farara&ras and the Oaujukyas of Gujarat suffered indeed 
the loss of imperial position, but their southern neigh- 
bour, the G&lukyas of Halyani, met with a worse fate. 
Their government, after passing through a period of 
extreme stress and strain, became totally extinct by the 
ninth decade of the twelfth century A D., and made 
room for another set of ruling dynasties. In 1162 A. D., 
the Kalacuri Bijjala, who was the general of the C&lukya 
Taila III, ruled over the Deccan after overthrowing 
his master. ’ In 1167 A. D., he abdicated his throne in 
favour of his son Somadeva (1167-1177 A. D.,;, * who 
was again succeeded by SaAkama (1177-1181 A. D.). 
in 1182 A. D., Some§vara lY, successor of Taila lU, 


1 Kirtikaumudi, Sarga II, v. 6z. 

2 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, pp. ^7i-A77> 
j Ibid., p. 4^4* 
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recovered the throne of the Deccan, by patting an end to 
the rule of the Kalacuris. * But, before he could firmly 
establish his authority, the Yhdavas of Devagiri and the 
Hoysalas of Dorasamudra fell upon him, and divided his 
kingdom between them some time before 1189 A. D. * 
The Y&davas found a strong king in the person of 
Bhillama (1187-1191 A. D.), ^ho soon secured for his 
family the northern and eastern divisions of the 
Gdilakya' empire. 

But notwithstanding this new upheaval ‘and the 
changes of dynasty in the Deccan, the danger of attack 
from that quarter to the Param&ra government was not 
removed. The imperial Ghlukya dynasty was, no doubt, 
extinct, but its ambition for extensive conquest was 
inherited by the usurpers. Invasions of Malwa from 
the south were of .constant occurrence. The Kalacuri 
Soma 3 waged successful wars against the M&lavas and 
the Gurjaras between 1167 and 1172 A. D. At this 
period, as has been pointed out, the Gurjaras occupied, 
by force of arms, the northern divisions of Malwa. The 
territories south of the Tindhya were ruled by the 
Param&ra Mah&kamd.ras. The M&lavas defeated by the 
Kalacuris seem to have been those junior princes. 

WAR WITH THE HOYSALAS. 

Between A. D. 1173 and 1177 the Hoysalas under 
Ball&la II (1173-1220 A. D.) made a predatory excursion 
on Malwa. The Arsikere inscription, ♦ dated 1177 A. D., 
records that, when Ball&]a II mounted his horse for an 
expedition of victory, Gurjara trembled ; M&lava gained 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, p. 464. 

2 Ibid., p. 466. 

3 E. 1., Vol. XV, p. 325, Madagihal inscription. 

4 E. C, Vol. V, A. K., No. 62. 
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the thickets of the Yindhya; Golika spent his time on the 
sea-shore. The Balagami stone inscription, ‘ dated 1192 
A.D., tells us that ‘he wore out M&lava by entering it with 
great force*. When the Hoysalas were thus ravaging 
the countries all around them, a league was formed by a 
number of ruling princes for putting an effective check 
upon their power. The leader of this confederacy was 
probably the Cola KulottuAga II (1178-1216 A. B,). 
Yindhyavarman was no less interested than his neigh- 
bours in the suppression of the rising Hoysalas. He 
joined the league and contributed armies for its success. 
The allied forces made an onslaught on Mysore and 
confronted the Hoysalas, But BaMla II proved 
himself eq[ual to the occasion, and successfully routed 
them. Gafiga Narasimha was a feudatory of the Hoysalas. 
An inscription, * dated 1190 A. B., of his reign states that 
“The master of elephants, the M&lava king, the warlike 
Mia (Mta), distinguished for his troops of horse, the 
Ghrjjara king with the Cola king, united came against 
him, but he by himself fought and subdued them in the 
field of battle, having received the command from the 
• king Ball9,la II,— -this Narasimha”. The Arsikere 
inscription, ^ dated 1209 A. B., says that BaMla II was 
a fever to Cola, M&lava, and Gfirjjara. The Eadur 
inscription, * dated 1207 A. B., reports that he trampled 
on the Oolas and slew the M&lava army. 

WAR WITH THE YAdAVAS OF DEVAGIRI. 

The Y&dava Bhillama, who obtained paramount 
sovereignty in 1187 A, B., made an extensive scheme 

1 Mysore Inscription, p. 104, 

2 E. C., Vol. VI, Kd. No. 156. 

3 Ibid., Vol. V, A. K. No. 40. 

4 Ibid., Vol. VI, Kd. N0.127. 
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for military escursions in the north. He seems, in the 
first place, to have fallen upon the territory of Vindhya- 
varman, and to have made a successful raid over it. 
Next, having defeated the Cau]ukya Bhima II (1179< 
1289 A. B.), he forced hu \ray into southern hlarwar, 
where his progress was checked by Kelha:^, the 
C&ham&na king of Nadol. ‘ The Mutgi inscription of 
his reign, dated 1189 A. I)., describes him as “a severe 
pain in the head of the Milavas” and "the dread roar 
of a cloud to the fiocks of those swans the Gfirjjaras," 
etc. At this time Malwa and Gujarat were respectively 
under the rule of Yindhyavarman and Bhima II. 
Bhillama’s northern expeditions did not, however, win 
anything for him beyond empty glory. Yindhyavarman’s 
reign continued for some time after that passing episode. 

"When the Tfldavas were thus keenly displaying 
their military skill in the north, and the Faram9.ras 
and the Gaulnkyas were busy defending their territories, 
Moslems under their great general, ShihfLb>ud-din 
Muhammad of Ghor, knocked again on the door of 
Hindustan. This time they came with the vision of 
establishing a Moslem empire in India. After a series 
of conflicts, which had been carried on during the 
last few years, the Moslems and the Hindus confronted 
each other on the battlefield of Taraori in 1192 A. D. 
Pithvir&ja, the great C&bam&na king of Ajmer, who 
only two years previously had infiicted a severe wound 
on Shihhb-ud-din and routed bis army, found himself 
quite helpless on this occasion, owing to the callousness 
and indifference of the other princes of Hindustan. 
Prthvir&ja fell fighting on the battle-field, and the 
whole of Northern Hindustan together with Ajmer 

I E. I., Yol. IX, p. 77, V. 34 j VoL XI, pp. 7 *- 73 . 

jj Ibid., Yol. XV, pp. 34-35, v. p. 
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vras taken possession of by tbe Moslems. The Moslems 
then began to persecute the peaceful Hindus. Devas- 
tation and plunder followed in their train. Temples 
were razed to the ground and idols overthrown and 
broken. Malwa and the countries beyond it became 
the resort of those who wished to save themselves 
from the tyranny of the plunderers. A^&dhara, a 
Jaina teacher, narrates in his commentary on the 
Dharm^Lrarta ' that when the Sap&dalaksa country was 
being subjugated by Shhibavandina (Shih&b-ud-din), 
king of the Turuskas, he, being afraid of religious 
persecution, migrated with all his family to Malwa, 
which was then governed by the king Vindhya. Vijaya- 
varman was another name for this sovereign. His 
minister of peace and war was Bilha^a. An inscription, 
discovered at ^landu, ‘ also corroborates the fact that 
Bilbao was in the ministerial department of this 
monarch. Erom the above account it follows that 
Vindhyavarman was' on the throne of Malwa after 
1193 A. D. 

Yindhyavarman’s prowess as an able soldier and an 
astute general can hardly be over-estimated. Though 
he suffered a defeat at the hands of the Hoysalas and 
the Tddavas, he rendered immeasurable service to his 
family by re-establishing the Faram&ra supremacy in 
Malwa. It was due to his boundless perseverance and 
untiring energy that Malwa became free from foreign 
control. Nothing is known as to the exact date at 
which his rule came to an end. He was succeeded by 
his son Subhatavarman, who was also known as 
Soha4a. ^ 


1 Grantha-prafiasti, v. 5 ff, commen tar y, 

2 Unpublished. 

3 Frabandbacint&niapi, p. 154. 
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SUBHATAVARMAN. 

No iuscription of Subhatavarman’s reign has been 
discovered. He was a worthy son of his father, and 
inherited all his military skill. The state of degeneration 
to which Gujarat was reduced, did not escape his atten- 
tion, and it seems to have aroused in his heart a burning 
desire to avenge the wrong done to his family by its 
former rulers. We have seen that, since the accession 
of Ajayap&la, the Gaulukyas had been rapidly degenera- 
ting into insignificance. The situation in Gujarat 
became more serious when Mfilar&ja 11*8 successor, 
Bhima II, ascended the throne. His ministers and 
feudatories divided his kingdom among themselves, and 
began to rule as independent chiefs. In that troublous 
period Aingiorfija, , son of the sister of Humfirap&la’s 
mother, made a bold stand against all these odds for the 
protection of the sovereignty of Bhima. But his attempt 
to reorganise the kingdom cost him his life. Then his 
son Lavaqaprasfida, came forward and set himself to 
carry out the task left unfinished by his father. * 

CONQUEST OF LAtA. 

This state of disorder in Gujarat soon tempted 
foreign adventurers to plunder its riches. The southern 
king Bhillama, * and the king of Meru (Maru), ^ who 
seems to have been the Cfihamfina Kelha^a or his 
successor Kirtip&la, marched their army into the border 
of Gujarat, but were routed by Lavanapras&da. To 
make matters worse, in 1194 A. P., the whole of the 

1 Sukrtasamkirtana, Sarga III, vs. 19-20. 

2 E.I., Vol. XV, pp. 34-35 } ibid., Vol. I, p, 23, v. 18 j 
Kirtikaumudi, Sarga II, vs. 69, 74, 75. 

3 E.I., Vol. I, p. 23, V. 18. 
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country was laid waste by Qutb-ud-din Aibak, who slew 
the Gaulukya general, Eunwar Pal, and forced Bhima 11 
to flee for his life. “ Subhatavarman lost no time in 
seizing this opportunity to advance with his army 
towards the Gaulukya empire. 

Since the latter part of the eleventh century A. D., 
the Anhilwar government had been asserting its supre- 
macy over L&ta. * The Faramd.ra army seems to have 
directed its march in the first place, against this country. 
It was ravaged and conquered by Subhatavarman, and 
was finally incorporated into his dominion. He plun- 
dered its riches and destroyed and sacked a large number 
of Jaina temples. At this time the Mta chief Simha, 
who was a feudatory of the Gaulukyas, seems to have 
transferred his allegiance to the Faram&ras.^ The 
Sukrtaklrtikallolinl of Jayasimha relates * that Vastu- 
p&la erected many buildings, repaired the temple of 
P&rsvan&tha at Stambhana, and restored nineteen golden 
capitals in the temple''of Yaidyanhtha at Dabhoi, which 
had been taken away by Subhata, king of Mdlava. The 
Yasantavilhsa of B&lacandra also narrates that the 
minister Tejabp&la repaired a series of Jaina temples 

1 Briggs’ Firishta, Vol. I, p. 194 j Cambridge History of 
India, Vol. Ill, p. 43. 

2 Navasari grant, J.Bo, Br., Vol, XXVI, p. 250. 

3 Hammira*mada-mardana, Anka II, p. ly. 

4 ^r!-MftIavendra-Subhatena suvarQa-kumbbdn-utt&rit&n 

punar api kstip&Ia-mantri 1 

^ri-Vaidyan&tha-sura-sadmani Darbhavatyftm ekonavim- 
fiatim api prasabhain vyadhattan v. 1^4. (Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, No. X.) 

5 Tejap&la-sacivasya Brhaspaty-uticchanam bbavatu 

vistapam etat I 

Uddadbftra Jina-m&lam Mftlaviya*dalit&m'abbito yah U v. 4. 

(Sarga V, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. VII.) 
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which were demolished by the M&lava army. That 
L&ta became, at this time, a part of the Mhlava kingdom 
cannot be doubted. Subhatavarman's successor, Arjuna- 
varman, as will be seen later on, issued a grant while 
residing in Bhrgukaccha, the capital of Lhta. ’ 

INVASION OF GUJARAT. 

The Faram&ra army, after establishing a firm 
footing in L&ta, directed its march against the Gujarat 
capital Anhilwar. The city was stormed and burnt to 
the ground. “ The whole of Gujarat was now at the 
mercy of Subhatararman His armies carried all before 
them, plundering and devastating till they reached the 
gates of the city of Somanhtha in Saur&stra. But at 
that point they were routed, and forced to retreat by 
^ridhara, a governor under Bhima II. An inscription of 
the reign of ^ridhara,^ dated Sain. 1273 » 1216 A. D., 
tells us that *'he quickly made again stable by the power 

1 Vide post, p. 201. 

2 Tasy&muByftya^ah putrah sutrdma'irir atha§t9at | 
bhdpah Subhatavarmmeti dharmme tisthan maht-talam II 14 
Yasya jvalati da(di)g-jetuh pratilpas tapana-dyuteh | 
d&v&gni-cchadm& (dma) n&dyApi garjjad-Gdrjjara 

-pattane n 15. 

(E. I., VoL IX, p. 121, Mandhata plate of Devapilla and 
Jayavarman II.) 'Fattana’ here means Anahilapattana (E. I., 
Vol. IX, p. 114, fn. 3). In some Mount Abu inscriptions the 
word 'Fattana' is used as a substitute for that city j cf. E. I., 
Vol. VIII, p. 224, No. XII and p. 229, No. XXXII. 

3 ...(M&Iava tamila)-van&yam&na-senflrgaja-prakara 

-bbamgurit&ip bhuvam yati ( 
(bhd)yah sthiram sapadi mamtra''Valena'k;tv& iSrI 

-Devapattanam apAlayad dtma-fiaktyd h 

(E. I., Vol. II, pp. 444>445, v. 42 ; p^ 439, Sridhara's 

Devapattana-praSasti.) 
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of his ‘mantra’ (by his political wisdom or charms) the 
country that had been shaken by the multitude of the 
(impetuous) war-elephants of MAlava, resembling a 
forest of dark tamA.la trees, and he protected glorious 
Derapattana by his own power.” 

Sevapattana is identical with Soman&thapattana. 

While Subhatavarman was thus traversing Gujarat 
from one end to the other, Lava^apras&da, the minister 
of Bhima II, collected a powerful army, and put up a 
successful opposition to him. Subhatavarman found 
it difficult to withstand this formidable contingent, 
and withdrew from Gujarat with all his armies. The 
Eirtikaumudl, * when celebrating the magnificent 
achievements of Lavaoapras&da, tells us that the king of 
Nadula was defeated by him ; on account of his stubborn 
opposition and personal valour, the king of I)h&r& 
had to retrace his steps, and the king of the Deccan 
avoided hostility. Merutufiga* narrates that, during 
the reign of Bhima It, Soha^a, king of MMava, attacked 
Gujarat, but retreated when the Gaujukya minister made 
some inauspicious utterances. The Dabhoi inscription, ^ 
which is very fragmentary, records that “Lava^apras&da, 
who was a repository of medicine-like valour, cured 
(his country) when the crowd of the princes of Dh&r&, 
of the Dakhin and of M&lava, who resembled diseases, 
(attacked it).” 

Professor Buhler thinks that it was Arjunavarman who was 
defeated by ^ridhara (E. I., Vol. II, p. 439). But, in view of the 
fact that Subhatavarman entered into the interior of Gujarat 
and ravaged Anhilwar, 1 am inclined to identify him with the 
adversary of Srtdhara. We have no evidence to prove that 
Arjunavarman ever forced his way into Gujarat. 

1 Sarga II, vs. 69, 74, 75. 

2 Frabandhacint&ma^i, p. 154. . 

3 E. I., Vol. I, p, 23. 
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All these evidences prove that Subhatavarman was 
unable to establish his authority permanently in Gujarat. 

WAR WITH THE YAdAVAS. 

The cause of Subhatavarman’s failure to hold Gujarat 
under his control may be traced to the fact that the 
situation on the southern border of his kingdom again 
became very serious, and urgently req^uired his presence 
there. The Yd.dava Bhillama was then dead, and had 
been succeeded by Jaitugi (1191-1210 A.D.). Jaitugi was 
as much ambitious as his valiant predecessor, and, within 
a short time of his accession, made a raid over Malwa. 
The M&lava general, who seems to have been appointed 
to guard its southern boundary, sustained a defeat at his 
hands. An inscription from Mongoli,^ dated about 1200 
A. I)., records that Jaitugi defeated a leader of the forces 
of M&lava. It was after all nothing more than an 
ephemeral success, and the government at Dh&iA evident- 
ly did not suffer any material loss on account of it. 

Subhatavarman was highly talented in the art of 
war. Some of his valorous activities have already been 
discussed, though our stock of knowledge regarding his 
further adventurous excursions, is very meagre. He 
merits the whole credit for incorporating lAta into 
the Param&ra kingdom. He was pious and devoted to 
religious practices. * BKs son Arjunavarman succeeded 
him shortly before 1210 A. D. 

ARJUNAVRMAN. 

The coronation of Arjunavarman took place in the 
month of February, 1210 A. D. Three epigraphio 
records of his reign have been discovered. 

I E. L, Vol. V, p. 31. 

^ Ibid., Vol. IX, p. io8,v, 14. 
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(i) A copper-plate inscription * was brought to light 
while ploughing in the Tillage of Piplianagar, in the 
Shujalpur pargana, Gwalior State. It was issued by 
Arjunavarman, on the occasion of his coronation, on the 
10th day of Fhftlguna, Sam. 1267= February 1210 A. D., 
from the fort of Mam^pa. It records the grant of a 
village, named Fi^ivi^i, in the Sakapura pratij&garapaka, 
to his priest Govinda. Govinda was a resident of 
Hukt&vastu. His father was Jaitrasimha, who was the 
son of Somadeva and the grandson of Helhana Ayasavika. 
Tie record was written by the ‘Rflja Guru’ (royal 
preceptor) Madana, with the concurrence of the learned 
Bilhai^a. 

Of the localities mentioned, Main^apa is the modem 
Mandu, in the Dhar State. I am inclined to identify 
Sakapura pratij&gara^aka with Shujalpur pargana, 
and the village Fi4ivi4i with Piplianagar, where the 
record was unearthed.., 

(ii) The second inscription ” registers the fact that 
Arjunavarman, on the 16th A.s64ha, having bathed at 
the holy place of Somavatl, entrusted to the charge 
of his family-priest, Govinda, the temple of Daj}4&dhi- 
pati, in the city of Mah&k&la. Now on the 15th of 
Yais&kha, Sam. 1270 a April, 12 L3 A. D., on the occasion 
of a solar eclipse, while residing at Bhrgukaccha, he 
notifies to all the royal officials, Brahmans, residents, 
village-headman, people and others concerned, that he 
granted to the same priest the village of Uttar&yapa, 
attached to S&vairisola. The record was drawn up by 
the royal preceptor, Madana, with the acquiescence of 
the minister of peace and war, the learned Bilhapa. 
Sfivairisola probably means a group of sixteen villages 

1 J. A. S. B„ Vol. V, p. 378. 

2 J. Am. O. S,'Vol. VII, p. 33 . 
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called SAvairi, which may he identified with Savda, a 
town in the Khandesh District, north of the Tapti. 
Bhrgakacoha is evidently the modern Broach, and 
MahAkAla is Hjjain. 1 cannot offer any suggestion for 
Uttar Ayaija. 

(iii) The third inscription * of the king’s reign was 
issued when he was residing in the holy place of 
Amaresvara. There, on the occasion of a solar eclipse, 
Sam. 1272 = September, 1216 A. D., after bathing at 
the junction of the BevA and the KapilA and worshipp- 
ing the lord of BhavAni, OmkAra, he granted Govinda 
barman some tracts of land in the village of HathipA- 
vara, situated on the north bank of the Narmada, in 
the pratijAgara^OLaka of FagArA. This record was also 
composed by the royal preceptor Madana, with the 
consent of BAjar- Salakha^a, the minister of peace and 
war. Amaresvara is the well-known place of pilgrim- 
age, near the island of Mandhata, on the south bank of 
the Narmada. The Kapila takes its rise in the high land 
of Ehandesh, and disembogues opposite the temple of 
OmkAra Mandhata, east of the Churar. The modern 
state of Fagar, in the Hoshangabad District, probably 
represents the ancient FagArA. I am unable to identify 
HathiuAvara. 

Arjunavarman assumed the title of TrividhaviracA- 
dAma^i. * NArAya^a was his chief minister, ^ and 
Bilhaoa was his minister of peace and war. Bilha^a 
was relieved of his office for some time by BAja 
Salakhajoa, who seems to have been the father of the 
great Jaina teacher AsAdhara. 

1 J. Am. O. S., VoL VII, p. 25. 

2 E. I., Vol. VIII, p. 103 , V. 7 j J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII, 

3 I. A., Vol. VI, p. 196, 
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WAR WITH THE CAULUKYAS OF GUJARAT. 

ArjanavaTman continued the war with the 
Caujukyas. JDuring hie rule the Gujarat kingdom sank 
into a still more deplorable condition. Shortly before 
1210 A. D., a usurper, named Jayasimha, deposed 
Bhlma II, and wielded for some time the * sovereignty 
of Anhilwar. An inscription of Jayasimha’s reign, dated 
1223 A.D., has been discovered,* where he styles himself 
the sovereign lord of Gujarat. The other provincial 
governors, however, did not acknowledge his authority 
and stilll regarded Bhima II as their suzerain lord. 
When Gujarat was thus parcelled out among rival 
factions, Arjunavarman advanced against it with his 
elephant forces. He met with Jayasimha in the valley 
of the Farva mountain. Jayasimha could not withstand 
the attack of his enemy’s force and fled away. Subse- 
quently a treaty seems to have been concluded between 
the two kings by which Jayasimha’s daughter Vijayasrl 
was given in marriie^e to Arjunavarman. ® 

1 I. A„ Vol. VI, p. ig6. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Professor Hultzsch offers two su^estions for the identi- 
fication of Jayasimha as mentioned in the Faram&ra grants. 
’(E. I., Vol. VllI, p. 99.) The first supports Mr. Hall’s 

idew that Jayasimha was no other than Bhima II. Mr. Hall 
remarks that *'Bhima II is called, in one inscription, ‘a 
second Siddhar&ja’, Siddhar&ja having been the title of 
one of Jayasimha’s ancestors. May not Bhima have been 
popularly called ‘a second Jayasimha’ also? If so, there 
was a taunting appositeness in Arjuna’s choosing to. give 
him this designation, dropping the qualification of ‘second’ ; 
since the real Ja}msimha aggressed on M&lava, took Dh&r& 
by storm, defeated Arjuna’s predecessor, Yafiovarman, and 
carried him captive to Anal^vata.” (J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII, 
PP. 39^) 
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The earliest known record which contains this fact 
of Jayasiinha’s flight is the Fiplianagar grant of Arjuna- 
Tarman, dated 1210 A. D. The other two records of 
the same monarch and the inscriptions of Devap&la and 
Jayavarman also corroborate Jayasimha’s defeat. * All 
of them simply mention the name of the vanquished 
chief, and give no details about his political relations. 
In Jayavarman’s grant the name is given as Jaitrasimha, 
instead of Jayasiinha. * The DharpraSasti of Arjuna- 
varman furnishes us with rather more detailed 

The second suggestion is that Jayasitnha might have been 
the same as Jayantasiraha Abhinava-Siddhar&ja, who temporari- 
ly usurped the throne of Bhima II. I subscribe to this second 
view, with Professor Kielhorn (E. I., Vol. IX, p 1 18, footnote 2), 
though there is some difficulty in accepting it unreservedly. 
An inscription, dated 1216 A. D., issued by iSridhara, the 
governor of Somanathapattana, and another inscription, dated 
X2i8 a. D., issued by Samantasiipha, the governor of SaurA§i^a, 
(E. I., Vol. II, p. 439 ; Prakrit and Sanskrit inscription of 
Katt>'war, p. 205), describe Bhima II as their overlord, who is 
reported to have been ruling in Anhilwar. The only definite 
date of Jayasimha’s rule that is known is 1223 A. D. If he is 
assumed to have been defeated by Arjunavarman between the 
years 1209 and 1210 A. D., it should be maintained, according 
to the above two private grants, that bis rule was interrupted by 
Bhima II between 1215 and 1218 A. D. This hypothesis 
seems quite unlikely. The situation, which is apparently very 
anomalous, may be viewed in another way. Jayasiniha was no 
more than a usurper. Though he occupied the throne of 
Anhilwar by force of arms, the provincial governors of Gujarat 
did not acknowledge his authority, and might have continued to 
regard Bhima II as their suzerain lord. 

1 Deva-bhfiyaip gate tasmin namdano’ RjjUNA-bhiipatih 1 

dosin& dhatte’ dhun& dh&tri-valayam valayam yathft, II 16. V& (b&)- 
la-lilAhave yasya Jayasimhe palftyite 

(E. I., Vol, IX, pp. 108-109.) 

2 Ibid., p. 121, V. ly. 
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information about this battle. It was found engraved 
on a slab of stone in the Bhoja^AlA, at Dhar. ^ It was 
composed by the royal preceptor Madana, and contains 
the two first acts of a drama of four acts, called F&rij&ta> 
maujarl or Vijayasrl. The remaining portions are lost. 
It was first staged in the temple of Sarasvati, ” at 
DbHrSi, in the spring festival, when Arjunavarman was 
ruling in MAlava. The king is described as the son of 
Subhata and a descendant of the great Bhoja. 

The dramatis personae are : — 

Sutradhfkra ... The stage manager. 

Natl ... The actress, 

Arjunavarman ... The king. 

Blaucukin ... The Chamberlain. 

KusumAkara ... The royal gardener. 

Yidagdha ... The Jester. 

Vayasya ... The royal companion. 

SarvakalA ... The Queen. 

Nanakalekhfi, ... The Queen’s maid. 

VasantalilfL ... The wife of Kusum&kara. 
Ffirijfitamanjarl or 

Yijayasri ... The daughter of Jayasimha, the 

king of Gujarat. 

The scene of the first act, entitled "Yasantotsava” 
(the spring festival), is the top floor of the royal palace, 
and that of the second act, entitled ”T^4ahka-darpa^a,’’ 
is the pleasure-garden on the hill of Bh&rfi. The main 
theme of the play is as follows : — 

Upon one occasion, in the valley of the Farva 
mountain, the Trividhaviracu^dmapi Arjunavarman was 


1 E. I., Vol. VIII, p. loi. 

2 Ibid., p. 103, vs. 4, 9. 
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engaged in a battle with Jayasimha,^ the king of 
the Gurjaras. Jayasitnha, being severely defeated, fled 
from the battlefield.® The ParamfiLra king, who was 
then mounted on his war elephant, found a “pfl.rijfi,ta- 
manjaii” (a cluster of blossoms of a celestial tree) falling 
on his breast, which, when he touched it, immediately 
turned into a beautiful maiden. She was the daughter 
of the Caulukya king, and her name was Jayasri.^ 
Arjunavarman heard a heavenly voice, asking him to 
enjoy her. She was taken to Dh&rA and was placed 
under the care of the gardener Kusum&kara. Her 
residence was fixed in the emerald pavilion on the hill 
of Dh&rA where she was attended by KusumUkara’s 
wife, Yasantalild.. 

Sarvakalfi., the queen of Arjunavarman, who was the 
daughter of the Xuntala king, * was performing the 
*Madhu’ ceremony in a pleasure-garden on the hill of 
Dh&rA The king, attired in the robes of spring and 
accompanied by his jester, entered the garden in order 
to watch the ceremony. Yijayasri and YasantalllA 
were also witnessing it from behind a tree, screened 
from notice. Yasantalild moved aside the branch of 

1 Trividha-vira-cud&tnaneh s&rvabhauma-j^ri-Bhojadev&nvaya 
-tnfirddhanyasya rfljQah l^rimad-Arjunavarma-devasya Giirjara 
-patin& Jayasimhena saha Parva-parvatopatyaka— parisaresu 
Hiranyakafilpu-kadana-kupita— vaikum^a— kaipthirava— katptha 
•nftda-cakita-digvAranemdra--mukta-vifivambhara-nipatanodvela 
-saptirrigava-lahari— satpphe^—tulya-^umula— kol&balab kalaho 
va(ba)bhtiva. n (E. I., VoL VIII, p. 102, II. 7-8.) 

2 ••• prativa(ba)le pal&yam&ne jaya-siiiidhura-skaipdh&- 
dhirUdbasya ... (ibid., line 9.) 

3 Caulukya-inahi-inabemdra-duhit& devi JayaSrSh... 

(Ibid., p. 103, line ii.) 

4 E. I., Vol. VIII, p. 103, V. II. 

Kuiptalemdra-sut& seyam rftjliah Sarvakaift {viyA 
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a tree, and, in doing so, revealed VijayaSrFs face, 
-n'hicb was at once reflected on the ear-ring of the 
queen, engaged at the moment in the ritual of the 
ceremony. The king, however, noticed the occurrence, 
and was moved with joy. The sudden change in his 
expression aroused the st^picion of the queen, and, 
upon ascertaining the cause, she immediately left the 
garden in anger, accompanied by her maid. The 
king followed her, and endeavoured to appease her 
wrath, hut all to no purpose, until at last he promised to 
forsake the company of Tijayasrl. 

The heroine, broken-hearted and distracted with 
grief, threatened to commit suicide, and finally departed, 
followed by VasantalllA 

Here ends the second act. The remaining portions 
being lost, nothing is known as to the conclusion of 
the drama. It may be surmised that the king 
eventually succeeded in obtaining the queen's consent 
to his marriage with Yijayasrt, and that the drama 
closed with their conjugal union. 

The main back ground of this play seems to have 
been based on actual facts. 

It has been shown in a foregoing chapter, that the 
chief object of Fadmagupta's Navas&has&fika-oarita 
was to celebrate Sindhur&ja’s union with a princess of 
the N&ga family. Oandaladevi, the heroine of the 
YikramlLhkadeva-carita, is considered to have been the 
real name of the queen of the Gdlnkya Yikram&ditya YI. * 
The fight between Arjunavarmau and Jayasiipha 
is evidenced by many contemporary records. Hence 
I agree with Professor Hultzsch ° in thinking that the 
chief personages in the above play were real and not 

I Vikram&nkadeva-carita, Introduction, pp. 38 — BGhler. 

9 E. I., YoL YllI, pp. loo-zor. 
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imaginary beings. SarvakalA seems to have been the 
daughter of the Hoysala Vlra-BallAIa II (1172-1219 
A.D.) who warred with Vindhyavarman. Merutufiga 
also refers to Arjunavarman’s victory over Gujarat, 
though he does not mention the name of his opponent. ^ 

WAR WITH THE YADAVAS. 

Arjunavarman was greatly troubled by an invasion 
from the south. The TAdava Jaitugi, who raided Malwa 
during the reign of subhatavarman, proved his high 
military valour by slaying three kings of !Kalihga 
and capturing the Andhra country, where he released 
a certain Gaqapati from captivity.^ His successors, 
Sifighana (1209-124il A. !D.) was no less powerful. ^ He 
defeated the Moslems, overthrew the Hoysala Yira- 
Balldla II, and humbled the power of the king of 
Andhra, Hakkalla, lord of Bhambh&giri, and the 
&l&hAra Bhoja of Kolhapur. In the course of his 
northern march, he attacked and MAlava. Arjuna- 
varman and his feudatory, Sindhur&ja of LAta,® did 
their utmost to check his progress, but failed miserably. 
SindhurAja seems to have lost his life in the encounter. 
The Bahai inscription, ' of Shigha^a, dated 1222 A. D., 
and the Faithan plates ® of his remote successor, B>Ama- 
oandra, record his victory over one Arjuna, who was 
none other than king Arjunavarman of Malwa. The 
Hammtra-madamardana relates that SindhurAja was 


3 Frabandhacint&oiiugii, p. 154. 

4 I. A.,VoLXIV,p.3i4. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Vide post, p. 212. 

7 E. I., Vol. Ill, p. 113. 

8 I. A., Vol. XIV, p. 316, line 27. 
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killed by SiAgha^a.* But this exoursion of the Y&dava 
army was entirely of a predatory nature and could not 
produce any permanent effect. 

On the whole, the reign of Arjunavarman was one 
of peace and order. The PArij&tamanjari sets before us 
the high state of civilisation that gloried Malwa during 
this period. The people lived their lives in joy and 
happiness, and their social activities were marked by 
refined taste. Arjunavarman, like his predecessor 
Bhoja, was not only a patron of learning, encouraging 
in others the cultivation of literature, but himself a 
great poet. ’ Madana was his court poet and A^dhara, 
the great JTaina author, lived in his kingdom, in the 
city of Nalakacchapura (modern Nalcha). He closed 
his reign shortly before 1218 A. I). No son seems 
to have been born to him, and the succession 
devolved upon Bevap&la, -son of the Mah&kum&ra 
Hariscandra. ^ 

devapAla. 

In his early years, Bevap&la seems to have ruled in 
Hhandesh as a successor to his father, Hariscandra. It 
is highly probable that he became the ruler of Hoshan- 
gabad, Nimar, and Bhopal after the death of his brother, 
Udayavarman. It was by sheer chance that he obtained 
the throne of Malwa. It is probably on this account 
that he claims to have obtained his royalty as a boon 
through worshipping the goddess Limb&ryA ♦ He as- 
sumed the title of S&hasamalla.* 

1 Gaekivad’s Oriental Series, No. X, p. 17. 

2 Vide post, Chapt. VIII. 

3 Vide ante, Chapt. VI, p. 184. 

4 I. A., Vol. XX. p. 31 1. 

5 Jina-yajfia kalpa, by Afi&dhara, 
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Four inscriptions of his reign have been discovered, 
(i) A stone* found in the ruins of a temple in the 
village of Harsauda, 10^ miles from the town of Gharwa, 
in the district of Hoshangabad, in the Central Provinces, 
contains the earliest dated inscription of his reign. It 
was issued by Serava, the younger brother of the 
merchant Phala, a son of Bilhaoa, who was a son of 
Dosi, an inhabitant of Umdapura, when the Parama- 
bhatt&raka Mah&r&jfLdhirhia Devapiladeva was ruling at 
Dh&rfb. The object of the inscription is to record that 
in Sam. 1276=1218 A. D., KeSava built a temple of 
^ambhu, together with a tank, on the north-eastern side 
of Harsapura, close to which he also set up idols of 
Hanumat, K§etrapila, Ga^esa, EirsioLa, NakullSa, Ambikd., 
and others. This Harsapura is evidently the modern 
Harsauda, where, the inscription was found. 

(ii) Three plates* were found near the temple of 
Siddhesvara at Mandhata, an island in the Narmada, in 
the Nimar District of the Central Provinces. They 
record that the king Devap&la, granted the village of 
Sat&juQft, situated in the Mahuada pratij&gara 9 aka, to a 
number of Brahmans, on the occasion of a lunar eclipse 
in Sam. 1282 = 1225 A. D. The village was split up into a 
number of shares and then distributed among the donees. 
The deed was issued from the king’s residence at 
M&hismati. All persons concerned were asked to pay 
the customary shares of their produce and money rent 
to the aforesaid Brahmans. It was composed by the 
royal preceptor Madana, with the approval of the 
learned Bilha 9 a, the minister of peace and war. 

M&hismati is to be identified with the modern 
Maheshwar, a town in the Indore State, Central India 

I I. A., Vol. XX, p. 3ia 

z E. I., Vol. IX, p. loj, 
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Agency, on the north bank of the Narmada. Sat&ju 9 & 
is the Tillage Satajuna, about 13 miles southwest of 
Mandhata. Professor Elielhorn suggests the identifica- 
tion of Mahauda with the Tillage Mahod, about 25 miles 
south of Satajuna, * (iii) The remaining two records ” 
of the king’s reign were discovered inside the entrance 
of the great temple of Udayapur in Bhilsa. One is 
dated Sam. 1286, Kd.rttika sudi, which corresponds to 
1229 A. B., and the other is Sain. 128(9?), the last 
numeral being indistinct. Professor Eielhom suggests 
with great doubt that it is ’*9”. If he is right, the date 
corresponds to 1232 A. D. The second inscription was 
issued when Mahd.r&j4dhir4ja Bevaphla, “the ornament 
of kings”, was residing in Udayapur. 

All these inscriptions of Devap&la, together with 
those of Arjunavarman, go to prove that, in the 
early part of the thirteenth century A. D., the Param&ra 
kingdom extended at least as far as Udayapur on the 
east, Hoshangabad and Nimar Districts on the south, and 
the Broach District on the west. The later inscriptions > 
of the dynasty will show that it retained its boundary up 
to Jhalawar State on the north, and up to a part of the 
Sagor District on the east. But Y&ga^a was lost to it, 
never to return. It had become a part of the Guhila 
kingdom of Mewar since the middle of the twelfth 
century A D. Prom all this it may be surmised that 
the later Paramftra rulers, although they could not 
follow in the footsteps of their predecessors in the execu- 
tion of imperial schemes, yet succeeded, with few 
exceptions, in regaining nearly the whole of their 
ancestral dominions, 

1 E.I.,VollX,p,io6. 

2 I. A., Vol. XX, p. 83. 

3 Vide post, p. 201. 
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In the reign of DevapAla, Bilhami, - who had, for a 
time, retired from the administrative department of the 
government, resumed his office as minister of peace 
and war. 

Since the liberation of Malwa from the domination of 
the Caulukyas, the military power of the ParamAra 
government had been entirely occupied with the destruc- 
tion of Gujarat. Subhatavarman and Arjuna-varman 
made successful raids over it, but, before over they 
could establish their authority there, invasions from the 
Deccan forced them to withdraw their forces from the 
west and to array them on their southern border for the 
defence of their own realm. It has been noticed already 
that the GAbamAna SindhurAja of LAta was killed in the 
battle with YAdava Sffighai^, His son was SamgrAma- 
siipha, also k'nown as Safikha. The Hammira-mada 
-mardana describes him as the son of SindhurAja and the 
nephew of Siipha, king of LAta-desa. ‘ He is further 
described, in the same work, as the feudatory of the 
MAlava king, DevapAla. * MerutuAga^ calls him a 
chieftain of Broach * (MahAsAdhanika). The Yasanta- 
vilAsa mentions him as a king of LAta. < 

1 Sindhurflja-tanu’ janmano L&ta-de$ftd!iipa-Siinha-bbr&trvya 

(AAka I, p. 3). 

2 Srt-mahar&ja-Devapfiladevab Saipgrftmasitnba-inandaleS- 
varain samftdiSati 1 (Anka II, p. 17). Devapftla is described 
below as the king of M&Iava (M&laviya-rftya). Ibid., p. 18. 

3 Brabandhacint&inani, p. 162. 

4 AlbSrAnt (1030 A. D.> says that Bihr6j (Broach) was 
one of the capitals of LArdSsh (LA^l. (Sachau, Vol. I, p. 203.) 

5 Stambha-tirtha-nidbanena dban&ya Saukha ityabhidhaya 

samaye’ smin | 

Lftta-defiamepati Bhi^kacchftd uccacftla calad*aSva 

-bala'&ih D 

(Vasantavil&sa, Sarga, V, v. 16.) 
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iSANfKHA. 

This ^a£i]£ha was the most prominent figure in L&ta 
during this period. He was ruler de facto^ if not de 
jvre^ and his foot is said to have been decorated with 
a golden chain with the images of twelye feudatory 
chiefs. His skill in warfare was marvellous. He was 
engaged in fighting with both his northern and southern 
neighbours, viz. the Y&davas of IDevagiri and the 
Oaulukyas of Gujarat. Some time previously, Vlra- 
dhavala, the son of Lava^prasd,da, had seized Cambay, 
which was in the territory of L£kta, and had annexed 
it to the Caulukya empire. * Vastup&la was appointed 
to govern this new possession, and, although ^afikha 
greatly resented tins action, he was unable to take any 
active steps about it, as he was hard pressed at the time 
by theYddava Sifigha^a from the south. Moreover, it is 
probable that he could not rely on the support of his 
overlord, the king of Malwa, since, on a former occasion, 
when his uncle Simha was attacked by SiilghaijLa, the 
MAlava king had become alarmed, and had withdrawn 
his support, leaving him in the lurch. ” 

Shortly after ^afikha’s accession, the Y&davas made 
a heavy attack upon LAta, and advanced as far as the 
Narmada, but they were severely defeated and repulsed 
by his powerful arms.^ About this time, he was 
attacked by the sons of Ar^orAja from the north, but 
he was saved from catastrophe by the timely intervention 
of the MAlava king. Not long after, another attempt 
was made by the YAdavas to crush the power of the 
LAta dynasty. This 'time, Sahkha was taken prisoner 
by the leader of the YAdava army, and was produced 


1 Vasanta^l&sa, Sarga V, Introduction, p. VI. 

2 Hammfra-mada-mardana, Adka I, p, 4. 

3 Vasantavilftsa, Sarga V, vs. 24>43. 
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before SiAgha^a. Subsequently, he obtained his release 
by asserting his influence over the Y&dava king.’ 
After that, a treaty seems to have been concluded 
between SiAgha^a, on the one hand, and Devap&la and 
his feudatory, ^aAkha, on the other. This gave ^aAkha 
a respite, and an opportunity to make an attempt at 
the reconquest of his ancestral territory of Oambay. 

WAR AGAINST GUJARAT. 

Events turned in favour of ^aAkha when, about that 
time, serious trouble broke out on the northern border of 
the Gujarat empire, owing to the invasion of the 
Marwar kings. Yiradhavala hurried his army to the 
seat of the disorder, leaving Yastup&la to keep watch on 
the south. At this opportune moment ^aAkha sent an 
embassy to YaS'tupAla, demanding the surrender of 
Oambay, which had belonged to his predecessors. By 
way of threat he reminded him that no one would be 
able to withstand his arms, which had once repulsed 
even the powerful SiAgha^a, at the same time promising 
him that, if he would acknowledge his overlordship, he 
would raise him from his insignificant position as gover- 
nor of a port to the high status of the chief of a province. 
But neither threat nor bribe tempted the Gaujukya 
minister. He bravely refused to submit to the demand, 
and told the embassy to inform its master that, while he 
was glad to learn that SaAkha had vanquished the 
YAdava king, he, at the same time, regretted that the 
latter should have had to put on fetters in the prison of 
his former victim. He begged leave to mention further 
that the claim of his (YastupAla’s) master on Cambay far 
exceeded SaAkha’s hereditary right thereto, since 
Yiradhavala had acquired it by force of arms. 


f Vasantavilflsa, ibid. 
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In face of this reply, ^aAkha at once declared war 
and advanced to the side of the tank called Yata, 
supported by an ally named Saida, a merchant in 
Gamhay. Bhuvanaphla, of the Gala family, fought od 
the side of Yastup&la. He lost his life on the battle- 
field at the hand of ^afikha himself. When nine great 
warriors of Yastup&la’s army fell fighting in the battle, 
he himself came forward and killed many soldiers, 
mistaking each of them for ^afikha. At last he came 
upon the real ^afikha, and darted his spear against him, 
only to see it shattered to pieces by the latter. Safikha, 
however, was forced ultimately to flee away, having 
failed to resist this fresh attack. * 

After this discomfiture, Hevaphla and Safikha made a 
coalition with the Xd.dava Sipgha^a for the invasion of 
Gujarat. The departure of Yiradhavala to the north in 
order to repel a Moslem attack there greatly facilitated 
their task. The Hammira-mada-mardana ” is a drama 
in five acts, written by Jayasimha Sfiri, the pupil of 
Yira Sfiri, between Sam. 1276 and 1278 (1219-1221 A. D.), 
and was acted on the occasion of the festival of the 
procession of the god Bhimesvara, at Cambay. It deals 
with a particular occasion upon which Yiradhavala, had 
to meet a very critical situation. The Y&dava Siaghafia 
having been joined by Saingr&masiinha (Sa^kha), was 
marching from the south to attack his kingdom ; the 


1 Hammira-mada-mardana, Afika I ; Vasantavil&sa, Sarga 
V j Someavara’s Ktrtikaumud!, Sarga V; Merutuflga’s Frabandha 
-cintama^i, p. 163 ; Suk^takirtikallolini, vs. 138-140. Jinahar^a's 
Vastupaia-Carita. 

2 Dhftra-patir Dakaiinia 
yugapa (t sa) metau | 

dhiras tayor eva sam&na-tamtram 

nik^— dhafi calc&ra n (E. I., Vol. I, p. 28, v. 45.) 
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Mdilara king, Devapkla, was advancing from the east, 
and the Turuskas were already at the northern gate of 
his realm. In that predicament, Viradhavala, as on the 
previous occasion, left the entire guardianship of the east 
and south in the charge of YastupMa, and himself started 
with a contingent to fight with the Turu§ka general, 
Hammira<vira-Milaochikkra. Yastup&la engaged as his 
assistant TejatipMa’s son, L&va^yasunha, who sent spies 
in the persons of two brothers, Nipu^aka and Suvega to 
effect a split in the enemy’s camp. Suvega managed to 
insinuate himself into the favaur of the Y&dava king, 
and NipuQaka succeeded in obtaining the post of horse- 
keeper to the M&lava king, Devapftla. Nipu^aka 
persuaded SiAgha^a that it would be advisable for him 
to cease all hostilities until Yiradhavala should have 
spent his strength in fighting against the Turu§ka. > The 
Y^ava king considered this advice highly judicious, and 
went on carousing and merrymaking on the banks of the 
Tapti, instead of preparing for battle. The other spy, 
Suvega, had meanwhile obtained a horse with the name 
of ‘Devapkla’, to be presented to Samgr&masimha, and 
forged a letter under the singnature of the M&laya king, 
in which Samgr&masiinha was urged to revenge his 
father’s death by destroying the Y&dava army in its 
entirety, when devap&la would fall upon them at the 
time of their entrance into Gujarat. In appearance this 
letter was merely a blank sheet of paper, but on exposure 
to the sun its contents were easily visible. Bearing it 
on his person, Suvega assumed the dress of a mendicant 
and allowed himself to be caught by the Y&dava army, 
who brought him at once before their king. SiAghaua 
fell into the trap, and ordered Nipunaka to verify the 
truth of the story about the horse. The spy came out, 
and, meeting Samgrhmasimha, related to him everything 
e^bout the interception of the letter and the consequent 
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displeasure of the king. He then returned to SiAgha^ 
and assured him that the horse really bore the name of 
the king of M&lava. In the meantime, Saingr&masimha 
fled array in fear. Si^ghai^ at once marched against 
MMava, where he was opposed by its powerful forces. 
Nipu^aka and Suvega, having thus thoroughly succeeded 
in their task, hurried to Gujarat, and reported everything 
to Vastuphla, who was greatly delighted at the news. 
Sut not long afterwards, he heard that Saingr&masiinha 
was advancing with his forces to attack Cambay, and had 
already crossed the Mahi river. An army was at once 
dispatched for the defence of the port. 

Here the author abruptly leaves the discourse to 
narrate the circumstances of the struggle that was 
proceeding on the northern frontier. The Moslems 
were ultimately repulsed, and Yiradhavala went home 
victorious. Presumably, a treaty was then concluded 
with Samgrhmasimha, for Yiradhavala expressed his joy 
on the battlefield of Marwar, at the fact that the son of 
SindhurAja had become his friend. 

The author of the Hammira-mada-mardana has 
based his story mainly on historical facts, though it is 
romantic in character. The actual existence of most 
of the persons he describes has been proved by outside 
evidence. The Prabandhacaturvimsati tells us that 
Yiradhavala, with the help of Dh&r&varsa, defeated 
Suratr&i]La Maujadin, i. e. Mui’z-ud-din Bahrfim Shfih 
lyal-Timish, A fragmentary inscription from Habhoi 
records that Yiradhavala routed a combined attack of 
the lord of Dhfirfi and the king of the Deccan. 
Sifighajgm subsequently entered into a treaty of alliance 
with the Gaulukyas. * 

I Report on the Search for the Sanskrit MSS. 1882-83, 
pp. 39ffi by R. G. Bhandarkar, 


*8 
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INVASION OF MALWA BY THE MOSLEMS. 


While Devap&la was thus engaged in the destruction 
of the Gujarat empire, the Moslems raised their 'war>cry 
on the north-eastern frontier of the Paramdra kingdom. 
It has been seen that, in 1192-1198 A. D., the Muham- 
madans conquered the greater portion of Northern India, 
together with Ajmer. Since that time, they had been 
ruling the conquered provinces from their capital at 
Delhi. Qutb-ud-din, the first Muhammadan ruler of 
Delhi, was succeeded by Aikm Shdh who again was 
followed by lyal-Timish. In 1226 A. D., lyal-Timish 
pushed bis arms further south and conquered the fort 
of Mando fMandasor), which was on the northern border 
of the Faramdra kingdom. On that occasion he seems 
to have been defeated by Vlradhavala, while trying to 
ravage GujaraL About the same time, Devap&la made 
a combined attack on Gujarat with the Yftdavas. 
Baoial jealousies blinded him to the danger that was 
awaiting him, and for this want of foresight he had to 
pay the penalty. Malwa fell a prey to the incursions 
of the Moslems. In 1283-d), lyal-Timish reduced 
Gwalior to subjection, and turned his arms against 
Malwa. Devap&la was not prepared for this onslaught 
and the Sult&n easily captured the fort of Bhilsa and 
made a triumphant march into the city of Ujjain. 
Eirishta tells us * that, on this occasion, the Moslem 
chief ''destroyed a magnificent temple, dedicated to 
Mah&kd,l, formed upon the same plan as that of Somnat. 
This temple is said to have occupied three hundred years 
in building, and was surrounded by a wall one hundred 

I Elliot, History of India, VoL II, p. 328 ; Briggs’ 
Firishta, Vol. I, p. 211. Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, 
P.SS. 

Tabaq&t-i-N&ifiri, Vol. I, p. 622-Raverty. 
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cubits in height. The image of Bikramajit, who had 
formerly been prince of this country, and so renowned, 
that the Hindoos have taken an era from his death, also 
the image of Mah&kdl, both of stone, with many other 
figures of brass, were found in the temple. These images 
the king caused to be conveyed to Delhi, and broken at 
tho door of the great mosque.” 

The Param&ra government thus received another 
rude shock, which no doubt, accelerated its decline and 
downfall. 

The storm of the Moslem invasion passed away as 
quickly as it came, leaving desolation in its wake. The 
upheaval was tremendous, but DevapMa succeeded in 
restoring peace and order. Ylradhavala of Dholka 
seems to have availed himself of the embarrassments 
of the Faramlira government to wrest Broach from its 
feudatory, ^abkha. The colophon of a palmleaf 
manuscript relates that L&va^yasupha, the son of 
Yirndhavala’s minister TejafepMa, was the governor of 
Broach in Sam. 120G»1230 A. D. 

During the reign of Devap&la, in Sain. 12886 a 1228 
A. D., AsUidhara wrote his book Jina-Yajna-kalpa, and 
in Sam, 1292 =>1236 A. D. composed his Trisasti-smpti. 
He ascended the throne somewhere between 1216 and 
1218 A. D., and ended his reign before 124,3 A. D., 
which is the earliest known date of his son and successor 
Jaitugideva. 

JAITUGIDEVA. 

This monarch assumed the name of B&la-N&r&ya^a '. 
Ho inscription of his reign has been discovered. 

From this period the history of the • Faram&ra 
dynasty is one long series of tales of rapid deterioration 

I E, I., VoL IX, p. I2I, V. 22. 
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and collapse. Invasion after invasion from various 
quarters had shattered its nervous system until it finally 
broke down. 

WAR WITH THE YIDAVAS. 

We have seen that Sifighapa, probably being duped 
by the Oaulukyas, attacked DevapMa*s army. This 
again embittered the relations between the -Y&davas and 
the Faram&ras. Sifigha^a was succeeded by his grand- 
son, Elrspa, early in 1247 A. I). * Ers^a carried on the 
military policy of his predecessors with fresh vigour 
against the Paramkras, and advanced with an army 
upon Malwa, which was then apparently ruled by 
Jaitugideva His success over the Malwa army was 
as glorious as any achieved by his predecessors, although 
he did not acquire any territory. An inscription ‘ of his 
reign, dated Saka 1174^:1262 A. S., states that “he 
was a ‘trinetra’ to Madana in the form of the king of 
M&lava,” which means that he destroyed the power 
of the M&lava king as the God ^iva reduced Madana, 
the God of Love, to ashes by the fiery glance of his 
third eye> when the latter tried to esccite his passion for 
the Goddess P&rvatt. Another inscription * of the same 
monarch, issued two years earlier, in Saka 1172 == 
1250 A. X)., records also the subjugation of the king of 
Malwa by his valorous armies. 

This was not the only catastrophe which the Para- 
m&ras had to face during this period. lyal-Timish’s 
expedition against Malwa, of only a few years back, 
had sounded for them a deep note of warning. Since 
then, many more countries in Northern India had been 
subjugated by the Moslems. But Jaitugideva, like his 

X J. Bo. Br., Vol. XII, p. 4, No. 5. 

2 Ibid., p. 34. 3 E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 23. 
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father DevapAla, ignored all those episodes, and made 
no provision for the defence of his realm against the 
coming danger. He was not, of course, wholly res- 
ponsible for this default, as he had to array all his 
forces against the YAdavas for the defence of his 
southern frontier. The depredations made by the king 
Kr§s 9 a, no doubt pressed heavily upon his military 
resources. This quickly attracted the attention of the 
Moslem ruler of Delhi, who was evidently on the look- 
out for such an opportunity. lyal-Timish was succeeded 
by Eaziyyah and NfLsir-ud-dln. In 1260 A D., NAsir 
-ud-din sent his general, Salban, to subjugate the 
southern Hindu kingdom. He first fell upon Harwar 
and defeated its ruler, and then directed his march 
towards Malwa. The ParamAra territory probably again 
fell a prey to the "inroads of the Moslems. The 
TabaqAt-i-NAsiri ’ tells us that “the sublime standard 
(of Balban) moved towards GwAliyAr, Ohandlrl, 
Hurwul (Nurwur) and MAlwah, and on this expedition, 
they reached near unto MAlwah.” Pirishta records® 
that j^Asir-ud-din marched to Chundery and Malwa and 
subdued them. He, after having appointed an officer 
to govern them, returned to Delhi. It is extremely 
doubtful whether the Moslems were, on that occasion, 
able to establish a permanent authority over any part 
of Malwa, but it is quite certain that this raid played a 
large part in lessening still further the declining 
strength of the ParamAras. 

WAR WITH THE VAGHELAS OF DHOLKA. 

About this time, a fresh trouble from the west 
embarrassed the MAlava government. Vlsaladeva, son 

1 Raverty, Vol. I, p. 690-91. 

2 Briggs’ Firishta, Vol. I, p. 239. Cambridge History of 
India, Vol. Ill, p. 68. 
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of Viradhavala, ascended the throne of Gujarat in IMS 
A. D. He heartily welcomed the situation created in 
Malwa by the successive foreign invasions. He probably 
recalled those dark days when Devap^la, taking advan- 
tage of his father’s absence, made an alliance with the 
Y^davas and invaded Gujarat. Now the time had come 
for him to be able to pay off these old scores against the 
Param^ras. A large Gujarat army, headed by Visala- 
deva, marched to the borders of Malwa. The Param^ra 
government, with its petty resources, could not stem the 
tide of their progress, and Visala made a triumphant 
march through the country and sacked its capital, Dh^ra. 
The Dabhoi inscription ' of his reign, dated 1253 A. D., 
states that he won renown by defeating the king of 
MMava and the ruler of the Deccan, Another 
inscription =" of his reign, dated 1260 A. D., records that 
“he was volcanic fire to dry up the ocean of the army of 
Simhana, a destroyer of the pride of the king of MMava 
and an uprooter of the government of Medap^ta.” A 
third record, ^ issued by the poet NS,n^ka, and dated 
1271 A. D., declares that “the heavens on high became 
terrifically dark by the rings of smoke rising from MMava 
set ablazing at the time of his (Visala’s) attack.” It 
further tells us that Ganapati Vy^sa earned high reputa- 
tion by composing an essay on Yisaladeva’s destruction 
ofDh^iA,'^ An undated inscription ^ of the same court 
poet tells us that the king “adorned the land his beloved, 
with his glory, as with strings of pearls, abandoned by, 
and gained in battle from the king of M^lava.” 

I E. I., Vol. I, p. 28, V, 58. 2 I. A., Vol. VI, p. 212. 

3 Ibid. VoJ. XI, p. 107, V. 4. 

4 ^ri-Visala-ksm^pater Dh4r^dhvamSa-niah& prabandha. 

(1. A., Vol. XI, p. 107, V. 18) 

5 Ibid., p. 104, V. 6, 
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All this evidence proves beyond doubt Visala’s 
sweeping success in that enterprise. His invasion was of 
a plundering nature, and hence no territorial acquisition 
was made. After this, the FaramA,ra government was 
left in a most shattered condition. Having suffered so 
many disasters* it now cast only a flickering ray of its 
power, and began to deteriorate until it Anally collapsed. 

Jaitugi was amiable and loving to his subjects, and 
beloved for his good qualities.* In Sam. lS00eBl2d!3 
A. D., when he was ruling his kingdom, AsUdhara wrote 
a commentary on Dharmllmrta, called Bhavyakumuda- 
candra, in a Jaina temple in Nalakacchapura. He ended 
his reign some time before 1256 A. D., and w'as followed 
by his younger brother, Jayavarman II. 

JAYAVARMAN II. 

Three inscriptions of Jayavarman II’s reign have 
been discovered. The earliest ” is found inside the fort 
of Bahatgarh, a town twenty>five miles west of Sagor, 
the headquarters of the district of the same name, in the 
Gwalior State. It purports to say that it was issued by 
the feudatory or the governor, Ukalerandana, of 
nparahhdH mai^idala (province) in Sam. 1312, 
Bh&drapada 7 (28th August, 1256 A. B.), when the 
MahUbrUjOldhiiAja Jaya (varma) deva was ruling at Dhfi,rA 
The province of Uparah&dll was certainly the territory 
in and around Bahatgarh, though to-day no place-name 
in that neighbourhood corresponds to it. 

The second inscription, ^ on a stone broken into 
four pieces, now lying in the town-hall at Indore, was 

X E. I., Vol. IX, p. lai. 

2 I. A., Vol. XX, p. 84 i A. S. I., Vol. X, p. 31 . 

3 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1913, p. 56— unpublished. 
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found at Modi, about ten miles west of Bhanpura, in the 
Indore State. It was issued during the reign of 
Jayavarman, in Sam. ISM = 1257 A. D., and refers to a 
district called Maudi, which is evidently identical with 
the place where the record was discovered. 

(iii) The third inscription - was found in the village 
of Godurpura, on the south bank of the Narmada, in 
the Nimar District, Central Provinces. It contains two 
plates, and records that Jayavarman, from his fort of 
Mandapa, granted the village Vadauda, in the Mahua^a 
pathaka, to three Brahmans, viz., M§,dhava, JanM’dana, 
and Dh&.raadevasarman. In pursuance of the king’s 
directions, in Sam. 1317 = 1260 A. D., his officer 
G^hgadeva, having bathed at Amaresvara Ksetra, 
worshipped Amaresvaradeva, and distributed the above 
village to the donees, in various shares. The record was 
composed by Harsadeva, son of the learned Gavisa, 
with the concurrence of the S^ndhivigrahika (Minister 
of Peace and War), the learned MMMhara. It was 
corrected by the grammarian Amadeva, and engraved by 
the architect Kanhada. The <Dfitaka’ was the MahA 
pradhana — Sri-A jayadeva. 

Of the localities mentioned, Mandapa is the modern 
town of Mandu, in Dhar State ; Mahuada, which is here 
called a pathaka, is described in DevapMa’s grant as a 
pratij^garanaka, * the latter being probably a subdivision 
of the former. Professor Elielhorn suggests ^ that 
Vadauda is to be identified with the village Burud, three 
miles north-east of Satajana. ^ 

1 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 120. 

2 Ibid., p. 105, line 17. 

3 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 120. 

4 Professor Kielhorn makes mention of an inscription, 
dated Saip. 1311 = 1255 A. D., foiind at Udayapur, in which he 
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The evidence of the above three records, shows that, 
even in that period of degeneration, the Malwa govern- 
ment held sway over a territory which extended at least 
as far as Bhanpnra, in the Indore State, on the north, 
the Sagor Bistrict on the east, and the Mmar District 
on the south. 

WAR WITH THE CAHAMANAS OF RANTHAMBHOR. 

During this time, the Faramftras found another 
strong enemy in the OhhamAna kings of Eanastambha- 
pura, the modern Eanthambhor, in the Jaipur State, 
Eajputana, A short account has already been given 
of the defeat and death of FrthvirAja, in 1192 A. D., 
by Shih&b-ud-din Muhammad of Ghor. Since then, 
the Ghham&na rule in Delhi and Ajmer had become 
totally extinct. Govinda Bhja, the grandson of 
Prthvii&ja, established a new government in Bantham- 
bhor, and began to rule as an independent monarch. He 
was succeeded by BAlha^adeva. * The Tabaqht-i-Nhsirl 
tells us that, * mT24i8 A. D., Ulugh Khan, a general of the 
Sult&n N&sir-ud-din, advanced to conquer the mountain 
of Mewat and the country of Bfthar-Deo, who was the 
greatest of the B&jas of Hindustan. Again, in 
1253 A. D., the Moslem general led an expedition 
towards Banthambhor, Hindi, and Ohitor. B&har-Deo, 
the Bay of Banthambhor, collected an army to oppose 
him but ultimately fled away. I am inclined to identify 
B&har-Deo with BAlha^adeva. If I am right in this, 

reads, with but little doubt, the name Jayasimha 
(E. I., Voi. IX, p. 1 1 8). As the facsimile is not available, nothing 
can>be inferred from this. 

1 E. I., Vol. XIX, p, 48, 

2 Elliot, Hist. Ind., Vol, II, pp. 367, 370 ; Raverty, 
Tabaq&t-i-NfiQiri, p. 828. 
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we get from the above Moslem record some idea about 
the period of B^hana’s reign. He had two sons, 
Prahl^da and V^gbhata, of whom the former succeeded 
to the throne, and the latter became the chief minister 
of the government. PrahlMa, however, did not long 
survive his father, and died of a wound received from a 
lion during a hunting excursion. His eldest son, Viran4- 
r^yana, followed him to the throne. The Hammira 
-mah^k^vya tells us that he was haughty and impudent, 
and quarrelled with his uncle, V^gbhata. V^gbhata 
left Ranthambhor and went to Malwa, where he lived 
for some time. Yiran^r^yaiia was soon lured to Delhi 
by JalM-ud-dln, who made false overtures of friendship 
to him. As soon as he reached the Moslem capital, 
he was assassinated, apparently by the Sultan’s orders. 
Ranthambhor was then conquered by the Sultan, who 
sent instructions to the Malwa king to put V&,gbhata 
to death. ^ The Malwa king agreed to carry out this order 
but V^gbhata, becoming aware of the plot against his 
life, at once slew him, and occupied the throne of 
Malwa. "With the new resources thus obtained Y^gbhata 
proceeded to Ranthambhor, and conquered it by the 
complete overthrow of the Moslems. “ We have no 
evidence to verify this report. Y^gbhata’s son Jaitra- 
simha was a contemporary of Jayasimha II (1269 A. D.), 
who was apparently a successor of the Param^ra 
Jayavarman II. ^ Hence if the above report proves to 
be true, the Malwa king, who was killed and overthrown 
by him, was in all probability, Jayavarman II. This 
must have happened shortly after 1260 A. D. 

1 I. A., Vol. VIII, p. 62. 

2 Hammira-Mahakavya, by Nayacandra, I, A., Vol, VIII, 
pp. 62 fF. 

3 E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 47. 
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JAYASIMHA II. 

After the reign of Jayavarman II, we have no 
systematic chronology of the later Param&ra kings. 
We shall arrange them according to their known dates, 
though their relation with each other is not yet known. 
Jayavarman II seems to have been snoceeded by 
Jayasimha II. Aji inscription* of his reign, dated 
Sain. 1326, YaisAkha 7 » 10th April, 1269 AD., has 
been discovered. He seems to have been a powerful 
chief. Y&gbhata’s successor, Jaitrasimha, waged war 
against the FaramAras. He * defeated the brave M&lava 
army at a place called JhampAith&ghatta and sent 
hundreds of them as prisoners to Santhambhor. He is 
said to have shone f 9 rth like a sun, in the glare of 
which Jayasiinha burnt in Ma^dapa (IMandu). But 
in spite of all these achievements, Jaitrasiipha had 
ultimately to withdraw from his enemy’s country. The 
subseq^uent history of hh successors shows that they 
had no control over Malwa. 

ARJUNAV ARMAN II. 

Jayasimha’s death was followed by terrible internal 
disturbances in his kingdom. The situation is well 
described by a contemporary Muhammadan historian 

1 Kielhorn’s Northern List, No. 232. 

2 Tatobhyudayam AsAdya Jaitrasiipha-ravir ^vab I 

api Mamdapa-madhyastham Jayasimham atitapat 11 7 | 
KArmama’k^itlfia-kaniatht-katbinoru-kamtba-fdthi-vilumta- 
(tb)ana-ka(hora-kutbAra-dhArah | 
yah KarkkarAlagiri-pAlaka-pAIa-pAli-khelat-karAIa-karavAla 
karo vireje || 8 1 

Yena JhampAithAghat(e (MA)lavesa-bhatAb satam 1 
Va(ba)ddhA Rsuiastambbapure* k^iptA nitASca dAsatAm || g 
(Hammira’s inscription, E. I., Vol. XIX, pp. 49-5a} 
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named Wassaf, who wrote his Taziiyatul Ams^r in 
1300 A, D. ^ He records “ that — “It may he about 
thirty years previous to my laying the foundation of 
this book that the king of Malwa died, and dissension 
arose between his son and minister. After long hosti- 
lities and much slaughter, each of them acq[uired 
possession of a part of that country. In consequence 
of these disturbances, every year incursions are made 
into it from most parts of Hind, much property and 
wealth, and captives, and fine linen (Kirbys) carried off, 
and as yet no change (for the better) has taken place.” 

The Malwa king, whose death this Muhammadan 
historian alludes to, was, in all probability, Jayasimha II, 
who was ruling in 1269 A. D. His son, who involved 
himself in a quarrel with his minister, seems to have 
been Arjunavarman II. We have ample evidence to 
prove that, during this period, Malwa was a prey to 
the attacks of many chiefs of the neighbouring kingdom. 

RAID OF THE YADAVAS ON MALWA. 

YMava Ersna was followed on the throne by 
Mah&,deva (1260-1270 A. D.) and R^macandra (1271- 
1309 A D.). E^macandra carried on the traditional war 
with his northern neighbours, and made a successful 
raid on Malwa. The Thana plate ^ of his reign, dated 
Saka 1194 = 1272 A. D., very appropriately describes him 
as “a blast of the day of doom in extinguishing the lamps 
of the MMavas.’’ The Udari stone inscription ^ of 

1 Elliot, History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 24. 

2 Ibid., p. 31. 

3 Malava-pradipa-samana-pralayanilah j E. I., Vol. XIII, 
pp. 202-205. (For other evidences, Mysore Inscription, pp. 20 
and 46 ; E. C., Vol, VII, ffl. No. 17 ; Vol. XI, JI. 30, Dg, 59.) 

4 Ann, Rep. Arch. S. Mysore, 1929, p. 143. 
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E&maoandra, dated ^alsa 1198 = A. D. 1276, states that 
the **King was a lion in destroying the multitude of 
the rutting elephants of Arjuna, the King of M&lava.” 

CAHAMANA HAMMiRA’S INVASION OF MALWA. 

Next followed the incursions of the G&hamhnas of 
Eanthambhor. Jaitrasimha was succeeded by his son 
Hammlra, in 1283 A. D. * Hammira was well known 
for his chivalry and generalship. Shortly after his 
accession he led an expedition to Malwa, and greatly 
crippled its military strength. His inscription, dated 
1238 A. D., * honours him for his victory over Arjuna, 
the king of Malwa. 

INVASION OF THE-VAGHELAS. 

While all the neighbouring chiefs were taking 
advantage of the weakness of the Faram&ra government, 
the y&ghel&s of Hholka did not let slip their opportunity. 
About this time, S&rahgadeva (1276-1295 A. H.), the son 
of Arjuna and the grandson of Vlsala, was on the throne 
of Gujarat. He fell upon the Faramhras with a body 
of soldiers, and shattered their forces. The Ointra 
prasasti^ of his reign, dated 1287 A. D., tells us that he 
reduced the power of the Yhdava and the M&lava kings 

1 I. A., Vol. VIII, p. 64, 

2 Nirjjitya yenArjunam&ji-mfirddhni Srir-MAlavasyojjagfhe 

hathenaii ix, 

E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 50. The Hammtra-Mahakavya 
describes Arjuna as the RAja of Sarasapura. 

(I. A., Vol. VIII, p. 64). 

3 Yudhi Yddava-MfllavelvaravAkrta kstnabalau balena yah I 
Ffthu-vigraha-dhAri^au purft patagemdro gaja-kacchapAv- 

ivail 

(E. I. Vol. I, p. 281, V. 13). 
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in battle, as Garuda formerly overcame the huge-bodied 
elephant and the tortoise. He appears to have been 
assisted in this enterprise by his governor, Vlsala, • who 
is described by the Mount Abu inscription,* dated 
1293 A. D., as a ruler of eighteen provinces, his head- 
quarters being at Gandrhvati. The Phtanfl-rAyaria 
inscription,” of the Faramhra Frat&pasimha, mentions 
him as the conqueror of the lord of M&lava and the 
Turu§kas. It seems to refer to the same campaign 
against Malwa as that led by ShraAgadeva. 

BHOJA II. 

HAMMiRA'S SECOND INVASION OF MALWA. 

Arjunavarman occupied the throne of Malwa until 
at least the year 1283 A B., the date of the accession 
of Hammira to the throne of Hanthambhor. He was 
succeeded by Bhoja II. ^ During his reign, the hostility 
with the C&ham&nas of Eanthambhor reached its climax. 
Hammira, shortly after his accession, set out on a career 
of military glory at the expense of the neighbouring 
Hindu princes, without paying any attention to the 
extensive preparations of the Moslems for the invasion 
of his own territory. He conquered Gadhama^dala and 
marched upon Dh&rA, where he defeated the king 
Bhoja II, a descendant of the famous king of that name. 
Thence he proceeded to XJjjain, where, bathing in the 
waters of the KsiprA, he paid his devotions to the shrine 

1 Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVI, p.311. 

2 &!-Mftlavfldhipa Ti (Tu) ru9ka-baIaika-jaitra*Sr!-BhActa- 
devasuta-Vtsala-ramya-rAjye. (I. A., VoL XLV, p, 79, v. 42.) 
Vtsala is described here as the son of Bh&dadeva. He was in 
all likelihood, the same as the governor of S&raAgadeva, who is 
mentioned in the Mount Abu inscription. 

3 I. A., VoL VIII, p. 64 
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of Mah&k&la. Finally he returned to Eanthambhor, 
after vanquishing the rulers of Mewar. Mount Abu and 
Yardham&napura. 

This lack of statesmanship on the part of Hammlra 
in throwing himself headlong into a series of wars with 
the chiefs of his own nationality, at a time when the 
Muhammadans raised their war-ory on the northern 
boundary of his dominions, not only hastened the ruin 
of the Faram&vas, but also brought speedy destruction 
upon his own government. In 1301 A. B., the Moslems, 
under AlAud-din Khilji,* broke through the barrier of 
his armies, and rushed towards his capital. The 
Hammira-mah&khvya describes pathetically the manner 
in which the great hero met his end, when all the women 
of his harem, mounting on a funeral pyre, voluntarily 
burnt themselves to ashes. Hammira sallied forth from 
his stronghold, and made a desperate attack on his 
enemies. All his valiant generals died one after the 
other fighting bravely. ‘'Lastly fell the mighty Hammira, 
pierced with a hundred shafts Disdaining to fall, with 
anything like life, into the enemy's hands, he with one 
last effort severed his head from his body with his own 
hands, and so terminated his existence. Thus fell 
Hammira, the last of the Ooh&ns 1"” 

MAHLAK DEO. 

Next came the turn of the Faram&ra government. 
The life and spirit infused into it by the ever-memorable 
Munja and Bhoja had long since been blighted. Only 
the shadow of its former glory and power remained. 
In the meantime, it suffered another terrible disaster at 

I Elliot, History of India, Vol. Ill, p. ifg, 

9 I. A., Vol. VIII, p. 73 . 
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the hand of Lahsmasimha, the Guhila king of Mewar. 
An inscription* of Bnmbhakar^a, dated 1439 A. D., 
praises Lakfmasimha for his victory over Goghdeva, the 
king of Aldlava. A contemporary Muhammadan histo- 
rian inscribes the name Gogfii, as E!ok&, and describes him 
as a commander (pardh&n) of the Malwa king, Mahlak 
Deo. ” I think Mahlak Deo succeeded Bhoja II on the 
throne, and that Qogk was a semi-independent chief. 

' FINAL CONQUEST OF MALWA BY THE MOSLEMS. 

Shortly after the fall of B.anthambhor, in A. H.' 
705=1306 A. D., Sult&n *Aldrud-dln Ehilji appeared, at 
the head of his picked troops, before the gates of Malwa. 
Mahlak Deo, together with his general Kok& (Gog5,), 
collected all the forces he could muster, amounting in 
all to thirty or forty thousand cavalry and innumerable 
infantry, and confronted the Moslems in a last but by 
no means less formidable effort to stem the progress of 
the invaders. But Providence had decreed that the 
Hindus should no more hold the sovereignty of India. 
Hundreds of the Malwa army were slain on the battle- 
field, and Eokd, lost his life in the encounter. Mahlak 
Deo fled to the fort of Mandu, and Malwa was conquered 
and finally annexed to the Moslem empire, 'Ain-ul-Mulk 
being appointed to carry on its administration as 
governor. At the order of the Sult&n, 'Ain-ul-Mulk 
advanced towards Mandu to bring that also under sub- 
jugation. A spy led him into the fort through a secret 
passage, whence he suddenly fell upon Mahlak Deo, 
and slew him, in spite of the fugitive’s efforts to escape. ^ 

1 M&Iave§a-Gog&-deva-jaitra-^-Lak9masitnha, A. S. I., 
igoy-8, p. 214, lines 12-13. 

2 Elliot, History of India, VoL III, p. ;6. 

3 Ibid., cf. pp. 174-175. 
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JAYASIMHA III. 

The Param&ra sovereignty was now extinct in Malwa, 
never to revive. But for some time longer the banners 
of its independence was kept unfurled in Bhilsa by 
Jayasiinha III, who was probably the successor of 
Mahlak Deo. An inscription * inside the east entrance 
of the great temple of Udayapur, tells us that in Sam. 
1366 1209 A. D, Mahh.rh,ifLdbirft.ja ^rl-Jayasimba was 
ruling there. We know nothing further about him or 
of any of his successors. The province was shortly 
afterwards conquered and annexed to the Moslem 
empire. 

Here we must close the long tale of a family of 
rulers, which emerged from comparative darkness into 
the political arena of Central India in a burst of 
splendour, and dominated a large tract of land for 
five hundred years with unbounded authority. It 
withered and died out in the fires of internecine 
warfare, but it left behind it a great civilisation and 
culture which will endure for all time. In the domain 
of politics its achievements were magnificent; to the 
altar of the Goddess of Learning its contributions were 
immeasurable ; and in the field of architecture its 
activities were unparalleled. Eor long it served as a 
bulwark for the Deccan against the torrents of the 
Muhammadan invasions. The great Moslem conquerors, 
Mahmud of 'Ghazni, and Shih&b-ud-din Muhammad of 
Ghor, ravaged all the countries round Malwa, but, 
curiously enough, touched not a stone of the Faram&ra 
empire. The riches of Ujjain and Dhir& were no less 
glittering than those of Ajmer, Kanauj and Anhilwar ; 
the idol of MahAkMa was of no less repute than that of 

I I. A., Vol. XX, p. 84 , 
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Soman&tha ; yet these adventurers did not attempt any 
invasion of Malwa. They must have been attracted by 
its wealth, but the armaments of the Param&ras 
probably dashed to the ground all their hopes of 
successful plunder. 

It was from one of its western neighbours that the 
structure of the Faramd.ra government received the 
severe blow which shook it to its foundations. It was 
subsequently restored, but not in its former perfection ; 
it had lost all its pristine glory and magnificence. It 
did not enjoi^ enough respite for the complete 
recuperation of its strength; rather the wound first 
inflicted, was widened by the successive attacks of the 
numerous Hindu chiefs, who were its enemies, until at 
last the Moslems descended upon its weakened power, 
and finished the work of destruction. With its fall the 
barrier of the Deccan was broken ; there was none to 
stem the tide of the Moslem armies, before which were 
swept away all the Hindu sovereignties of the south. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ART AND CULTURE. 

In this chapter I shall endeavour to narrate the 
history of social, administrative, religious, architectural, 
and literary conditions and events in Malwa under the 
Parama,ra dynasty. 

SOCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE. 

Prom the time of the eighth century A. D., the 
Eastern and Western parts of MMava were merged 
in one kingdom and were known under the generic 
name of Mhlava. The territory, over which the main 
branch of the Param^Lras held sway, was generally 
known as the Mhlava-desa.* The whole kingdom was 
divided into a number of ma^^alas (provinces), each of 
which was again divided into Bhogas. The ‘Visaya* * 
is also a unit of the ma^^la, but its relation with the 
'Bhoga* cannot be definitely ascertained. Each ‘Bhoga* 
seems to have been subdivided into ‘Pathakas’, and each 


1 Vide ante, B. 27, Chapt. ii. 

2 That ‘Visaya’ was a unit of the tnanijala is clearly borne 
out by the Barah copper-plate of the Pratihftra Bhoja, dated 
836 A. D. (E. L, XIX, p. 15). It records the grant of a village, 
which lay in the Udumbara-visaya of the jKAlafijara -maiijdala, 
in the K&nyakubja-bhukti. But sometimes it represented a 
greater unit than a man^ala. In the Somanfttha-pattana 
inscription, of the reign of the Caulukya Kum&rap&la, dated 
1169 A. D., V&narafil (V&rflnasS, modern Benares) is mentioned 
as a place in the K&nyakubja-vi^aya. 

^Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. Ill, p. y, v. 5.) 
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‘Pathaka’ into ‘Pratij&gara^iakas* (modern ‘parganfi.’). 
Each 'PratijAgara^aka’ was split up into groups, each of 
which was composed of a certain number of villages. 
The village was the lowest unit of the territorial 
divisions. Besides these, there was a large number of 
cities and towns, which probably served as provincial 
headquarters. Our knowledge of the names of all the 
units of the kingdom is by no means exhaustible, being 
limited in fact to the following, collected from the 
available records. 

MANDALAS. 

1. Avanti. 

2. MahAdvAdasaka 

3. Nllagiri. 

4i PAr^apathaka. 

6. Samgamakheta. 

6. Sthali. 

BHOGAS. 

1. GardabhapAuiya. 

2. GhAghradora (in the Sthalt maiadala). 

3. BAjasayana ( „ „ MahAdvAdadaka maiji^ala). 

VI 5 AYAS. 

1. AudrahA^i in Selluka (containing 1600 villages). 

2. Moha4avAsaka. 

PATHAKA. 

1. Iilgaijapata. 3. Mahuada. 

2. BhnngArl-catubsasti. 4. NAgadraha. 

I It is mentioned as a territory containing 1500 villages. 

(E. I., Vol. XIX. p. 74.) 


7. Vindhya. 

8. VyApura. 

9. Upendrapura. 

10. Selluka.* 

11. UparaliAda. 
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pratijAgaranaka. 

1. Amad&padra (in the Nllagiri maQ.4£^la) 

2. Mahua4a ( „ ,, Mahua^a pathaka) 

3. Mandhraka 

d). NarmadApura 

5, PagAra 

6. ^akapura. 

GROUPS OF VILLAGES. 


1. PhAillasvAmi mahAdvAdaifaka (12) 

2. MaktulagrAma-dvioatvArunsa (di2) 

3. MuktApali-Gaturyiti (84) 

(in the AudrahAdi visaya) 

4. BhrmgAri-catuhsastfi (64) 

6. YodasirA-astaoatvArim^ (48) 

(in the KarmadApora piatijAgaraijaka) 

6. Ti^isapadra-dvAda^ka (12) 

7. NayApadra-saptadasaka (1?) 

8. Yatakhetaka (36) 

9. SAvarisole (16) 


VILLAGES. 


1. AgAsiyaka 

2. AjAravA^lA (in the GardabhapAniya bhoga) 


3. GikhillikA (» 

4. PisAcadevatlrtha „ 
6. PipparikA TodAra „ 

6. Sembalapuraka 

7. Gu^apuia 

8. Bhagavatpura 

9. XumbhApAtaka 

10. SihakA 

11. Yatapadraka 

12. NalatadAga 


>1 *1 ) 

H II ) 

II If ) 

Tigiisapadra dvAdaiSaka) 

!• II ) 

II 11 ) 

„ MohadavAsa-visaya 

II II 

GhAghradoi’a-bhoga 

NayApadra-saptadasaka 
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18. 

VirAqhlm 

M 

NAgadraha-paihaka 

14. 

Mhyamodaka 

It 

Yatakhetaka thirty-aiz 

IB. 

Ghaj^topalU 

In 

Baipgi»nnlfhiitii""«*Hfd*^* 

16. 

Yiluhaja 

If 

II II 

27. 

Yadauda in Surtoaiii 1 .... 

18. 

nthaTaoaka in the 

1 Both Bitnated In tlie 


SaTai;pa-pito6dika 

J BAjatoyanarbhoga. 

19. 

Saipgavatto 

In 

ShnigArl-GatuhtoVti 

20. 

Umamtha 

n 

II II 

21. 

Nhha 

•1 

!• II 

22. 

Yahid4a(ip1ih4) 


•1 11 

28. 

DenU 

n 

H H 

24. 

Tjtlrhft^ii.nd4 

M 

II II 

26. 

FalaaaTAdtL 

„AmadApadni-pTatijAgaTapaka 

26. 

Mamati 

n 

II II 

27. 

Gnpaura 

n YodaairA fbrty-eight 

28. 

GuvAdAghatta 

ft 

II II 

28. 

Fidividl 

M 

Sakapnn-pmtijAgaxaqaka 

80. 

HathinAvam 

H 

PAgAza n 

81. 

SatAjuvAr 

•1 

Mahnda 

82. 

Eiadambapadnka,, 

MandAnka „ 

88. 

Yadauda 

II 

Mahuada-pathaka 

8A 

MuktApaU 

M 

AnduhAdi-yivaya 

86. 

MahivabuddhihA 

M 

H If 

86. 

MahudalA 

II 

II n 

87. 

HaihAyAda 

II 

H tl 

8a 

KAkada 

W 

I* i» 

89. 

TJndapuxa 



40. 

BhtmagiAma 



41. 

MbkhalapAtaka 



42. 

1 

1 

4a 

ThikkaiikA 



44. 

DeralapAtaka. 



A oontempanury Muhammadan hiatorlan xecounta the 

total numher of vUlagea whloh lay in the jufadietiim of 
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Malwa, Wass&f completed his book Tazjiyatu-1 Ams&r 
in 1800 A. U. He claims to have collected the material 
for his work from the accounts of many travellers, who 
devoted their lives to making enquiries and research in 
Hindustan. He tells us that the country of Malwa, 
which was under the sovereignty of a Hindu dynasty, 
consisted of 1,893,000 towns and villages. * 

Our information regarding the names of the towns 
and cities that rose to importance during the period 
under review is very small. The following few places 
are worth mentioning : — 


1. 

Ujjain 

11. 

B&jabrahmapuri 

2. 

Hh&r& 

12. 

Brahmapuri 

3. 

Mapdapa 

13. 

.Devap&lapura 

A 

Maheilvara 

U. 

Nalakacohapura 

6. 

Udayapura 

16. 

Bhilsa (Bhailsan 

6. 

Bhojapura 

16. 

GhargAn (GAgrAn ?) 

1. 

Yardham&napura 

17. 

Bljagar (Bijayagadh) 

8. 

Harsapura 

18. 

Hindiya^ 

9. 

NarmadfLpura(Nam&,vur’) 19. 

SaAg&ma ^ 

10. 

Candrapurl 

20. 

GogasthAna 


The population of the country mainly consisted of 
the Brahmans, Hsatriyas, K&yasthas, Yaisyas, ^Mras, 
and Tailakas." The Brahmana, as usual, occupied the 
highest position in the community. The kings offered 

1 Elliot, History of India, Vol. Ill, p. 31. 

2 Sachau’s Albdrtoi, Vol. I, p. 203. 

3 Ibid., p. 202. 

4 Briggs, Firishta, Introduction, LXXVI ; Elliot, Vol. VI, 

P.559. 

5 E. I. Vol. XIX, p. 69 . 

6 Proceedings 8e Transactions of the Oriental Conference, 
Poona, 1919, p. 324 1 E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 310. 
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special privileges to them, and granted lands for their 
maintenance. During this period a large number of 
Brahman families migrated from the following places, 
and settled themselves in Malwa : — 


A.nandapura 

Ahicchatra* 

Chinch&sth&na” 

Stb&nesvara 

Yis&lagr&ma 

B&d4,vi, in Belluvalla of Kar^&ta^ 
Adriyalavid&varl* 
Mukt&vasasth&na ^ 

Tak&risth&na 

^rdgapura, in Madhyadesa^ 


Asramasth&na 

Hlah&vanasth&na 

Tripurlsthilna 

Akol&stb&na 

Mathur&sth&na 

!Pi^dv&nakasthd.na 

Madhyadesa 

SarasvatisthfLna 

Kastin&pura' 

Mutd.vathA 


The Brahmans were divided into various Gotras and 
S&kh&s. The following are some of them : — 


GOTRAS 8 


Capallya 

Bharadv&ja 

Gautama 

Harita-kutsa 

Gop&li 

EAtydyana 

Vatsa 

Mdrka^ideya 

Vasistha 

EMyapa 

Hudgala 

Eautsa 

Eausika 

Far&vasu 

^d^dilya 

Farftsara 

Agastya 

Bh&rgava 

Dhaumya 

Audalya 


1 Proceedings & Transactions of the Oriental Conference, 
Madras, 1924, p. 303 ; I. A, VoL VI, p. 52. 

2 E. I., Vol. XI, p. 812. 

3 I. A, Vol. VI. p. 55. cf Vol. XXXI, p. 36s. 

4 Ibid,, Vol. XIX, pp. 350-SI. 

5 J. A S. B., Vol. V, p. 379. 

6 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1921, p. 54. 

7 E. I., Vol. IX, pp. 115-116. 

8 Ibid., VoL IX, pp. 1SS-16 } J. A., S. B„ Vol. XI, p. 221. 
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y£Ljimd.dhyamdina ^&Akhd.yana 

Aivalliyana K&i^&yani 

M&dhyamdina Katha 

Elauthuma Y&jasaneya 

Sometimes they bore titles of distinction, indicating 
their rank and the extent of their education, such as the 
following * : — 

Srotriya Pa^dita Oaturveda 

^ukla Agnihotrin Dviveda 

Dlksita Bkjan Yajhika 

Triveda TJp&dhyhya 

PiLthaka Tbakkura 

Avasathika Mah&r&ja-paigL^ita 

It was through the contributions of these learned 
and highly talented Brahmans that Malwa rose to the 
position of an ideal Hindu State. The Mount Abu 
inscription ^ of the reign of the Oaulukya Bblma II, 
dated 1208 A. B., presents a picture of the country in 
the following words : — 

‘‘Glory to Avanti, the home of rich men, which 
protects the world by the heroism of its lords, cleanses 
it by the pure and brilliant life of its Brahmans, who 
follow the way prescribed by the revealed texts, and 
which gladdens it through the fragrance arising from the 
dalliance of its passionate youths.” 

The Param&ra kings were K§atriyas. They estab- 
lished social relations with the various ruling dynasties 
of India by intermarriage.- Uday&ditya’s daughter 

1 E. I., Vol. IX, pp. 11S-116. 

2 Ibid. 

3 I. A, Vol. XI, p. 222, 


31 
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\ras married to Guhila king. Jagaddeva gave his 
daughter in marriage to a Yarman king of East Bengal 
Arjunavarman’s first queen was a daughter of a Euntala 
king, and his second was a Gaulukya princess. The 
GaAga king, Narasimha I (1253-1286 A. D.), married 
Slt&devl, the daughter of a MAlava king * A Gujarat 
prince married a princess of the Param&ra dynasty. • 

The country was very wealthy. Besides the dwel- 
ling quarters in every village, there were fields for 
growing crops, pasture-lands for cattle, and woods which 
produced fuel. There were markets in the villages and 
cities, which contained the houses of traders. In each 
of them there were traders’ associations. ^ The chief 
articles for sale 'were * candied sugar, jaggery, Bengal 
madder, thread, cotton, cocoanuts, butter, sesam oil, 
salt, areoa-nuts, clothing fabrics, j&la (bunch of buds), 
lagadd. (bars of gold), silver or other metal, oil, cattle 
fodder, sugar, grain, barley, etc. 

The land measurements were “nivartanas” and 
“phalakas”.* There were different standards of measures 
for the different articles in the market, as for 
instance — ^ 

Bharaka—ioT cocoanuts, candied sugar, Jaggery, 
Bengal madder, thread, cotton and grains. 

Ghaiaka (pot) for butter and sesam oil. 
and palikd^ „ „ „ „ ,, 

1 E. 1 ., Vol. V, Appendix p. 53, No. 362. 

2 Gadyakaragamrta of Sakalavidy&cakravarti. An. Rep. 
My. Arch. Dep., 1929. 

3 E. 1 ., Yol. XIV, p. 310, V. 75. 

4 Ibid., pp. 309-6. 

5 Ibid., Vol. XIX, p. 74. 

6 Ibid., Vol. XIV, pp. 309-ia 

7 ‘Palika’ is apparently an abbre^ation of ‘Pala’. (E, I.f 
Yol, XI, p. 41), 
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MTitaha and Mdnaka ' 
Fuldkaa'^ 

Kar§a and Fdmka 

Santas 

Mani 

Vtmmka 

Mntakia, Sdraka^ and 


— ^for salt. 

—for 3&la. 

— ^for oil. 

— for laga^ft. 

— ^for seeds of grain. 

— ^for the distiller’s 

productions. 

Vdpa ^ — ^for barley. 


The currency consisted of coins of various denomina- 
tions in gold and;silver. Some gold coins, apparently of the 
reign of nday&ditya, have been discovered in the Central 
Provinces. They are similar in type to those of the 
Slalacuri Glkfigeyadeva. The legend on the obverse is * — 

1. ^rimad-U- 

2. -daya-de- 

3. -va. 

Mr. E. D. Banerji suggests ^ that the king referred to 
must have been of the Param&ra dynasty. The other 
denominations of coinage, as mentioned in the contempo- 
rary records, are * — 

1. Bdpaka 3. Dramma 

2. Ardhardpaka A Yiindopika ^ 


1 M&naka might have been the same as Its equiva- 

lents are : — 

4 p&ila» I p&yalt 4 mfin&« i Sei 

5 p&yall = I magA 2 Sei = i ma^ (E. I., Vol. XI, p, 41 ), 

2 i. e, bundles. 

I ue. handfuls. 

4 J. A. S. B., 1920, Plate XIII, No. 2. 

5 Ibid. 

6 E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 310 ; Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. I, p. 226. J. A. S. B., V ol. VII, p. 738, v. 6 ; 
Frabandhacintftmaqi, p. 38. 

7 One-twentieth of a rfkpaka. 


(E. I., Vol. XI, p.41.) 
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The King was the supreme head of the government. 
Over the administrative department was a body o£ 
ministers, at the head of which was the Prime Minister, 
who controlled all the officials and was himself subordi- 
nate to the king. His duty was to advise the sovereign 
upon matters of state, although, of course his advice 
had no binding effect upon the king and could be 
disregarded by him. This was the case when Eudriiditya, 
the minister of Munja, was opposed to the policy of 
launching campaigns against the C&lukyas, and the 
king disregarded his counsels. ' 

The minister in charge of the affairs of peace and 
war was known as ‘Mah(lis&ndhivigrahika’. • 

The provincial government was in the hands of 
viceroys, known as ‘Ha^dulikas’ and 'HahfLma^dalikas*. ’ 
The officer in charge of a ‘visnya* was called a 
^S&manta’, * and the king’s representative in the village 
was the ‘‘Pattalika’ (Patel). 

The other governmental officials were 

Mab&s&dhanika< Caurika Ha^daphsika 

Mah&o&dhana GrSimataka Pr&tir&3yaka ‘ 

Desilaka Gokulika Mahattama 

Mab&s&dhyapala. ' 

Daijid&dhis'a ^ was the title of the General of the 

1 Frabandhacintllmani, p. 33. 

2 J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII, p. 31 . 

3 Progess Report of the Archaeological Survey, Westarn 
Circle, 1921, p. 54. 

4 E. I., Vol. XIX, p. 74. 

5 1 . A., Vol. XIV, p. 161 j ibid., Vol. XIX, p. 348. 

6 E. I., Vol. XIX. p. 74. 

7 Wilson, "Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus”, 
Introduction, pp. xx,xxi. 

8 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 7S, V. 17. 
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array. The govemment maintained a huge force 
consisting of — 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Elephants 

An inscription ^ of Arjunavarman’s reign tells us that 
the king possessed three classes of combatants— which 
obviously points to the above three divisions. Even at 
the time when the Param&ra government was on the 
point of extinction, its armed forces amounted to thirty 
or forty thousand cavalry and innumerable infantry. ” 
The Faram£Lras were specially noted for their elephant 
forces. Munja is .said to have lost one thousand four 
hundred and seventy-six elephants in his fight with the 
Gdjukyas of the Deccan. ^ Sindhur&ja invaded Gujarat 
with his elephant force.* After the conquest of 
Tripuri, Lak^madeva. encamped on the bank of the 
hTarmada, where his elephants alleviated the fatigue of 
battle by bathing in the river. ^ Arjunavarman, 
mounting on an elephant, fought with the Gaulukya 
Jayasimha. * A Hoysala inscription designates the 
M&lava king as the master of elephants.’ Bows and 
arrows, and swords were the principal weapons in use. 
Bhoja is known to have practised archery.® “Jhar- 
jharas” and D&maras” were used as war-drums. * The 

1 J. Am. O. S., VoL VII, p. 26. 

2 Elliot, History of India, VoL III, p 76. 

3 Prabandhacint&maQi, p. 34. 

4 E. I., Vol. I, p. 302. 

5 Ibid., Vol. II, p. 192. V. 3a 

6 Ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 100, 

7 E. C., Vol. VI, Kd. No. 156. 

8 Frabandhacint&ma^i, p. 71. 

9 E. I., Vol. II, p. 192, V. 30. 
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soldiers were quartered in forts scattered all over the 
country. There were forts at Ujiain, Dh&rh, Eahaigarh, 
Bhilsa, Mandu, and Guuapura. ' 

The total income of the government was probably 
eighteen hundred thousand gold coins. ’ The royal dues 
were levied either in money or in kind. The revenue 
mainly consisted of : 

1. A share of the produce of the fields ; 

2. House-tax ; 

3. Eent in cash ; ^ 

4t Tolls and other dues from the market ; * 

6. T'erry-tolls ; * 

6. Imposts on salt. * 

RELIGION : 

Bralmanim,: The Faram&ra kings were devout 
worshippers of ^iva. The sovereigns who supported 
this worship by donations include Slyaka-Harsa, 
y&kpati, Bboja, layasimha, Arjunavarman, Devap&la, 
and Jayavarman II.’ Uday&ditya built a temple to 
Siva at Udayapur. The god was known under various 
names, such as Sambhu, Srlka^tha, Bhav&nlpati, 

1 J. A. S. B., Vol. VII, p. 738 ; ibid., Vol. V, p. 379 ; E. I., 
Vol. IX, p. I3I ; I. A., VoL XX, p. 83 ; Briggs’ Firishta, Vol. I, 
p. 21 1. 

2 Frabandhacint&tnani, p. 89 ; Mr. Tawney thinks that the 
number expressed here refers to the villages ; ibid., fn. 5. 

3 J. A. S. B., Vol. V, p. 382 ; J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII, 
pp. 31. 34. 

4 J. A. S. B., Vol. VII, p. 74a 

5 J.Am.O.S.,VII,p.3r. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Proceedings and Transactions of the Oriental Conference, 
Madras, 1924, p. 303; I. A., Vol. VI, p. 52; E. VoL I., XI, 
p. i8a ; J. A. S. B., VoL V, p. 381 ; E. I., Vol. IX, pp, 109, 119. 
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AmaregTara, Omk&ra, Mah&k&la. EAlak&lesvara, 8iddlia- 
nd,tha, Nilakaqithesvara, Manesvara, Udalesvara, Yai- 
dyan&tha, and Goha^esvara. * CaroikA was the favourite 
goddess of Naravarman, * and Devap&la^ has great 
reverence for Limb&rydi. Yisvesvara iSambhu was a 
resident of the village of Fd.rvagr&ma, in Ea^ha. He 
migrated to P&hala ma^4ala, and established a large 
number of Saiva monasteries in the central and southern 
India in the 13th c. A> D. MMava Kings are said to 
have been his disciples. (S. EF. 1917, p 128). 

The contemporary records tell us that the following 
gods and goddesses were also held in great veneration 
by the people : 

Eurgd, Ed,dh& 

Laksmi Yiigdevl Bh&ratt 

BhattefSvart Hanumat 

YidyAdhari AmbikA 

The Eour-Eaoed MArka?deya. 

The images of all these deities were bathed and 
anointed with perfumes and incense. The usual cere- 
monial for worship consisted in sacrificing hol;p wood, 
Ku4a grass, sesamum-seed, and rice in the sacred fire. 
Food and flowers were also offered. The worshipper 
robed himself in white garments, and said prayers 

1 I. A, Vol, VI, p. 52 ; E. I., Vol. XI, p. 182 ; E. I., 
Vol. IV, p. 49 j J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII, p. 30 ; I. A., Vol. XI, 
p. 222 ; I. A., VI, p. 56 ; E. I., VoL XIX, p. yi. J. A. S. B. 
Vol. XVIII, p. 347. 

2 Progress Report of the Archseological Surv^, Western 
Circle. 1914, p. 59. 

3 I. A., Vol. XX, p. 310. 

4 I, A., Vol. XIV, p. i6r J RApam, Jan. 1924, p. I j E. I., 
Vol. II, p. 189 } I. A., Vol. XX, p. 310 i J. A. S. B., 1914, p^ 243 i 
ibid., Vol. VII. p. 740 . 


Ga^eda 

lioligasvAmt 

KsetrapAla 

Nakulila 
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to the deity. * Sometimes he iralked thrice round the 
sacred cow with other purificatory ceremonial. 

During this period, Malwa was one of the chief 
centres of the Brahmanical religion. The caste* 
system was at the basis of the Hindu social structure. 
The Faram^ra Kings lent their powerful support to 
the maintenance of its integrity. Udayfiditya and 
Naravarman declared that their swords were ever 
ready to protect ‘var^a* (caste). * There were numerous 
Hindu monasteries which fostered the study of the 
religious scriptures. At the head of each monastery 
was a superintendent, highly distinguished for learning. 
In ITjjain there was a Saiva monastery of established 
repute, called Nfitana ; the Gai^dikfisrama was a similar 
one in the same locality, where the following personages 
successively assumed the o£S.ce of Superior. ^ 

Tfipasa Yogesvararfisi Durv&sarfisi 

y&kalavfisi Maunir&Si Ked&rarfisi 

Jyestajarfisi Yogesvaii 

The first mentioned, T&pasa, belonged to the 
Capaliya race, * and attained this high position by his 
sincere devotion to the God Caridlsa, whilst the last 
Ked&rar&si, built a temple to Siva on Mount Abu, in 
Sam. 1265=1208 A. D.» 

A great personage, named Bh&va Brhaspati, was 
born in the famous city of Y&n&rasl (Benares), situated 
in the visaya of Kftnyakubja. He migrated to Malwa 
and resided in Dh&rfi, which was the abode of many 


1 J. A. S. B., VII, p. 731 j I. A., Vol. XVI, p. 2SS. 

2 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXI, p. 351. 

3 I. A., Vol. XI, pp. 221—22. 

4 Ibid. 

5 I. A., Vol. XI. p. 222, 
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saintly people belonging to various religions. There he 
attained the office of Superintendent of ^aiva temples, 
and wrote a treatise on the doctrine of the cult of Siva. 
The Param&ra kings were attracted by his qualities, and 
became his disciples. ' Later on, he changed his resi- 
dence and went to Gujarat, where he became the 
Superior of the Saiva monasteries. The Gaulukya 
Kum&rapMa granted him a village in 1169 A. D. 

The people observed many religious ceremonies with 
great devotion. The most important of these seems to 
have been the ‘Vasantotsava* or the Spring festival. 
This was celebrated amidst various amusements, dramas 
occasionally being acted. > The other ceremonial events 
of significance were : 

Edve'been 't^e ‘Vasantotsava* or the Spring festival. 
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Un, in the Nimar District. ’ This proves that daring that 
period Jainism was not limited to Khandesh, but had 
extended farther east, in the Central Provinces, within 
the boundaries of the Faram&ra dominion 

Jainism also made considerable progress on the north 
of the Vindhya mountain. Its teachers always tried to 
assert their influence over the ParamAra kings. The 
Jaina teachers, Amitagati, and Dhanesvara lived in 
Malwa during the reign of Munja. Dhanelvara was the 
successor of Abhayadeva, in the Sflripada. He is said 
to have flourished when Munja was ruling. * 

Muniratnasflri’s AmamasvAmi-caritra ^ says that the 
Sflris, M&natuhga, and Devabhadra, were two swans, 
whose lake MAnasa was in the minds (mAnasa) of Sri- 
^AtavAhana, andDhoja. The Jaina teacher Oaturmukha 
also known as Yrsabha-nandacArya had a disciple named 
PrabhAcandra. PrabhAcandra was a great favourite 
of Bhoja. * Through the influence of the poet 
DhanapAla, Bhoja is said to have become favourably 
inclined towards the tenets of the Jainas. ^ But it is an 
evident fact that up to the last day of his life, he enter- 
tained unvarying devotion to the Brahmanical faith. 

Merutuftga tells ^ how the king summoned a conven- 
tion, in which the representatives of the different sects 
assembled. On his putting to them the inquiry as to what 
constituted the true path of salvation, each spoke in 
favour of what was enjoined in his peculiar religious 


. I Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1919, pp. 61-66. 

2 Peterson’s 4th Report, Introduction, p. 3. 

3 Peterson’s Third Report, p. 91, v. 23. 

4 E, C., Vol II (Sravanabelgola ins.), p. 35, No. 69. 

5 Prabandhacint&maQ!, p. 52 fF, 

6 Ibid., p. 63. 
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doctrine. Subsequently, a compromise was effected, by 
which all agreed to work together for the solution of the 
problem, going carefully into the merits of the different 
authorities. In six month’s time they arrived at the 
conclusion that “By meditation one obtains salvation, 
regardless of the religion to which one adheres.” The 
Goddess Sarasvati is said to have appeared to the king in 
this connection, with the following message : * 

“Are you awake ? 

You must listen to the religion of the Buddhists, but 
You must practise that of the Jainas, 

You must meditate on the supreme ^iva.” 

"We have no other evidence to corroborate the above 
report of Merutuiiga. It may be inferred from this that 
Bhoja followed a policy of toleration in religious matters. 
The great Jaina, author Abhayadeva, was born at DhfkiA. 
His father, Dhana, was a merchant in that city. Abhaya- 
kum&ra was the name of Abhayadeva before his 
conversion to Jainism. He obtained the position of 
Ac&rya at the age of sixteen, and he was made SfLri by 
Jinesvara, in V. S. 1088=1031 A. D. • 

The king Naravarman was favourably disposed to the 
Jaina religion. Samudraghosa studied “Tarka Shstra” 
(logic) in M&lava. ^ Naravarman became greatly inclined 
to him on account of his vast learning. The Amamasv&mi 
-caritra * relates that, when Samudraghosa had addressed 
the assembly of learned men, the king Naravarman of 
I)h&r&, Siddharfija of Gujarat, and the Prince of 

1 FrabandhacintAmaQi, p. 63. 

2 Peterson's 4th Report, Introduction, p. 4. 

3 Amamasv&mi-caritra, by Muniratna-Sftri ; Peterson’s 
Third Report, p. 95, v. 8. 

4 Peterson’s Third Report of Operation in Search of 
Sanskrit Manuscript in the Bombay Circle, p. 95, v. 9. 
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Godhra listened to him with great interest. Samudra- 
ghosa’s disciple, SAraprabha, was highly renowned in 
IMAlava for his good qualities, ' Naravarman also had 
great veneration for the Jaina teacher, Vallabha, at 
whose feet ho is said to have bowed down his head. * 

Jainism found a new life in Gujarat under the 
patronage of the Caulukya KumdrapMa (1M5-1172 
A. D.). The whole of Malwa was brought under his 
direct control ; Jainas living there seem to have received 
fresh encouragement from him, and to have carried on 
their religious propaganda with much vigour. 

About this time. Pandit DhArhsena lived at DhArA. 
His disciple was MahAvira, a learned teacher verged in 
ail the principles of the Jaina cult and Jaina grammar. 
He lived under the patronage of the ParamAra Vindhya- 
varman, who had great respect for the Jainas. During 
this period, AsAdhara migrated to Malwa with all his 
family, and placed himself under the guidance of MnhA> 
vira, He found the holy Triad flourishing under the 
benevolent care of Vindhyavarman. * Vindhyavar man’s 
successor, Subhatiivarman, was an enemy of the Jaina 
religion. During his reign, it seems to have received a 
severe check in jMalwa and Gujarat. AsAdhara does not 
mention him in his writings. During his invasion of 
the Caulukya dominion, Subhatavarman took away 
nineteen gold jars from the Jaina temple at Dabhoi, and 
demolished a number of other Jaina temples in Gujarat.^ 

After the accession of Arjunavarman, Jainism again 
raised its head in Hlalwa, As'Adhara tells us that the 

1 Peterson’s Third Report, p, 95, v. la 

2 Abhayadeva’s Jayantak.avya, Grantha-praiasti. 

3 Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for the Sanskrit 
MSS., 1883-84, p. 104. 

4 Vide ante, p. 197, foot-notes 4, S. 
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territory of Ariunavarman was full of Jaina Sr&vakas, 
and that he himself liyed in the city of Nalakaccapura 
in order to advance the cause of the Jaina faith. He 
wrote a series of pamphlets dealing with various aspects 
of its cult. They contain the duties of the Yatis. a 
metaphysical treatise relating to Sy&dv&da, the essence 
of the teaching of the ALrhats, etc. As&dhara lived until 
the middle of the thirteenth century A. D., and was 
patronised by the kings Bevapfila, and Jaitugi.* 

During this time the Jainas succeeded in establishing 
a strong organisation all over Northern India, with 
Gujarat as their headquarters. Yastup&la (1219-1233 
A. D.), the minister of the Oaulukya Vlradhavala, when 
he went on a pilgrimage, was attended by the “Saftgha- 
patis” (heads of the organised associations) from lAta, 
Gau4a, Maru, Kaccha, P&hala, Avmfit and Yaftga. ‘ 

In the middle of the thirteenth century A. D., 
Devendra seems to have been the head of the Jaina 
monastery at Ujjain. * He initiated Ylradhavala, and 
Bhimasimha, sons of the Mahebhya Jinaoandra, at 
Ujjain, in Sain. 1302 a 1246 A. D. In Sam. 1323= A. D. 
1266, Ylradhavala received from him the office of SfLri, 
under the name of Yidy&nanda SfLri, and Bhimasimha 
the post of the teacher (Up&dhy&yapada), under the name 
of Dharmakirti. Devendra died in Malwa in Sain. 
1327=1270 A. D., and his successor, YidyAnanda, also 
expired thirteen days after that date. Yidy&nanda’s 
younger brother, Dharmakirti then became the SfLri, 
under the name of Dharmaghosa. He died in Sam. 
1367=1300 A. D. 

1 Report of the Search for Sanskrit MSS., by Bhandarkar, 
1883-1S84, pp. 103-104. 

2 VasantavilSsa, sarga X. 

3 I. A.,VoI.XI,p. 255. 
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Jainism continued to flourish in Mal\ra for a long 
time. During the whole course of the ParamAra rule, 
though the Jainas spent much effort in an attempt to 
further the cause of their faith, they never succeeded in 
attaining predominance over the Brahmanical religion. 
Merutunga tells us * that when the flag of the 
MahAkAla temple was hoisted all those of the Jaina.s had 
to be lowered. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

The ParamAra kings were great builders of magni* 
ficent cities, lakes, and temples. Bhoja rebuilt the city 
of DhArA. ® A Hoysala grant from Belur, dated 1117 
A. D., records^ that “DhArA was made prosperous by 
Bhoja.*’ 3 Since his reign, it had enjoyed the position 
of the chief city of Malwa, even down to the time of the 
Muhammadan rule. * 

Twenty miles south of the city of Bhopal are the 
remains of the ancient city of Bhojpur. Tradi* 
tion ascribes its foundation to Bhoja. Not far from it, 
to the west, is the Bhojpur lake, which was once the 
greatest of its kind in India. The tradition runs that 
Bhoja was once attacked by a malady of the severest 
type, which threatened his life.- No physician in the 
kingdom was able to cure him, but at last a recluse 
prescribed a remedy which, if properly applied, would 
definitely assure his recovery. The prescription was 
that the king should take a long course of baths in water 
supplied daily by three hundred and sixty five streams, 
and expert engineers were therefore sent all round the 

z Prabandhacint&maQi, p. 90. 

2 Ibid., p. 46. 

3 Mysore Inscriptions, p. 261. 

4 J.Bo.Br.,Vol.XXl,p.354, 
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Vindhja hill to disoover a place that should fulfil these 
conditions. After much search, the present site of the 
lake was discovered, which was fed by three hundred 
and fifty-nine springs and the deficiency in the required 
number was subsequently made up by turning thither 
the courses of the river Kaliasot and its tributaries. 
Mr. W. Eincaid, who personally visited the lake, gives 
the following description of it : * 

“It covered a valley which presents the most remark- 
able feature that, though it is so extensive, only two 
breaks occur in its wall of hills— one a little more than 
one hundred, the other about five hundred wide. Both 
of them were spanned by very remarkable dams, consis- 
ting of an earthen central band, faced on both sides, 
outer and inner, with immense blocks of stone, laid one 
on the other without mortar, but fitting so truly as to be 
water-tight, the other two faces sloping inwards from 
the base. The lesser opening was closed by a band 87 
feet in height, and 300 ft. thick at the bases, or even 
more ; the greater, by one in places diO ft. high, and 
about 100 ft. broad on the top ; and, though the first 
mentioned is now a complete wreck, the latter is intact 
and still continues to turn the river Ealiasot into the 
Betwa, and from its top the old bed of the stream is 
recognisable. The lesser but higher band was broken 
by Sh&h Hussain, the greatest of the Mandu kings, for 
the purpose of utilising the bed of the lake.” 

On the ancient shore of the lake lies a number of fiat 
blocks of stones. The people of the locality still believe 
that they were used as a boat-house by B>&j& Bhoja, 
who, every morning used to sail across the lake in order 

I I. A., Vol. XVIII, p. 350 ff. J. R. A. S., 19141 p. 309. 
Malcolm, Central India, VoL i, p. 25. Map and plate J. R. 
A, S, 1916, 
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to pay his obeisance at the Buddhist caves on the 
opposite shore. The Bhojpur lake stands to day as a 
testimony to the extent of the engineering skill and 
workmanship achieved by the people of Malwa under the 
magnificent rule of the ParamAras. 

The king UdayAditya founded the city of Udayapur, 
thirty miles to the north of Bhilsa. Tradition gives a 
legendary story in connection with the establishment of 
this city.* It runs as follows : — 

One day the king, in the course of a hunting excur- 
sion, came upon a snake surrounded by fire and writhing 
in agony. He rescued the reptile, which at once begged 
for a drink of water. This being unobtainable, the king 
on the earnest request of the snake, put its mouth into 
his own in order to aficord it temporary relief from its 
pain. But the snake betrayed his trust and slipped 
down into his stomach, which so upset and distressed the 
king that he determined to pass the rest of his life in 
Benares. With this object in view he set off from his 
capital, halting on his way at the present site of Udayapur 
at that time only a tiny village. Here he was sleeping 
in his tent, watched over by the queen, when another 
snake, which was guarding a treasure in a hole under a 
tree near by, peeped out to see what was happening. 
The first snake saw this and thereupon addressed the 
second from the stomach of the king, warning it that it 
would at once die, if anyone were to pour oil down into 
its hole. The treasure-guardian grew very angry, and 
retorted that the other snake was in no very safe position 
itself, since if anyone administered to the king a dose of 
pepper, salt, and buttermilk, that would be sufficient to 
put an end to its life. The queen, overhearing this 

I Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey of India, vol. X, 

pp. 65-66. 
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conversation, proceeded immediately to profit by the 
information she received, and administered the suggest- 
ed dose to the king, whereupon he at once brought up the 
snake dead, as had been fortold ; after which he procee- 
ded to pour oil down the hole of the other snake, and 
having thus killed that also, took possession of the 
treasure. To commemorate this event, he built there a 
city and a temple and named them after himself. 

The above story is no doubt an absolute myth, and 
there is evidence, in the words of a contemporary inscrip- 
tion,* that the city was built by Udayfiditya. ITdayapur 
is now once again only a small village, but there 
remain numerous traces of its ancient glory. IJdaya- 
samudra, the construction of which is also attributed by 
an early record to Udayfiditya cannot now be traced.” 

The king Devap&la built the city of Depalpur, now 
merely a village, about thiriy^ miles to the north-west of 
Indore. ^ He also excavated a lake, known as Depal- 
sagar, at one end of that village, which is now a fine 
sheet of water covering a space of several square miles.'* 

During the happy reign of the Param&ras, a large 
number of superb and magnificent temples were built in 
Malwa, But, unfortunately, only a few specimens of 
them remain to us now, to be described at length in the 
following- pages. After the fall of the Faramftras, 
Malwa became an important centre of the Muham- 
madans, and the latter, in order to obtain materials for 

1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1914, p. 66 

2 Ibid. 

3 In the Tabaq&t-i-Akbar! the pargana of Dip&lpur is men- 
tioned as a dependency of Malwa (Elliot, History of India, Vol, 
V, F. 403). The place is also mentioned in the B&dsh&h-Nfima 
(ibid., Vol. VII, p. ig.). 

4 Prog. Rep. Arch. Sun, Western Circle, 1920, p. 102, 
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the construction of their mosques, demolished many 
Hindu temples. The Muhammadan historians present 
us with a vivid description of how lyal-Timish sacked 
and ravaged the great temple of Mah^k5,la at Ujjain, 
the object of the veneration and respect of the whole of 
Hindu India. 

The Udayapur prasasti tells us ^ that Ehoja beauti- 
fied the world by covering it with temples, dedicated to 
Ked^resvara, B^mesvara, Soman^tha, Sumdira (?), KMa, 
Anala and Budra. I do not think that this, by any 
means, refers to the king’s participation in the building 
of the great temple of Soman^tha in Kathiawar or of 
B^mesvara in Southern India, as suggested by some 
historians. Besides the great temple of B^mesvara in 
Madura and the temple of SomanMha in Kathiawar, 
there were others dedicated to the same gods in different 
provinces of India. At Belur, in the Bombay 
Presidency, there is an old temple of B^mesvara. “ 
Similarly, a temple of Soman^tha is to be found in 
Deotalao in the Bewa State. ^ Consideration of these 
things leads me to believe that all the temples mention- 
ed in the Udayapur prasasti were built in Malwa, though 
none of them can be traced now. 

THE NILAKANTHE^VARA TEMPLE AT UDAYAPUR. 

m 

The great Mlaka^thesvara temple at Udayapur was 
built by Uday^ditya in Sam 1116 = 1069 A. D. An 

1 KedAra-Rdmesvara-Soman 4 tha-(Sum)dira-k^lAnala-Rudra 
satkaih surdsra (yai) r yySpya ca yah samant^d-yath^rtha- 
samjMip jagatim cakdra || v. 20, E. I., Vol. I, p. 236. 

2 Prog. Report of the Archaeol. Survey, Western Circle, 
1921, p. 16. 

3 Ibid., p. 21. 

4 J. A. S. B„ Vol, IX, p. 548, 
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inscription of the sixteenth century A. D. " describes it 
as the most beautiful temple in India. It is one of the 
few temples in Malwa which were spared complete 
demolition by the Muhammadan iconoclasts. Imme- 
diately after the conquest of IJdayapur, Sultd.n 
Muhammad Tughluq (A. D. 1326) is said to have ordered 
this structure to he blown up. Gunpowder was heaped 
in and around the temple, but the priests, by secretly 
introducing streams of water upon them, rendered the 
ammunition ineffective. The Sulthn took it for a 
miracle, and revoked his order. One of the halls, for 
reading Yedas, in the corner of the courtyard, was, on 
that occasion, converted into a mosque. 

Tradition tells - us that ” the Mughal emperor 
Aurangzeb, on his way back to Delhi from his Deccan 
wars, halted at Udayapur, and was amazed at the 
supreme beauty of the temple. He gave orders for its 
destruction, in order -to build a mosque out of its 
materials. But Mah&deva, the deity of the temple, 
appeared to him in a dream and threatened him with 
the penalty of death should his orders be carried out. 
To enforce his threat, moreover, the god smote him with 
illness, after which the emperor, becoming alarmed, 
rescinded bis order. 

The temple is still perfect and complete, ^ and is one 
of the best specimens of North-Indian architecture. It 
is built of hard, fine-grained red sandstone, and stands in 
the centre of a large paved courtyard. It consists of a 
shrine and a hall. The hall has three porches projecting 
from its side, access to them being given by fiights of 
steps, the principal one being on the east. The lower 

1 J. A. S. B., Vol. IX, p. 548. 

2 Cunningham's Archaological Survey of India, Vol. VII, 

p. 85. 3 Plate, 
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parts of all the porches are provided with stone screens 
with small gaps in the entrance ways. Above the screens 
are stone benches with short pillars, supporting the roof. 
In the centre of the hall or sabh&ma^^apa there is a bull 
(Nandi), above which is a domed ceiling. Eight pillars 
and four pilasters support the roof of the hall. The 
pillars are massive but well-proportioned and beautiful. 
Each of them is square from the bottom to a certain 
height, and then rises octagonal to the top, where it is 
crowned by a circular cap. Over each of these caps 
there is a bracket capital, rendering the whole pillar from 
top to bottom symmetrical. The external roof of the 
hall is pyramidal, and is made of overlapping stones 
forming circular steps, diminishing in size as they ascend. 
Each of these steps is adorned with vases of different 
shapes, and there are twelve ribs composed of sculptured 
female figures. 

The tower of the shrine is similar in form to that of 
GondeSvara at Sinnar, in the Nasik District, and that of 
Ambaran&tha, in the Thana District, and differs in detail 
and plan from the Khajuraho groups. Its external 
surface is divided into four sections by an equal number 
of decorated horizontal bands Each of these divisions 
is covered with thirty-five miniature 'sikharas* or spires, 
divided equally into five rows. The bands are remarkble 
for their elegance of design and refined carving. The 
whole of the tower is surmounted by an ‘ftmalaka£il&* 
and a vase. In the north-western corner, immediately 
below the ‘&malaka€il&,* there is a human figure elabora- 
tely dressed and ornamented, holding the lower end of 
a fiag-staff. It is probably a statue of Uday&ditya, the 
founder of the temple. An inscription records that 
Udayfiditya repaired this flag-staff in 1080 A. D. * In the 


I I. A, Vol. XX, p. 83. 
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sanctum there is a big stone ‘liAga,* covered with a brass 
sheet, which was only recently added. The entrance-door 
leading to the interior of the shrine, where the deity is, 
is profusely decorated with sculptures. There are five 
jambs on each side of the door, some of which are 
enriched with elegant fioral designs. The outermost 
jambs are sculptured with a series of horsemen, and thus 
.differ in detail from the rest. On the lintel are figures 
of Ga^esa and ^iva, and on the frieze above are the 
figures of five goddesses in a row. 

The whole structure has an extremely pleasing 
appearance, and every inch of it is profusely decorated 
with great harmony and accuracy. Mr Beglar, who has 
made a special study of it, remarks that * "It is in 
excellence of execution of the fioral sculptured ornamen- 
tations that this temple surpasses all others. They are 
executed with remarkble fineness and freedom, and are 
not overcrowded so as to.destroy effect, but by a judicious 
interposition of broad plain surfaces worked with exqui- 
site care, the ornamental value both of the fiowered bands 
and of the plain, are mutually enhanced.” 

Mr, Fergusson, the well-known authority upon 
Eastern architecture, says that, “ "As every part of this 
temple is carved with great precision and delicacy, 
and as the whole is quite perfect at the present day, 
there are few temples of its class which give a better 
idea of the style than this one.” 

In front of the temple is a "vedi”, which is said 
to have been built by the king for offering a sacrifice 
just after the completion of the fane. It is a square 
chamber enclosed with stone screens. 

1 Beglar’s Report, A. S, I., Vol. VII, p. 86. 

2 Fergusson’s Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. II, 

p.147. 
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There were four subordinate temples, one in each 
corner of the courtyard, and four square *vedis' for 
reading 'Vedas’ in, one in the middle of each side of the 
courtyard. Muhammad Tugluq, who, as we have seen, 
spared the main shrine, razed to the ground the north 
-east corner temple, and the hall, for reading Vedas, 
and erected in their place a mosque, which still contains 
two inscriptions, dated Hijra 737 and 739. 

Each hall for reading Vedas is a square building, 
the roof of which is supported by four massive pillars. 
The ceiling is, as usual, built of overlapping stones. 
There are four balconies, one on each side of the hall, 
two of which are closed with massive trellises. Each of 
these balconies is provided with a raised slab of stone 
which served as a seat for the reader. ' 

The modern village of IJn is situated eighteen miles 
to the west of Ehargaon, in the Nimar District of 
Indore State. During the rule of the Paramftra 
dynasty it was an important town, and was one of the 
chief centres of architectural activity. A large number 
of temples, both Hindu and Jaina, still exist there to 
prove its ancient greatness. They resemble the Ehajur- 
aho group in form and plan. With the exception of 
Ehajuraho, Un is the only place in Northern India 
where we find so many ancient monuments together. 
On the wall of one of these temples there is an 
inscription of the Faram&ra Uday&ditya (1069-1086 
A. D.), which gives a definite clue to the age of these 
buildings. 

I Progress Report of the Archaeol. Survey, Western 
Circle, 1914, pp. 64-67 ; Cunningham's Report, A S. L, Vol. X, 
pp. 68-69; Beglar’s Report, A. S. I., Vol. VII, pp. 81-88; 
Fergusson’s Eastern Art and Architecture, Vol. II, pp. 146, 

147. 
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THE GROUP OF TEMPLES AT UN. 

(a) Tlie Ghmhara Vera temple is the largest in the 
group. It consists of a shrine and a maagi^pa. The 
ma^^pa has three porches, one on each side, of which 
the front one is the largest and the most elegantly 
carved; and on the door connecting it with the 
ma^dapa there are figures of ^iva and the seven 
Mothers. The dome of the ma^^apa is based on four 
stone lintels, which again stand on four round stone 
pillars. The dome and the pillars are remarkable for 
their minute carvings and beautiful designs. On the 
lower half of the pillars there are small and large 
standing female figures. The plan and workmanship 
of the whole of this maiji^apa is reminiscent of the 
Tejahp&la temple on Mount Abu.* A small passage, 
with a door at either end, connects the maQ4apa 
with the Garbhagrha (sanctum). The lintel of the 
door facing the ma^idapa is very well carved, and 
consists of the figures of Ga^tesa, Brahmh, Siva, Vi^u 
and Sarasvati. On the northern wall of the passage 
are engraved the inscription of Uday&ditya and a 
"Sarpa-bandha” (intertwined snakes), similar to that 
on Bhoja’s school at Dhikri. On the lintel of the door 
at the other end are representations of Siva and the 
seven Mothers, all in dancing attitudes. The back walls 
of the sanctum and the pyramidal tower were broken 
down by a Muhammadan contractor in order to supply 
rubble for road-making. This has reduced the main 
structure of the building to a miserable condition. The 
interior of the tower is divided into four square cells, 
one over the other, diminishing in size as they ascend. 
Some portion of the land around the temple has been 

I Eastern Art and Architecture (Fergusson), Vol. II, 
p. 42 fh. 
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excavated and a number of Jaina images brought to 
light. One of them contains the date Y. S. 1182 or 
1192=1125 or 1135 A. D. A small fane, dedicated to 
^iva, lies to the north of the main temple, the ma^dapa 
and front porch of which are now in ruins. 

(5) MahdhdleSvara. This temple stands to the north 
of the Ohaubara-Dera No. I. The roof and walls of its 
maudapa have now collapsed. All the porches, except 
the southern one, have disappeared. The remains of the 
bases of the three pillars, which once supported the dome 
of the mandapa, can still be traced. The small passage 
leading to the sanctum has niches in the wall containing 
images of Brahm& and ^iva. The rear walls of the 
sanctum and the tower are broken down. The general 
plan of the building is the same as that of the Ghaubara 
Dera and may well be compared with the great temple at 
Koveh, near Tikari, in the Gaya District of Bihar. 

(o) Vallahlieivara, This temple lies to the north- 
west of that just described. In later times, when its 
Skhara’ (tower) collapsed, it was replaced by a dome 
similar to that of the Muhammadan mosque. The 
maudapa with its porches has entirely disappeared. The 
lintel of the entrance door is supported by two well 
-shaped massive pillars. The temple is very poor in 
respect of carving, and the design is simple. 

{d) MlakafitheSvara. This magnificent temple of 
NUakaQthesvara Mah&deva is situated in the interior of 
the village. The ma^dapa and its porches have broken 
down. The lintel of the front door of the passage lead- 
ing to the sanctum is in a ruinous condition, and is now 
supported by two small pillars, which seem formerly to 
have belonged to the porch. The jambs and lintels of 
the doors at the end of the passage contain decorative 
designs. The figure of Siva, dancing with seven divine 
Mothers, occupies spaces on one of the lintels. The 
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top of the ^ikhara is broken and has fallen down. 
There is a ‘Mga* inside the ‘Garbhagrha’, around which 
now lie scattered the images of the mediseval Hindu 
deities-Vis^LU, SArya, the Var&ha incarnation, and P5.rvatl. 
There are four finely decorated bands on the external 
surface of the ^ikhara and sanctum, each containing 
niches, in which lie the images of O&mu^da, Natela and 
Tripur&ri. The intervening spaces between the bands 
are covered with miniature rows of ^ikharas. The 
whole of the temple, though now in ruins, presents a 
graceful view of its past greatness. 

(c) GupteSvara and (/) MahdhdleSmra 2. These 
^aiva temples are situated close to NilakaqLtbesvara. 
The Guptesvara is a subterranean building, and has now 
lost everything except a small chamber. The map.dapa 
of the Mah5.k&lesvara has totally disappeared, and the 
top of its sikhara has fallen down. 

{g) Chavhara Dera No. 2„ a magnificent Jaina 
temple, lies between Mah&kft.leSvara and Ohaubara Dera 
No. 1. Its mai^^apa is in good condition, with a large 
porch in front of it. It is square in shape, and contains 
eight pillars in the middle, supporting the dome. It is 
provided with four doorways, one of which leads to the 
sanctum. The Sikhara has altogether disappeared, 
rendering the sanctum roofiess. There are two Digam- 
bara Taina images within the sanctum, one of which 
contains the date Saip. 13 (XX). 

(A) • GoaleSvara. The Jaina temple of Goalelvara is 
still in almost perfect condition, except that ite ‘&mala- 
kasild,* and vase have been lost. There is no porch 
attached to the ma^dapa, which is a square chamber 
with four domes. The floor of the sanctum is about ten 
feet below the level of that of the maoidapa. Access to 
the map4apa from the sanctum is provided by steps 
downwards. The 'main tower is surrounded by miniature 
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‘Skharas* like that of the F&rsran&tha temple at 
Elhajuraha. They are not so conventional as those on 
the temple of Nllakanthesvara at Udayapur. Inside 
the sanctum there stands on a pedastal a row of three 
‘Digambara’ Jaina images. An inscription records that 
they were dedicated in Sam. 1263=1206 A. D. ^ 

THE NEMAWAR TEMPLES. 

(a) The SiddhanUha temples. Nemawar, the ancient 
Narmad&pura, twelve miles from Harda station on the 
G. I. P. Eailway, has been renowned from ancient times 
as a great place of pilgrimage. Here lies the magnificent 
temple of SiddhanAtha or Siddhesvara, dating .from the 
tenth and eleventh centuries A. D. On the pillars of 
the majg4apa there are two inscriptions, dated Sam. 
1263=1196 A. H. and Sam 1281=1224 A. D. respectively, 
recording the visit of some pilgrims. The temple is 
complete, and consists of the sanctum with its ^ikhara 
and the maiOLdapa. The former is built of yellowish>grey 
stone, and the latter of bluish sandstone. The ma^ijapa 
might have been added in latter times, the date of which 
cannot be pushed beyond 1196 A. D., and there are some 
structures on its top which have been made recently. 
It is a square chamber, having an open porch on each of 
the three sides. Pour fine carved pillars support each of 
the porches. The trabeate dome of the ma^^upa rests 
on four big lintels, which are supported by two large 
and ten small pillars. There are niches on the pillars, 
containing standing figures of ^ivaga^as, with bulls 
couchant near their feet. The spaces between the small 
pillars are provided with finely perforated stone soreens. 

I. For the group of temples at Un, see Progress Report of 
the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, 1919, pp. 
61-64, (Plates XVIII, XIX, XX, XXI;, 
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There are also niches in the lintels, containing divine 
figures. The dome is the most attractive feature in the 
whole of the structure. In the centre of it is a pendantj 
around which there are carved lotus petals. Below them 
are sixteen stone brackets, representing female figures, 
intersecting a succession of circular bands. The dome 
presents a gorgeous spectacle like that of the Mount 
Abu Yimala temple. The ceiling of the ‘antardla’ is 
gracefully decorated with inverted full-blossomed lotus 
fiowers. The doorway leading to the ‘garbhagrha* shows 
beautiful' designs of architectural work, and its lintel 
bears niches, nine in number, containing images of 
Brahmh^l, Mahesvarl, KArttikeyl, Vaisijavl, Varfibhl, 
Indriinl, Ckmu?L4h, and Mahfkdevl. In the centre is Siva 
holding a Yi^dk,, a l^amaru and a skull-cup with his four 
hands. A bull couchant is below at his feet. 

The ‘garbhagrha* is projected in three sides. There 
are five recessed corners between them, each of which 
contains five vertical rows of miniature temples, placed 
one over the other. All round the plinth of the 
‘garbhagrha’ is a large number of niches, containing 
altogether ninety-nine semi-divine figures. The sikhara 
with its d,malaka-sil& is perfect, and is of the same type 
as that of the Nilakaqithesvara Mahhdeva at Un. * 

(6) The Ineomplete Temple of Vieim. To the north 
of the shrine of Siddhei?vara lies the incomplete temple of 
Yis^u. It was left unfinished beyond the garbhagrha. 
Hence neither the Sikhara nor the ma^dapa is to be seen. 
On the plinth of the garbhagrha there are three bands 
of lotus-leaves, two bands of kirtimukhas, a row of 
elephants and a row of dancing human figures. Besides 
these, the walls contain numerous mouldings and a large 

I Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1921, pp. 98-106. 
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number of divine figures, of which those of Vimu are 
the most numerous. The roof of the antar&la is carved 
in the same manner as that of the SiddheSvara. The 
jambs of the door leading to the garbhagrha from the 
‘antarAla’ are extravagantly decorated with mouldings, 
containing creeper patterns and flying figures holding 
garlands in their hands. ‘ 

(c) A Jama T&nple in ruinst in B^atoada.’ The 
great Jaina temple at Bijawada, a village 33 miles west 
of Nemawar and 49 miles east of Indore, is in absolute 
ruins. The most notable objects in it are three colossal 
Bigambara Jaina images. One of them contains a date, 
Sam. 1234=1177 A. D , on the pedestal, 

A TEMPLE OF SiVA AT MODI. 

.Modi is the chief village of the pargana of the 
same name. It is thirteen miles east of Bampur, 
Central India, and was a place of great importance 
during the rule of the Faram&ras, Heaps of ruins of 
a large number of buildings attest its former greatness. 
A stone inscription of the FaramAra Jayavarman, dated 
Sam, 1314=1257 A. D, has been discovered there. 
At present only one temple of Siva stands in the 
village, which is also in a very miserable condition.' 
The garbhagrha is almost perfect. On the lintel of the 
doorway leading to its interior is a figure of Siva, known 
as Lakullsa. The basement stones contain some inscrip- 
tions in characters of the twelfth century A. D. There 
are no traces of the maodapa and other subsidiary temples. 

Close to the above temple are the remains of part 
of a ma^dapa of another fane. It now contains four 

1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, ipai, pp. 98-106. 

2 Ibid. 
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pillars, gracefully decorated and supporting sq[uare 
brackets. It is believed to have been one of the 
finest temples in Malwa. * 


THE MEHIDPUR TEMPLES. 

The modern District of Mehidpur lies in Central 
Malvra, and is not far from Uijain. The villages of 
Jharda, Makla and Delchi are within its jurisdiction. 
Considerable remains of the architectural buildings 
of the mediaeval period are to be traced there. Outside 
the village of Jharda are two ancient Brahmanic temples, 
one dedicated to ^iva and the other to Hanumat. In 
the interior of the village a number of Brahmanic and 
Jaina images are to be found. On the pedestal of a 
Jaina sculpture is an inscription, containing the date 
Sam. 1229=1172 A. D. 

The fanes of Ga^apati and M&k&lesvara ^iva are 
the two most important buildings in the village of 
Makla. They were built during the eleventh or twelfth 
century A. D. The M&k&leSvara temple is in good 
order, and deserves special attention. The garbhagrha 
and the sikhara are quite perfect. The horizontal 
b9nds of the sikhara bear a series of conventional 
‘caitya* windows, one over the other. The walls of 
the Sikhara and the garbhagrha are almost plain, and 
contain very poor decorations. The hmalakaiSild. is 
proportionately bigger in size. The original mapdapa 
has been destroyed, and the present one is a recent 
addition. * 


1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1920, pp. loo-ioz. 

2 Ibid. 
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THE GREAT TEMPLE OF ^IVA AT BHOJPUR. * 

At Bhoipur. in the Bhopal State, there is a large 
temple of Siva known as Bhojesvara, which was evidently 
named after the great king Bhoja. It is a hailding 
of the eleventh or twelfth century A. D., and is in 
plan a simple square. It differs from others of its 
class in this respect that it has no re-entrant angles. 
Its exterior dimension is 66 feet. Eour massive pillars 
support an incomplete dome inside the building. Each 
of them is 40 feet high, and is divided into three 
sections. The lower two are octagonal, and are sur- 
mounted by a 24-faced section. The whole of the 
pillar is tapering in appearance. The dome itself is 
magnificent, and is carved with rich designs. There 
are two sculptured figures on either side of the doorway, 
which is richly decorated above but plain below. There 
are three balconies on three sides, each supported by 
massive brackets and four decorated pillars. Inside the 
building lies a colossal *lihgam’, seven and a half feet 
high and seventeen feet eight inches in circumference, 
on a platform made of three superimposed blocks of 
sandstone, twenty-one and a half feet square. The 
temple, though incomplete, is singularly beautiful. 

A Jaina temple of the same age lies close to the 
above shrine. It is rectangular and incomplete. It 
contains two figures of F&rdvan&tha and one colossal 
statue of Mah&vira, twenty feet high. 

BIJAMANDIRA AT BHILSA. 

On the outskirts of the modern town of Bhilsa, 
in the Gwalior State, there is a Muha mmadan mosque 
known locally as ‘Bijamandira*. A careful examination 

I Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. VIII, p. i 2 i, • 
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of this building reveals the fact that it is a converted 
Hindu temple of mediceval times. A long inscription 
of Karararman’s reign has been discovered on one of 
its pillars, which records the king’s unvarying devotion 
to the Goddess GarcikA It may he that the fane 
originally belonged to this Goddess. Another inscrip- 
tion, of Uday&ditya’s reign (i. e. Udayavarman), dated 
6aka 1103 — 1186 A. D., has been found inserted in the 
wall of this temple. * 

bhojaSAlA' at DHAR. 

The tradition runs that the modern Kamalmauli 
mosgue at Dhar was originally a building of the 
college established by- Bhoja. It is still known as 
*Bhoja&ilLl£ki’ (Bhoja’s School) to the local Hindu 
population. Two slabs of stone, incised in the walls 
of this building, contain inscriptions of the reigns of 
Bhoja and Arjunavarman. Besides these, inscriptions 
of the reigns of UdayAditya and Naravarman, and a 
chart containing the Sanskrit alphabet and rules of 
grammar, have also been discovered here. The modern 
structure is quite Muhammadan in style, ” and seems 
to have been constructed with the materials oE a Hidu 
temple which stood on the same site. Dr. Bhandarkar ^ 
is inclined to think that it was the site of the temple 
of Sarasvatl, mentioned in the FArijAta-maiijarl. 

SCULPTURE. 

All these details give us an idea of the architectural 
skill to which the people of Malwa attained during 

1 J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII, p. 3S. 

2 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXI, pp. 341, 345. 

3 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1904, p. 18, 
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the happy period of the Param&ra dynasty. Iconography 
also rose to a high level at this same time. In Sam. 
1091 = 1034 A. D., by the orders of Bhoja, the famous 
sculptor Manathala * executed an image of Sarasvati, 
now in the custody of the British Museum, which has 
all the characteristics of mediseval sculptures. The 
Goddess is in the *abha^iga’ pose, with four hands, the 
front pair being now imperfect, half of each having 
disappeared. She wears a crown, and her ear-rings 
hang down to her shoulders, whilst round her neck 
is a pearl necklace, and a pearl-embroidered hand 
encircles her breast; her waist is also decorated all 
round. She is attended by five subordinate figures, 
two above and three below. On the left, below, are 
a r§i and a dwarf, and on the right, probably, FArvatt 
on the lion. On the left above is a flying female figure 
with a garland in her hand ; the other figure is indis 
-tinct. The Devi is in meditative mood, and her face 
is lovely and serene. Mr. O. 0. Ganguly, an expert 
iconographist, remarks" that the “image is a chef ^oemre 
of rare beauty, in its exquisite serenity of pose, in its 
entrancing and balancing rhythm, in the elegance and 
suavity of its aquiline features, and in the general 
restraint in the treatment of the anatomy, which is 
almost free from any exaggeration. To us, the emotion 
of its static conception, almost alternating between a 
‘r&jasik’ and a ‘sfktvik’, is most appealing “ The image 
is also of great value for more than one reason. In it 
we find the union of characteristic features of both 
the North and South Indian sculptures. Its ‘uru malai’ 
(thigh ornament) and carnet are Dravidian in style, 

r Rtipam, January, 1924, p. 2. Elements of Hiudu Ico- 
nography, (by Mr. G. Rao.'. Vol. I, Part II, pp. 377-78. 

2 Ibid., p. I. 
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The ornaments of its arms remind us of the early 
images of Bengal and Orissa. 

Another image * has been discovered in the Devi 
tank at Dhar. It is carved out of hard white stone, 
and is in perfect condition. An inscription on the 
pedestal, recording its installation, is dated Saip. 1138=: 
1081 A. D., which falls within the reign of Udayhditya. 
Mr M. B. Garde identifies the Goddess as Fhrvati. The 
style of her ornamentation agrees in general with that 
of the Sarasvati image of Bhoja. Her crown differs in 
detail from that of the above-mentioned image, but she 
too wears the necklace and garlands of pearls and ear- 
rings, and her four hands are adorned with ornaments. 
Her breast-band, drapery, and thigh ornament are 
similar to those of the Sarasvati image, but she is 
attended by eight figures. Above are representations 
of BrahmA Yis 9 .u, Ga^esa and iSiva, and below, the 
female attendants with *chowries*. Above all are the 
sacrificial altars, two on each side. The Devi is deeply 
immersed in meditation, with her hands in an attitude 
of prayer. Her face breathes an air of purity and is 
expressive of divine serenity. Mr. Garde suggests that 
she is engaged in performing the Tanchgni-S&dhana* 
which, according to FurAnia, was undertaken for obtain- 
ing ^iva as her husband. 

There is an iron pillar at Dhar, the date of erection 
of which cannot be definitely ascertained. ’’ It may be 
the work of Vairisiinha II. The Udayapur pra&sti^ 
attributes to him the erection of a number of pillars of 
victory. Dr. Bhandarkar suggests that it might have 

1 Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. IV, Part II, 
p. 100 (1922-23). 

2 A. S. I., 1902-3, pp. 245 ff* 

3 E. I., Vol. I, p. 237, V. 8, 
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been set up by Arjunavarman after his victory over the 
Gujarat king,* 

Belies of the architectural activities of the 
Faram&ras can also be traced in the far distant country 
of Kashmir. Kalhana, in his B^kjataraAgini, ” records 
that Bhoja, king of M&lava, once took a vow to wash 
his face every day with the water of F^LpasfLdana tirtha 
in Kashmir. He was enabled to fulfil this vow by the 
good offices of a certain Padmarhja, who excavated a 
tank for this purpose at Kapotesvara, whence jugs full 
of water used to be sent to him. Kapotegvara is the 
modern Kother, where the enclosure around the tank 
still exists, having the characteristics of the structural 
buildings of the mediaeval period. Local tradition runs 
that a king of the Deccan, once being disfigured by 
the growth of a number of horns on his head, took his 
bath in that kun^ (tank), and was relieved of his 
trouble, whereupon he recorded his gratitude by sur- 
rounding it with a wall. Sir A. Stein thinks that there 
is a good deal of truth in this story, although in those 
early ages, there was less facility for the conveyance of 
anything from one country to another. Jamadar 
Khushal Singh, at the court of Banjit Singh, often had 
the water of the Ganges brought to his residence in the 
Punjab that he might bathe in it. Banvlr Singh of 
KasWir drank nothing but Ganges water, which was 
supplied to him regularly from Hardwar. The Muham- 
madan historians relate ^ that Ganges water was brought 
regularly to Gujarat, for the baths of SomanAtha. 

1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1904, p. 19. 

2 Chronicles of Kashmir, translated by Sir A. Stein, Vol. I, 
p. 284 ; Bk. VII, verses 190-193. 

^ Elliot’s History of India, Vol 11 , p. 469. 
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Hence it is not impossible to imagine that a great king 
like Bhoja could make temporary arrangements for 
bringing water regularly to him from that particular 
tank in Kashmir. 

LITERATURE AND LEARNING. 

During the magnificent rule of the Faramhra dynasty 
Malwa was justly renowned on account of its eztensiye 
architectural activities. But behind all these activities, 
there lay a life, a thought, an ideal whose refinement of 
character found expression rather in the literature of 
the time than in- such concrete examples. And to this 
branch of liberal art the government of the country, by 
its benevolent support, gave opportunity of wide and 
unbounded development. 

The Faram&ra -kings were great votaries of the 
Goddess of learning, and were in reality the very heart 
of the great literary movement of the period. Many of 
them were themselves great poets. Their generous 
sympathy encouraged others to devote their lives to the 
enrichment of the stores of literature. Slyaka-Harsa 
won imperial status for his family by the strength 
of his arms, and left to his successors the task of 
building up an ideal empire. His son Yhkpatir&ja, while 
doing full justice to his regal position by his care for 
the political interests of his realm, spared no effort to 
further the cause of the literary movement also. The 
Udayapur pra^asti tells us that he cultivated eloquence, 
lofty poetry, the art of reasoning, and a complete 
mastery over the rules of the S&stras. ^ The Kauthem * 
and Teur grants of the O&lukya Vikramftditya V describe 
Utpala as the chief of poets. Fadmagupta writes that 

I E. I., Vol. I, p. 235, V. 16. 

a L A, VoL XVI, p.-a3,'-kavi-vy}a. 
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“after Yikrani&ditya and SAtavArhana had gone home, the 
Goddess Sarasvati reposed beside this poet friend.” * 
To-day, all we know of the king’s compositions are 
in the form of quotations made by contemporary and 
later authors in their own writings. Dhanika, in his 
commentary on DasarApa, twice quotes a verse, whose 
authorship he ascribes in one place to YAkpatirAja, and 
in the other to MuAja. “ The Kashmirian poet Ksemen- 
dra, quotes three different stanzas, composed by TJtpala- 
rAja, in his books Suvrttatilaka, ^ KavikaiithAbharaQa, * 
and AucityavicAracarcA. ’ This last is a treatise on 
‘alamkAra*, in which the verse composed by the king 
begins with “ahau vA hAre vA” etas The same stanza 
occurs in the anthology of Yallabhadeva, its author being 
given as YAkpati, the son of Harsadeva.^ In the 
Easikasamjivanl Arjunavaraman quotes a verse, the 
authorship of which he ascribes to his ancestor Muhja, 
whose other name was YAkpati. ' Two other verses by 
the king are reproduced in the SarAgadharapaddhati 
(1363 A. D,). ‘ MerutuAga has incorporated in his 
FrabandhacintAmam some verses, which, according to 
him, were composed by the king during his captivity in 
the Deccan. « 

1 Atite Vikram&ditye gate’ stain SfttavAhane | 

Kavi-mitre viSasrftnaa yasm'm devJ Sarasvati n 

(Navas., Sarga xi, v. 93.) 

2 Fra^aya-kupitain djata, vs. 66, 67. 

3 K&vyaia&l&-Fart 2. ed. Durgaprasad and Farab. Bombay 
1886, — . 37. 

4 Ibid., Fart 4, 1887, p. 125. 

5 Ibid., Fart i, 2nd ed. 1893, p. 131. 

6 Subhfl^it&vali— 3413, 3414 • Peterson, p. 449. 

7 Amarufiataka— Durgaprasad and Farab, i8ig, p. 23. 

8 Vs. 126 (by Vakpatirftja), 1017 ^by Utpalarfija). 

9 Frabandhacint&magi, pp.’ 33-35. Mr. Tawney remarks 
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“Mufija-pratidefe-vyavasthfi,”, a geographical descrip- 
tion of India, is said to have been written by Y&kpati- 
rftja. * His death was a real loss to the literary circles of 
that period. He is said to have exclaimed, when he 
was led to execution in the G&lukya capital — 

“Fortune will go to Govinda ; glory and heroism to the 
house of the Hero ; 

“But when Munja has passed away, that storehouse of 
fame, Sarasvati, will be without support.** 
Sindhur&ja*s valuable patronage was a great induce- 
ment to the poets of his time to continue their work. 
His bounty to men of letters was immeasurable. His 
son Bhoja took great interest in literary activities. 

Yastup&la, who was the governor of Yd.ghel& Ylra- 
dhavala, at Cambay, flourished in the flrst half of the 
thirteenth century A. D., and he also was a great, patron 
of poets. In the *Yasantavilhsa his enormous bounty 
towards them is compared with that of Bhoja and Muflja. 
It tells us 3 that he offered so many gifts to the men of 
wisdom, that before them long accumulated fame of 
Bhoja and Muflja paled into insigniflcance. 

Merutuflga, being unable to determine the age of 
Bhoa, Mayflra, and Mflgha, placed them in Bhoja’s 
entourage. * These erudite scholars flourished long before 
the king’s accession. The Bhoja-oarita gives the names 
of a large number of poets as contemporaries of Bhoja. 


that the speeches of Mufija are to be looked upon as based on 
oral tradition, 

' z As. Re., VoL IX, p. 1761. 

2 PrabandhacintAmani,. p. 35. 

3 EAvya-keli-rasikah kavi-vrudAvarjanani samatani^ tatbi- 
sau Mufija-Bhoja-yafiasAm dhruvam' ojah-saftcayo bhuvi yatbA sau 
vrtbA’ bbut (sarga 5, v. 14}. 

4 FrabandhaointAmaQi pp; 48-52, 64,.65. 
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But the list is erroneous from the chronological point of 
Tiew. There can hardly be any doubt that a large 
number of poets lived in Malwa under his benevolent 
patronage. Ealhana tells us * that both Kalasa (1063- 
1089 A. B.) and Bhoja were very learned, and were the 
friends of poets. The king occasionally encouraged 
men of letters by conferring on them honorific titles. 
Bhftskarabhatta, son of the poet Trivikrama, received 
from him the title of ‘VidyApati.* * The Aln-i-Akbarl ^ 
relates that — “Bhoja held wisdom in honour, the learned 
men were treated with distinction, and seekers after 
knowledge were encouraged by his support. Five 
hundred sages, the most erudite of the age, shone as the 
gathered wisdom of his court, and wore entertained in 
a manner becoming their dignity and merit.*’ 

The Udayapur pra^asti* glorifies Bhoja as the king 
of poets. He is said to have composed a large number 
of books and the authorship of the following works is 
ascribed to him. * 


Name) op Wobe 


Subject op 'Wobk. 


(a) AdityapratApasiddhAnta 

(b) Ayurvedasarvasva 

(c) GampurAmAyaua 

(d) GAuakyanlti (?) 

(e) GArucaryA 

(f) TattvaprakAda 

(g) NAmamAlikA 

(h) Yuktikalpataru 


(a) Astronomy 

(b) Medicine 

(o; 

(d) 

(e) Bieligion 

(f) ^aivism 

(g) Lexicography 

(h) Arts, etc. 


1 Stein’s R&jatarajUglinJ, Vol. I., p. 290. 

2 E. I., Vol. I, p. 34a 

3 Translated by Jarrett, Vol. II, p. 216. 

4 E. I., VoL I, p. 235, V. 18. KavirSja. 

5 Catalc^s Catalogoram, Aufrecht, Part I, p. 418. 
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(i) Eft,jam&rfca94a TogasAtravrtti (i) Oommentary on 


TogasAtra 


(]) II II 

(j) Astronomy 

(k) Efi,jamrg2Aka Togasfftravrtti (k) „ and Medicine 

(1) Yidy&vinoda 

(1) Poetry 

(m) Yidvajjanavallabha 

Frasnajh&na 

(m) Astronomy 

(n) Yisrantavidy&vinoda 

(n) Medicine 

(oj Yyavah&rasamuoeaya 

( 0 ) Eeligion 

(p) ^abdinus2>sana 

(p) Grammar 

(q) ^Mihotra 

(q) Earriery 

(r) ^ivatattvaratnakalikd. 

(r) 

(s) Samar&Aganasutradh&ra 

(s) Architecture 

(t) Sara 8 vatlkaQ.tb&bhara 9 a 

(t) Alamk&ra 

(u) Siddh2.ntasamgraha 

(u) Saivism 

(v) SubhlL^itaprabandha 

(V) 

(w) Two Pr&krit Poems at Bhar * 

(w) 


It is doubtfal whether Bhoja himself wrote so many 
books on different subjeots. Some of them might have 
been his own productions, but the rest seem to have been 
written by a group of literary men under his guidanoe. 
Of all the books in the above list, E&jamrghhka alone 
contains the date of its composition, which is expressed 
in the 6aka era as 96di-1042-104i3 A. B. The king is 
highly esteemed by the poets Gittapa, Bevesvara, 
Yin&yaka, Sahkara, and Sarasvatikutumbaduhitr. He is 
referred to by BaSabala, Allftdan2,tha, Biaghunandana 
and SAlap&pi in the Pr&yascittaviveka. He is quoted in 
Bh2,vapraki& and M&dhava’s Eugviniscaya as a writer 
on medicine. As an astronomer he is noticed by 
Heiav&rka, and as a grammarian and lexicographer by 
' Hsirasv&mi, S&yaqa, and Mahipa, ” 

r E. L, Vol. VIII, pp. 241 ff. 

Z Catalogus Catalogonim, Vol. I, p. 418. 
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Both Udayhditya and Naravarman were staunch 
supporters of all cultural movements. Naravarman 
himself was a poet. He composed the Nagpur praSasti. * 
His court was adorned with a large number of .poets. 
On one occasion, two learned men, from a foreign 
country, visited Naravarman’s court at Dhhrh, and 
proposed to the assembled company some poetic riddles. 
As none of the Court poets was able to solve them, 
the king sent them to Jaina teacher Jinavallabha, who 
lived at Gitrakhta (Chitor). Jinavallabha at once gave 
them the right solutions, and returned them to the king. 
Naravarman was highly pleased with him, and received 
him with great honour upon his visiting Hhhrh on a 
subsequent occasion. A large sum of money was offered 
him as a gift, but he refused to accept it, and requested 
the king to make some endowments, instead, to the 
Jaina temples at Oitrakhta. ’ 

Next, and the last of the Faram&ra kings, to be 
endowed with poeticargenius, was Arjunavarman. His 
inscriptions ^ celebrate bis merit by stating that he was 
a repository of poetry and song, and that he relieved 
the Goddess of Learning of her volumes and lute. He 
is the author of : — 

(a) Easikajlvanl K&vya — 

(b) Easikasamjlvini Amarus'ataka-tlkA 

His court also was graced by a large number of poets. 

Even in the dark days of the decline of their power, 
the Param&ra kings did not withdraw their support from 

1 E.l,Vol. II,p. i8o. 

2 Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS., 
1882-3, P. 47. 

3 Kavya-g&ndharva-sarvasva-nidhin& yena sAmpratam I 
bhfirftvatftraganj devyM cakre pustaka-^\dnayoh 0 V. 18. 

J. Am. O. S., Vol. VII. p. 26. 
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those devoted to learning. Bhoja II is said to have been 
a great patron of poets, like his predecessor of the same 
name. * 

Baring the period under review, many educational 
institutions were established in Malwa for the oultural 
development of the people. The modern EAmalmaula 
mosgue at Bh&r&, as we have already noticed, is believed 
to have been a school building erected by Bhoja. The 
tradition is strongly corroborated by the discovery of 
two charts on the walls of that building, which contain 
alphabets and rules of grammar. " They are very im- 
portant, inasmuch as they give us an idea of the method 
of teaching that- was pursued in those ancient days. 
The first is sketched out by the windings of a single 
serpent. On its body is engraved the Sanskrit alphabet 
in the Nhgart characters of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries A. B. Thu tail contains the inflectional termi- 
nations of nouns and verbs. There are altogether 
fifty-three letters and symbols, and twenty-one nominal 
and eighteen verbal infiectional terminations in it. 

The second chart is made up by the intertwining of 
two serpents. Its object is to record some chief rules of 
Sanskrit ‘'K&-tantra” grammar. Personal terminations 
of ten tenses, moods and three numbers are described. 
There are also two sets of terminations, viz, Parasmaipada 
and Atmanepada, for each tense and mood. 

Both these records were certainly set up there for 
the guidance of the pupils. A similar mode of teaching 
adopted all over the country, and charts of exactly the 
same type are also found in the temple of Mah&k&la 
at Ujjain,* and in a fane at Un.^ Through the strenuous 

1 Hammira-mah&k&vya, I. A., Vol. V III, p. 64 

2 J Bo. Br., Vol. XXI, pp. 350-351. 

3 Frog Report o£ the A. S., Western Circle, 1913 , p. 55 * 

4 A. S. 1 ., 1918-19, Part I, p. 17. 
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efforts of all these institutions, Malwa became a chief 
centre of cultural activities in India. In Sam. 1232s: 
1176 A. D., Narapati composed a treatise on omens, 
entitled ‘Narapati-jayacaryA*, in which he describes the 
country of Malwa as being the abode of learning, where, 
in the city of DhArA, Amradeva, lived.* This atmosphere, 
creative of literary genius, invited many students from 
the neighbouring territories to migrate and settle there. 
Thus, under the benevolent care of the FaramAras, 
Malwa became the resort of the most renowned and 
brilliant scholars and literary men of the age. Of these, 
the earliest known was DhanapAla, who flourished at 
the end of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh 
centuries A, D. . 

dhanapAla 

Sarvadeva, the father of DhanapAla, migrated from 
Madhyade^a, and settled in Ujjain. In fnlfllment of his 
promise to the Jaina YardhamAna, he asked his son to 
embrace the Jaina faith ; but DhanapAla was averse to 
forsaking the Brahmanical religion, and this refusal 
to comply with his father’s wishes completely dissociated 
him from his family. He migrated to DhArA, and there 
studied all branches of Brahmanic learning, but sub> 
sequently, through the influence of his younger brother, 
he became a follower of the Jaina faith.' He gained 
the favourable notice of king Bhoja, and rose to be one 
of his principal court poets. The lln-i-Akbarl relates a 

1 Vidy&Iaye M&lava-sainjfia-defie Dh&rS>puri-rainya-nivAsa- 

v 4 s! 1 

n&ndgamajfio nrpa>loka-pCjyo n&innAmra*devo vibudhah 
prasiddhah || 

(Bhandarkar’s Report, 1882*83, PP- 220 cc.) 

2 Prabandhacint&mani, p. 54. 

3 Jarrett, Vol. II, p. 216. 
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that of the five hundred poets of Bhoja’s court, Barruj 
(Yararuci) was the foremost, and the next DhanapdJa. 
So far four books have been discovered from the pen of 
this writer. They are : 

(a) P&iyalacchi, * 

Esabhapancll8ik&, 

(c) Tilakamanjari,* 

(d) A Commentary on ^obhana’s Oaturvim^iklk.'* 
The first of these works was composed in Sain. 1029=972 
A. D., when Dhanaphla was residing at DhfkrA ^ The 
book was composed for the poet’s younger sister, Sundari, 
whom Mr. Btihler is inclined to identify with the famous 
Avanti-Sundarl. ® _ In conclusion the poet remarks ^ : — 
"Those words which, being rich in flavour, are commonly 
employed in poetry by poets, I have arranged here ; may 
they gladden the hearts of clever men.” In the ‘maA- 
gahlcaraAa’ of this book, Brahm& and other deities of the 
Brahmanical religion are invoked. At the end of the 
third part, the name of the Tirthamkara Mah&vlra- 
TMtiputra is mentioned. 

The i^abhapanc&sikd, consists of fifty verses in honour 
of the first Tirthamkara ]^abha. In conclusion the poet 
invokes the great Jaina Tirthamkara®; — "Thus praised 
with devotion by me, a man of small understanding only, 
whose Earma is consumed like fuel in the fire of medita- 
tion, mayest thou (O 0» reward ky pure know- 

ledge, (which is) a boat to cross the ocean of existence.” 

1 Edited by Biihler, Gottingen, iS/p. 

2 Ibid., p. 9. 

3 K&vyaniAi& Series, No. 85. 

4 Biihler, Sc, akad, Wien, 99 (1882), pp. 570-572. 

5 FAiyalacchi, v. 277. 

6 Ibid., p. 8. 

7 Ibid., p. 6 ; p. 50, V. 270. 

8 Ibid., p. 9. 
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This proves iihe truth of Merutu&ga’s statement that 
Dhanap&la later on became a staunch follower of the 
Jaina religion. 

In connection with the composition of the third 
hook, Tilakamafijari, MerutuAga narrates an interesting 
story. Dhanap&la, he says, was absent from the royal 
court for a considerable time, and, on Bhoja’s enquiring 
into the cause of this, the poet replied that he was busy 
writing the Tilakamanjari, which had just been com- 
pleted, The king was curious to read the book, and, 
when he had done so, he was much impressed by its 
merit, and asked the poet to make him the hero of the 
tale, changing the name of the country from Yinat& to 
Avanti. But DJianap&la refused to comply with the 
king’s request, whereupon Bhoja became highly incensed, 
and burnt the entire manuscript. This gave a rude 
shook to the poet’s feeling, and he became dejected 
and broken at the loss of his precious book. But, 
fortunately for him, hu daughter 6&lapa^4it&, was a 
woman of keen intelligence, and she remembered half 
the text of the book, and reproduced it in the original 
form. This, to a certain extent, consoled the heart of 
the poet, and, later on, she is said to have composed the 
remaining portion of the work. * We have no evidence 
to corroborate this story. 

SOBHANA. 

^obhana, the younger brother of Bhanap&,la, lived 
in Ujjain. His only known composition is the Oatur- 
viingij^tuti. * 

DHANANJAYA. 

Bhanahjaya, son of Yis^u, was one of the learned 

I Frabandhacint&maigii, pp. 60-61. 

a Text, edited by Jacobi, Z. D. M. G. 33 V1878), pp. 509-534. 
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scholars of the age. He was a poet in the court of 
T&kpati-Muhja, and composed a masterly work on 
Hindu dramaturgy, named 'Hasardpa*, * in which he 
remarks that he developed his literary genius by dis- 
coursing with the sovereign lord Munja, • The Sadukti- 
kar^&mrta, the anthology of Sridharad&sa, quotes a 
verse from it. 3 

DHANIKA. 

Hhanika, son of Tis^u, was a brother of Dhanahjaya. 
He was originally an inhabitant of Ahicchatra, and 
settled in M&lava before Sam. 1031=974 A. D. * He 
was connected with the administrative department 
of the Paramdra government. In one of his compositions 
he speaks of himself as a *‘mahAsddhyapdla” of king 
Utpalardja. 3 He cultivated the art of literature, in 
which he attained a high degree of perfection. He 
wrote a commentary fn prose on Dhanahjaya’s ‘.DaSardpa* 
entitled Uasardp&valoka or Hasardp&loka, which gives 
clear proof of his high intellectual and literary attain- 
ments. It appears to have been written in the early part 
of the eleventh century A. H, as it contains a passage 
from Padmagupta’s Navasdhas&dka-carita. One of the 
manuscripts, at the end of the first book, contains a verse 

1 Edited by G. C. Haas, Nenr York, Columbia University 
Press, 191a 

2 Vi^coh sutenApi Dhanamjayena 
Vidvan mano-rAga-nibandha-hetuh 
Avifkrtam Mufija-mahisa-go^thi 
vaidagdbya-bhAjA DalarApam etat || 

(V. 98, p. 848.) 

3 Z. D. M, G. 36 (1892), pp. 533 - 34 - 

4 I. A, Vol. VI, p. 53. 

5 Wilson, Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, 
London. 1871, 1 , XX, XXI. 
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that will last for ages to come. He is still cherished by 
lovers of literature, and k looked upon as one of the 
greatest poets that India has ever produced. A later 
writer, finding the Sanskrit language and literature in a 
most deplorable condition, lamented — 

“Poetry of the school of Vidarbha was the sportive 
daughter of Ydlmiki, and, having been educated by 
Yy&sa, she chose Xhlid&sa for her bridegroom ; she was 
the mother of Amara, Sundara and Dhmika; but now, 
old and decrepit, lacking ornaments, and her tender 
feet slipping as she walks, to whom has she not come for 
shelter ?» * 

PADMAGUPTA. 

Fadmagupta, whose other name was Farimala, was 
a court poet of both Y&kpati — ^Munja and Sindhurhja, ” 
He tells us that he followed the path laid down by the 
poets through the grace of Y&kpatir&ja. He composed 
the book Havas&has&fika-oarita, ^ it is said, at the order 
of the king Sindhurd-ja. In his work he mentions the 

1 Vftlmiker-ajani prakdfiita-givriS Vydsena Ul&vati 
Vaidarbhi kavit& svayam vrtavati Sri-Kftlid&sam varam n 
y&sfit Amarasiipha-M^ha-Dhanikan seyam jar&-Mras& 
6 tkQy&l&mkaran& skhalan-inTdu-pad& kam v& janaip n&§rit& H 

(J. R. A. S. (New Series), Vol. XY, p. 175.) 

2 Sarasvatt-kalpa-Iataika- 4 Eandain 
vand&mabe Vdkpatir&ja-devam i 
yasya pras&d&d vayam apyamutra 
kavtndra-chSrne path! samcar&mah 1 V. 7. 
divam yiydsur mama v&ci mudr&m 
adatta yAm V&kpatir&ja-devah I 
TasyAnujanmA kavi-bAndhavasya 
bhinatti tAm samprati SindhurAjab II V. 8. 

(Navas sarga I). 

3 NavasAhasAAka-carita, edited by Pandit Vamana Sastri 
Islampvurkar, Bombay, 1895, Sanskrit Series, LIII. 
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Dames of ]S[£Llid&sa, Gu^gA^ya, the author of Brhatkathh, 
Blhaa and MayAra. Verses from the Nayashhashhka-carita' 
are quoted in VallabhadeTa's Subh&sitftvali,’' Dhanika’s 
DasarApfLyaloka,^ Vardhamhna’s * Gaflaratnamahodadhi, 
Khvyaprakhsa, and Jayaratha’s Alamkhravimarsinl. * 

There can hardly he any doubt that Fadmagupta 
produced many other literary works besides the Navashha- 
s&Aka carita. At the present time only a few of them 
are known to us. 

Xsemendra quotes five verses in his Suvyttatilaka, 
which are extracts from the works of Parimala.^ In the 
^hrfigadharapaddhati also a verse composed by Farimala 
is introduced. ’ 

BHATTA HALAYUDHA. 

Bhatta HalAyudha was a renowned poet of that time. 
In his early years he was a court poet of the Bh§tralcfita 
kings, at IMAnyakheta. He wrote his book Kavi-rahasya* 
in the middle of the tenth century A. B. at the court of 
the Ehstrakfita ErsnarAja III, ” His earliest work, 
however, would appear to be one on lexicography, 
entitled "AbhidhAna-ratnamAlA.” ” Later he migrated to 

1 Peterson, No. 268. 

2 II, 37. 

3 F. 1 17, 7th edition, Eggeling. 

4 Kflvya-prakflSa, Calcutta, 1866, pp. 323, 337. 

5 Deccan College MSS., No. 23, foL i66b. 

6 Subhftaitavali, Peterson, pp. 51-Ss } J. Bo. Br., Vol. XVI, 
pp. 173 sqq. 

7 Subhdsitfivali, p. 52. 

8 Published by Heller, Halflyudha’s Kavi-rahasyam in 
beiden Recensionen herausgegeben. Greifswald, igoa 

9 cf. Zacharias, ''Die indischen Worterbucher (Eosa)”, in 
Grundriss der indo-arischen Fhilologie, I, b, p. 26. (Strassburg, 
1897). The text by Aufrecht, London, 1861, 


37 
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M&lava, and lived in at the court of Muhja. He 

prepared his “Mrtasaxnjivani’* a commentary on the 
“Fifigala-chandai^stLtra’*, about this time, and speaks 
highly of the king’s liberality. * 

AMITAGATI. 

Amitagati was the disciple of M&dhavasena, whose 
preceptor was Hemisena, the head of the Jaina ascetics 
of the M9,thurasaingha. * He was a scholar of great 
fame, and flourished in M&lava at the end of the tenth 
century A. X). and the beginning of the eleventh. He 
completed his work, “Subh&aita-ratna-saindoha”,^ in Sam. 
1050 eggs A. I)., when the king Munja was ruling. His 
other books are : 

(a) ' Sr&vak&c&ra * 

(b) Hharmapariksfi. ^ 

(o) Dv&triipsatikfi.. * 

The I)harmaparik§& was composed in Sain 1070 » 1013 
A. D. 


1 Sa jayati Vakpati-r&jab sakalArthi-inanoratbaika-kalpa- 

taruh I 

Fratyarthi bhfita'partbiva-lak^mt'batha-harana'durlalitah || 
Edited by Visvanatha SSstr!, Calcutta, 1874, (Bibl. Ind.) and by 
Kedaranatba and Fanasbikar, Bombay, 1908, (K&vyam&la 
Series, No. 91) 

2 Subbftsita-ratna-samdoba, K&vyamdla series. No. 82. 

3 Sam&ru^be pata-tridafia-vasatim Vikrama-nrpe sahasre 
vars&naip prabbavati bi paflcaSad-adbike 1 sam&ptatp paftcamy&m 
avati dharanitm Mufija-iirpatau site pak?e Faufe bndba-hitam 
idam fi&stram anagbam « il. A, XIX. p. 361 j Hertel, W. Z. K. 
M. 17, 10S-134, Tbe text published in Z. D. M. G.. Vols. 59 & 
61 : ibid. 

4 Ed. by R. Barjatya, Bombay, 1922. 

5 Mironow, Die Dbarmaparik^. des Amitagati, Leipzig 
1903, (dissertation). 

5 Ed. by S. Brabmacari, Bombay, 1922. 
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UVATA. 

Uvata, ov Uata, W’as the son of Vajrata, a resident of 
Anandapura, the modern Vadnagar, in Gujarat. He 
settled in Avanti in the first half of the eleventh 
century A. D., and devoted his time to literary studies. 
He composed his hook “Mantrabhdsya”, a commentary 
on the Yiijasaneya Samhitfi, during the reign of Shoja. ’ 
He has written a commentary on ^gveda-pratisdkhya, 
and he is known as the author of Nigama-hh&^ya, a 
commentary on Yajurveda. “ 

sItA. 

SitA. was an eminent poetess, who nourished during 
the reign of Bhoja. ^ Merutuiiga says that she was at 
first employed as a cook at BbArA, and that, during this 
period in her career, a pilgrim, staying in her house, 
died from talcing kangnni oil (aniseed). This so alarmed 
her, le.st she should be charged with his murder, that 
she tried to commit suicide by taking a dose of the same 
emetic. But, instead of dying, she found horself thereby 
endowed with a brilliant intellect, and thereupon she set 
to work to study the three Vedas, Raghuvamsa, the 
KAmas'fistra of VA.tsyA.yana, and GA^akya’s treatise on 
polity. Having thus become accomplished iu various 
arts, she went to the court of Bhoja with her daughter 
VijayA, whore she gave proof of her supreme literary 
merit iu the royal assembly, and was highly appreciated 
by the king, Merutufiiga’s report appears to be clothed 
with fiction. 

Padmagupta also refers to a poetess SltA, who is said 
to have composed songs eulogising the deeds of Upendra, 

1 Bhandarkar's Report, 1882-83, pp. 2-3. 

2 Peterson’s 4ih Report Introduction p, 17. 

3 Frabandhacint&inapi, pp. 63-64. 
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the founder of the Paramhra dynasty in M^lava. ^ The 
two ladies would seem to he identical. 

BILHANA. 

Bilha^a, the Minister of Peace and "War under king 
Vindhyavarman, was famous for his learning. AsMhara 
describes him as the lord of poets, but none of his work 
is known to us. 

A^ADHARA. 

This great Jaina scholar flourished in the first half of 
the thirteenth century A. D.^ He was the son of Sallak- 
sana, a member of the Vy^ghrerav^la family, and was 
born in the fortress of Mandalakara, situated in SapMa- 
laksa. His mother’s name was Patni. Sarasvati was 
his wife, and she gave birth to his son, Ohahada. When 
Sap&,dalaksa was conquered by Shih^b-ud-din Muhammad 
Ghori in 1192 A. H., A.sMhara, for fear of being moles- 
ted by the conquering armies, left his native country, 
and migrated with his family to MMava. He was a 
contemporary of the kings Vindhyavarman, Arjunavar- 
man, Devapala, and Jaitugideva. The town of Nalakac- 
chapura was the chief centre of his activities as a writer 
and as a teacher, and it was through his learned instruc- 
tion that several great scholars of high merit were 
produced at that period. Devacandra studied grammar 
under him ; Vis^akirti attained a mastery over “Tarka- 
s&,stra”, sitting at his holy feet ; Vinayacandra became 
well-versed in the doctrine of the Jainas under his careful 
supervision ; and he taught Madana the art of poetry. 

I Navas^hasanka-carita, Sarga XI, v, 77. 

3 AsMhara’s DharmAmrta, Grantha-prasasti, vs. 6-7. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS., 
1883-84, p. 104. 
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A large number of books, poems and commentaries are 
attributable to him, of which the following are known 


to us to-day ; * 

Name or TTork. 

(a) Frameynratn&kara 

(b) 'Bharategvarfi.bhyadaya 
with a gloss 

(c) Dharm&mrta with a 
gloss entitled Jfi&nadi- 
pikh 

(d) Rfl.jlmatlvipralambha 
with a gloss 

(0) Adhyiltmarahasj-a 

(f) Glosses on the JIAlArA 
dhnnA Gaturviinsatis- 
tava etc., 

(g) KrijAkalULpa 

(h) A Commentary on 
Rudrata's KCtvyttlam- 
kftra. 

(1) Sahasran^raastavana * of 
the Arhats with a gloss. 

(j) JinayAjuakalpa 

(k) Trisastisrarti 


(1) Nityamahoddyota 


Descmption. 

A metaphysical treatise on 
Syd.dvfi,da. 

A poem. 

The Essence of the teaching 
of the Arhat. 

A small poem on Nomi. 

A treatise, useful to those 
practising ‘Toga*. 

Prom the AmarakoSa. 


With a gloss entitled 
Jinayfi,jnakalpadlpikA 

Containing stories about 
the sixty-three persons, 
abridged from sacred klah&- 
purft^uis with a commentary. 

Describing the manner 
of washing the immage of 
the Jinas and worshipping 
of them. 


I Ibid. 
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contributions to the literature of the country were 
obviously of great service to the progress of its 
civilisation, 

MADANA. 

Madana was born of a family of Gauda, and was a 
descendant of Ga^g^dhara. * In his early years he 
learnt the art of poetry from l.sMhara,“ and obtained the 
title of “B^lasarasvati”, in recognition of his poetic 
genius,^ rising to the position of royal preceptor during 
the reign of Arjunavarman. His facile pen also produced 
the drama of “P^rij^ta-raahjaii” or, as it is sometimes 
called, “Vijayasri”, commemorating the victory of 
Arjunavarman over the Gujarat king, Jayasimha. ^ In 
his commentary on Amarusataka, Arjunavarman quotes 
one of Madana’s verses in Sardlilavikrdita, and ascribes 
to him the authorship of an ArjA and two Anustubha 
verses.® Three inscriptions of the reign of Arjuna- 
varman, which have been noticed above, were also 
composed by him. 

DEVENDRA. 

The Jaina teacher Devendra, the disciple of Jaga- 
ccandra, lived at Ujjain, and converted Viradhavala and 
Bhimasimha into his own faith in Sam. 1323 = 1266 A.D. 

1 Gaud&nvaya-Gang 4 -puIina-rS,(ja-ham)sasya (GaiBg^dha)- 

riyane (r Madanasya rfl.)ja-guroh (E. I., Vol. VIII, pp. 101-2.) 

2 Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS., 
1883-84, p. 104. 

3 Ibid. 

4 J. Am. O. S,, Vol. VII. p. 33. 

5 E. I,, Vol. VIII, pp. loi seq. 

6 Commentary on AraaruSataka, pp. 15, 16 , and 44. 

y Vide ante, p. 201. 
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He died in MS-lava in Sam. 1327 = 1270 A. D. The 
following works were produced by him : 

(a) ^lAddha dina krfcya. 

(b) Karma-grantha (a treatise in Prakrit ^ry^ verse 
on the Jaina theory of the future influence of 
arts). 

(c) Siddha-panc^sik^, (50 Prakrit ^ry^ verses on the 
beings who attain spiritual beatification, said 
to be excerpted from the Siddha-p&,huda (Prfi- 
bhrta). 

(c) Dharmaratnavrtti. 

(c) Sudarsan^-caritra. 

(f) Oaitya-vandana-bh^sya, Guru-vandana bh^sya 
and Praty^khy^na-bh^sya. 

(g) Siri Usaha Vaddham^naprabhrtistav&dayah. 

(h) Siddha-da^dikAstava (on the apotheosis of the 
kings of Trikhanda, of family of N^bhi), 
vaka-dinakrtya. 

DHARMAGHOSA. 

Devendra’s successor in the “Sfiripada” was Vidy^- 
nanda, who was followed by Dharmaghosa, This last 
mentioned teacher died in Sam. 1357=1300 A. D His 
works include the following : ^ 

(a) Samgh^clbr^khy^ bh^syavrtti, 

(b) Sudhammetistava, 

(c) K5.yasthitibhavasthitistavau, 

(c) Caturvimsati-jinastav^, 

(e) ^ast^sarmety-Mistotrara, 

(f ) Devendrairanisam iti slesastotram, 

(g) Tfiyam yuv^tvam iti slesastutayah, 

1 I. A., Vol. XI, p. 255. 

2 Peterson’s 4th Report, Intro, p. 57. 

3 Ibid, p. 64. I. A., Vol. XI, p. 255, 
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Hi) Tamakastuti, 

(i) ^atapadika or Frasnottara paddhatil.i, 

(j'i KMa-saptatih. 

Tho above category includes all that are known of 
the most renowned poets and authors who flourished in 
IMalwa during the period under discussion. A short 
review of what has been said makes it clear that, from 
every angle, tho civilisation of ^alwa, during the happy 
rule of the Param/lras, rose to a very magnificent posi- 
tion. Politically, the dynasty achieved great and glori- 
ous success. Architecture reached a high pitch of excel- 
lence, and tho temples of Udayapur and of Un rank 
high among the best specimens of ancient Indian archi- 
tectural remains. But above all else, Malwa can claim 
tho highest credit for her rich contributions to the stock 
of Sanskrit literature. In those ancient days, few pro- 
vinces of India witnessed the birth of so many literary 
magnate*!, within so short a period, as did jMalwa during 
the reign of the Paramdra dynasty. The literature of 
a country i*! admittedly tho crucial test of its culture, 
and IMalwa, through her possession of so valuable, varied 
and rich a literature, has proved her high achievement 
in that direction. At the back of all these constructive 
movements were tho Paramhra kings. Their unstinted 
liberality, never failing encouragement and generous 
sympathy always served as a driving force towards the 
progressive realisation of an ideal State. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE ABU BRANCH OF THE PARAMARA DYNASTY 

In the first chapter of this hook we have discussed 
some length the question as to the origin of the junic 
lines of the Param&ra princes. There, we have noticei 
that y&kpati-Mufija established three new settlements 
at Jalor, Bhinmal and Mount Abu, to which he appointed 
the princes of his family as governors. Among all these 
minor families, the Faram&ras of Abu deserve our first 
and foremost consideration for their significant political 
achievements, The following pages, therefore, will be 
devoted to recording their history and culture. 

The territory over which this Abu branch held sway 
was known as Arbuda-max^daia. * It extended at least 
as far as Delwara on the east, Palanpur on the south, 
and the Godwar District on the north. ^ It was bounded 
on the west by the territories of the Param&ras of Bhin- 
mal. The seat of government was fixed at Oandr&vatl, * 
situated on the bank of the Banas, near the south-east 
border of the Sirohi State, in Rajputana. The city is 
now in complete ruins. 

Our information regarding the early history of the 
family is very meagre. Ara^yar&ja, son of Utpala, was 
the first prince of the line to enjoy the sovereignty of 
this territory. He was succeeded by Adbhuta-EI?sQarAja, 
a prince of great renown. Hemacandra’s DvyASraya- 

1 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 13. 

2 P&rtha-par&krama, II, (Gaekwad’s Orienial Series, No, 4.), 

3 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXIII, p. 75. 

4 E. I., Vol, IX, p. 155, V. 5. 
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inaliftkiivya ’ narrates that the Gaulukya MiCLlar&ja (94il- 
907 A. 7>.) of Gujarat, rras assisted by the R&ja of 
Arbuda in his war against Graharipu, chief of Saur&stra. 
K!rsnarA.ja or his father Ara^yar&ja might have been 
the prince of Abu referred to above. The Yasantgadh 
inscription of FfLr^ap&la was examined by both Captain 
Burt and Pandit Kamalakanta, some time before 
1811 A D. Both of them found a name, ^rln&thaghosl, 
mentioned in the record, as that of the successor of 
Adbhuta Krsigiar&ja. ” Since then, the stone inscription 
was lost sight of for a time, but, subsequently, Eai 
Bahadur G. H Ojha succeeded in recovering it. 
Professor Eiolliorn, while re-editing it from a fresh 
impression, found' that the name ^rlnfLthaghost had 
totally disappeared from the place where it was supposed 
to have existed. * 

DHANDHUKA. 

The next ruler of this family was klahip&la, whose 
successor was Dhandhuka. Bhandhuka was a contem- 
porary of the king Bhoja of Malwa, during whose reign 
the enmity between the house of Anhilwar and that of 
Dbhrfi became very acute. As soon as the wave of 
MabmfLd’s invasion had passed away, Bhlma I of 
Gujarat succeeded in restoring his kingdom to a state of 
normal order. About this time he seems to have turned 
his arms against the ParamUras of Abu, and to have 
demanded the submission of their ruler Dhandhuka. 
But Dhandhuka refused to bow down before the 
authority of the Caulukyas, and, being unable to with- 


1 5 tli Sarga, v. 37. 

2 J. A. S. B., Vol. X, pp. 667, 670.71. 

3 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 56. 
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stand their attack, took refuge with Bhoja of Dhdr^. ^ 
After this, Bhima easily conquered Arbuda-mandala and 
appointed Vimala, of the Pr^gv^tavamsa, to govern it on 
his behalf. = In the year Sam 1088 = 1031 A. D., during 
his viceroyalty, Vimala built a magnificent temple of 
Adin^tha on the Mount Abu. ^ • 

PURNAPALA. 

Bhima, however, could not long maintain his 
authority over Abu. Dhandhuka’s son and successor, 
PfirnapMa, probably with the assistance of Bhoja, 
succeeded in establishing his authority over his paternal 
territory. He is described as ruling over Arbuda- 
mandala, having conquered his enemy. Amrtadevl was 
the name of Bhandhuka’s queen, who was the mother of 
Pfir^apMa and L^hini Devi. ^ L^hini was married to 

1 Camdr&vatipurisah samajani vir&grani(r) Dha(m)dhuh !| 
^fi-Bhimadevasya nrpa^a(sya) sevdm amanya (m) dnah 

kila DhamdhurS.jah | 
naresa-ros 5 ,c ca tato manasvi(svi) Dhar&dhipatn Bhojanr- 

pam prapede ii 6 

(Mount Abu Vimala temple inscriptions, E. I., Vol. IX, 

pp. 155-156.) 

2 Tava(ta)§ ca Bhimena narMhipena sa prat^pa-bhurmi- 

(mi;r Vimalo mahdmatih | 
kva(kr)t O^rlbude damdapatih satAu priyah priyamvado 

namdatu Jaina-Sasane 11 8 
(Mount Abu Vimala temple inscription, E. I., Vol. IX, p. 

156.) 

3 Mount Abu Vimala temple inscription, E. I., IX, p^ 156. 

4 Utparunam asy&suvi Purnnap^lah purnndm imdm p^laya 
-V“ii-v-(ro ’p)i vijitya Sattrum(n) ias^sa bhumamda- 

1 am Arbudasya ii 8 
(Vasantgadh inscription, E. I„ Vol, IX, p. 13.) 

5 Ibid., v. 1 1 . 
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VigraharAja, son of Caca and grandson of DurlabharAja, 
the rnler of Badari in Yain&iratha. Samgamar&ja was 
the name of Durlabha’s father. He was born of the 
lineage of Bhavagupta, the ruler of Vata. Bhavagupta 
was a descendant of Yota, who was the founder of this 
royal line. ‘ 

The exact date of FAngiapAIa’s accession cannot be 
ascertained. Two inscriptions of his reign have been 
discovered. The earliest of them was found in a tank at 
Yasantgadh, in the Sirohi State, Rajputana. It records 
that LiMii^i, the sister of Phr^apAla, on the sudden 
demise of her husband YigraharAja, changed her 
residence to Yala or ATatapura, on the banks of the 
Sarasvatl, and lived there under her brother’s protection. 
She restored an ancient temple of the sun (BhAnu) in 
that locality, and excavated there a tank in Sain 1009= 
10-12 A. D. The inscription was composed by the 
Brahman j\JAtr^arraan; son of Hari. It was engraved by 
SivapAla, son of the architect (sAtradbftra) Deuka and 
the grandson of Burga. HAga, a sthapati (carpenter), 
was the father of Durga. 

The Sarasvatl is evidently the modern river of the 
same name, which, taking its rise from Mount Abu, 
passes through Gujarat. The tank in which the stone 
was found is, in all probability, the one referred to in 
the inscription. If this be the case, then Yatapnra is to 
be identified with Yasantgadh. 

The second inscription ’ was found on a step-well in 
the village of Bharund, in the Godwar District of the 
Jodhpur State. Its object is to record the construction 
of a step-well, in Sam 1102—1045 A. D., in the village 


1 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 13, verses 11-15. 

2 Ibid., p. II. 

3 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXIII, p. f8. 
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o£ Bhumdipadrci, when Mah^r&ij^dhir^ja PArnap^la was 
ruling the country. The expenses of its foundation were 
borne by a number of Brahmans of that village. The 
names of the architects are given as Dh^resvara, Deua, 
Devau and Lahampasra. 

Bhumdipadra, here mentioned, is evidently the same 
as the village of Bharund where the inscription was dis- 
covered. The assumption of the title ‘Mah^r&jMhir^ja 
by the king shows that he ruled his territory indepen- 
dently of foreign control. 

After the termination of the reign of Piirnap&,la we 
are in the dark about the history of this family for nearly 
a century. " It does not seem to have suffered any break 
in the continuity of its rule during this period. Dhffma- 
lAja and Dhruvabhata, as mentioned in the later records, 
were probably among those who ruled in succession 
after Pffrnap^la. The death of Bhoja about 1055 A. 1). 
deprived the Abu princes of a strong supporter against 
the incursions of the Oaulukyas. In the latter part of 
the sixth decade of the eleventh century A. D , when the 
Param^ra government was passing through a period of 
stress and strain, king Bhlraa again raised his sword 
against the territory of Abu, He conquered the 
province, but seems to have allowed the Param&,ra 
princes to rule it as his vassals. After that, Mount Abu 
remained a part of the Oaulukya empire till the end of 
the thirteenth century A. D. An inscription “ of the 
reign of Bhima, dated Sam. 1119 —1062 A, D., was 


1 Dr. Bhandarkar thinks (E. 1 ., Vol. XI, p. 68). that Krsna- 
r^ja of the Bhinmal inscription was the successor of PurnapMa. 
There is no evidence to prove it. Krsnaraja’s grandfather was 
Devarija, while the name of PhrnapMa’s grandfather was Maht- 
paia. Vide post. 

2 No. 1780 of Mr. Cousen’s list ; E. I., Vol. IX., p. 148. 
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discovered in the wall of the Mount Abu Vimala temple. 
It was issued by the king*s minister, 

VIKRAMASIMHA. 

In the second quarter of the twelfth century A. D., 
the Fnramdra Eltmadeva is found to have been ruling 
over Mount Abu. He was succeeded by his brother 
Vikramasimha, who was a feudatory of the Ganlukya 
KumArapArla. ’While advancing with his armies against 
the Cdhamftnas of Ajmer in 1145 A. D., Kuin&rap&la 
halted in Mount Abu, and mot Vikramasimha, who ac- 
corded him a hearty- welcome. ' But shortly afterwards, 
when the Gujarat armies a^ere fighting in Marwar, 
Paramfira prince revolted and probably joined forces 
with the advancing armies of king Ball&la of ITjjain. 
Homacandra does not mention the name of Yikrama- 
sitpba, but relates that the two feudatories Vijaya and 
Krsi^ia, whom Kumkrap&la despatched against Balldla, 
while he himself w'as advancing against Ana, had gone 
over to the king of Ujjain.* Vikramasimha had however 
to pay the penalty of his treachery by losing his throne. 
Jinamandana’s Kura&rapft-Iaprabandha states that ^ Ku- 
m&rapMa defeated Vikramasimha in battle, cast him 
into prison for his evil-doing, and established in his 
place his nephew TaSodhavala on the throne of Mount 
Abu. 


r DvyAsraya, igth Sarga, v. 34. 

2 Ibid., V. 98. 

3 Tatab sarv&vasare tarn Vikramasimhain Ak&rya dvftsaptati 

s&manta-samaksaui. 

hakkayitvA mallaib sajjtkrtya kftr&gAre nik^iptavAn i 
tad-rajyAdhipain tasya bhrfttrvyara Yafiodhavala nAmAnanj 
krtav%.d ca I (p. 43), 
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YA^ODHAVALA. 

Two inscriptions of Yasodhavala’s reign have been 
discovered. The earlier one is dated Sam. 1202, M^gha 
Sudi 14 = February 1145 A, D., and is in a fragmentary 
state. ' Its object is to record that the queen Saubh^gya- 
devi of the Caulukya family, during the reign of the 
Mah^mandalesvara Yasodhavala, made certain grants 
at the village of Aj^hari. It was engraved by the 
SAtradh^ra C^hadadeva. 

The second inscription ^ was found in the Acalesvara 
temple at Mount Abu. It is dated Sam, 1207 = 1150 A.D., 
and describes Yasodhavala as a Mah^mapdalesvara. Ya- 
sodhavala, who owed his throne to Kum^rapAla, proved 
his fidelity to the latter by fighting on his side against 
the Malwa armies. KumarapMa, immediately on his 
return from the battlefield of Ajmer, was informed 
that Ballfila had already penetrated into the heart of 
Gujarat and had directed the course of his army towards 
Anhilwar. He at once sent for a contingent and offered 
a terrible opposition to his enemy, and Ballh.]a was 
defeated and killed. ^ On this occasion, Yasodhavala 
rendered great service to his overlord, and claims to 
have killed the Malwa king. The Mount Abu inscrip- 
tion, at the temple of Neminfitha, relates that Yasodha- 
vala quickly slew Ballh-la, the king of Mfilava, when he 

1 I. A„ Vol. LVI, p. 12. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 149. 

3 DvySiraya, igth Sarga. 

4 Rodah-kaipdaravartti-kirtti- lahari-liptdmrtdmfiu-dy uter 
apradyumna-vaso Yasodhavala ity asit tanujas tatah I 

Ya& Caulukya-Kum4rapaia-nrpati-pratyarthitam agatam 

raatva satvaram eva Malava-patuii Baliaiam aiabdhavan ll 

(V. 35)- 
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Icirni that the latter had become hostile to the Gaulukya 
Kara:irapi\la. He ended his reign some time before 
llfiyA. H., the earliest Icno\rn date of his son and 
successor, HlidrAvarsa. 

DHARAVARSA. 

I)hft.rl!Lvarsa was a famous ruler, and occupied the 
throne of Abu for a great number of years. Many 
inscriptions belonging to his reign have been discovered. 

(a) A stone inscription, ‘ found in a shed near a 
temple at Kayadra, Sirohi States, records that on Satur- 
day, the 15th half of the bright half of Jyestha, Sam. 
1220 =Ma 3 ', 1LG3 A. H., Mahftrfi, 3 &dhirA.ja Mah&maqida- 
lesvara Dhhrararsadeva granted a remission of taxes 
on the village of Phulahalt, belonging to Bhatt&raka 
Hevesrava, of the .temple of Klisedvara. The royal 
order wa«! c.vccutod by the prince (PAlhapadeva). The 
inscription also contains details of some other grants. 
Bftla kelhajTia made some donations, the nature of which 
is not very clear Aradtya Sivasiraha, an inhabitant of 
the village of VUsaiia, granted a field. The witnesse.s 
of the record wore Vijas^artlja, son of Vfihada, and Dedti, 
son of HejaH. The villages Phulahall and Vllsapa 
cannot be identified. 

(b) The second inscription * was found in the 
village of Hnthar, about three miles north-west of 
Mount Abu. It is dated Sam 1237 *=1180 A. D , and 
records that, in the victorious reign of Dhfi,rft,varsn, the 
lord of Avbuda, the minister Kovidfisa granted some 
pasture-lands of the villages of SfihilavAlA MAgav&di and 
HfiLthadft.ll and two ploughs of land in the village of 

1 I. A., Vol. LVI, p. 51- 

2 Ibid, Vol. XLIII, p. 193- 
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Kumbh^ranuli, to Bhatt^raka Visala Ugradamaka, a 
teacher of ^ivadharma. The occasion for making this 
donation was the “Devotth^na ek^dasT’. Of the locali- 
ties, H^thadali is’ evidently the modern Hathar, where 
the inscription was found. 

(c) The third inscription " was discovered at Ajari. 
It states that on Monday, YaisAkha Sudi 3, Sam 1240 = 
1183 A. D., in the victorious reign of Bh^iAvarsa, the 
ruler of OandiAvati, the wife of the prince Prahl^dana 
granted a certain piece of land to Arhat Jagadeva, while 
she was residing in the village of Ajihari. The village 
mentioned corresponds to the modern Ajari, where the 
record was discovered. 

(d) The fourth inscription “ was found in the 
Madhush-dana temple near MungthAla, at Mount Abu. 
It contains the date Sam 1245 =1188 A. D., and does 

not report anything of great interest. 

(e) The fifth inscription ^ was discovered on Mount 
Abu, and contains the date Sam. 1265 = 1208 A. D. At 
that time Dh^iAvarsa, the lord of GandiAvati, was ruling 
the province under his overlord the Caulukya Bhlma II. 
The prince Prahlfl,dana is described as the heir apparent 
of DhfuAvarsa. The author of the record is Ked^ramisra, 
the head of ^aiva monastery at Ujjain. Its object is 
to record some architectural works executed by Ked^ra- 
misra and his sister Moksesvari. 

(t) The sixth inscription, ^ dated Sam. 1271, Asija 
(Asvina) Sudi 4 = October, 1214, A. B., records that the 
Mah^mandalesvara DhfLiAvarsadeva granted one halav^ha 
of land in the village of Savada Yrddha, to a merchant 
named Ampa. 

1 Partha-parakrama, by Prahiadana, App. II. 

2 A. S. I., 1906-7, p. 209. 

3 I. A., Vol. IX, p. 221 ; vide post. 

4 Ibid, Vol. LVI, p. 51, 
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(g) The seventh inscription ' was found broken in 
a temple of Siva. It reports that, during the victorious 
reign of DhOrAvarsa, son of Tas'odhavala and a descen- 
dant of DhuraarAja, certain persons, viz. RAoA Vaija, 
son of Vijaisi, and Lasamsiha, E!amai|^, SobhA etc., 
sons of llAthauda Ana, of the family of the Hathundi 
Bftjputs, took a vow of observing festivity for two days 
commencing with the day of MahArAtri (SivarAtri). The 
inscription was issued in Sam. 127d<, between MAgha and 
PhAlguna= January 1217 A. D., on the occasion of a 
solar eclipse. 

DhArAsvarsa was a great warrior, and was renowned 
for his skill in archery. On one occasion he succeeded 
in piercing three- buffaloes with a single shot of an 
arrow. ’ In order to celebrate this achievement, a statue 
of him was erected on the edge of the Mandakini tank, 
outside the temple of Acalesvara on Mount Abu, with 
bow in his hand and three buffaloes standing in front, 
with their bellies pierced through. This statue still 
exists in perfect condition. KovidAsa was the minister 
of the king’s government, ^ 

WAR WITH KONKAN. 

BhArAvarsa was contemporary of the Gujarat kings, 
KumArapAla, AjayapAla, MfQarAja II, and Bhlma II. It 
appears from his inscription, dated 1162 A. D., in which 
he assumes the titles of both MahAma^iidnleBvara and 
MahArAjAdhirAja, that, by that time he had attained 
to the position of a semi-independent chief. In the 
early and latter part of his reign, his relations with 
the Gujarat sovereignty wore friendly. He rendered 
invaluable assistance to them in their times of stress. 

1 I. A., VoL LVI, p. 51 . 

2 FAtanftr&ya^a inscription, I. A., Vol. XLV, p. 78. 

3 Ibid, Vol XLIII, p. 193. 
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Ifc has been seen above that Yasodhavala offered his 
services to the Oaulukyas in their war against the 
M^lava king. Now Dh^r^varsa followed the army of 
Kum^rap^la in its march upon Konkan. Merutuhga 
narrates that upon one occasion, when Kum^rap^la was 
giving a general audience to the people, he heard a bard 
using the great honorific epithet of Rajapitfiinaha 
(grandfather of kings) in connection with the name of 
Mallik^rjuna, the king of Konkan (A. D, 1156-1160). 
This greatly affected his kingly pride. The minister, 
Ambada, who understood the king’s feelings at the 
moment, volunteered to le^d an army to Konkan to 
humble the pride of its ruler. Kum^-rapfbla highly 
appreciated the offer, and made Ambada commander-in- 
chief of the army for that particular occasion. Almost 
all the eminent chieftains of the empire were sent to 
assist Ambada in his operations, and after a long and 
weary march he reached the enemy’s country. While 
he was crossing the strong tide of the river Kalavini, 
Mallik5,r3una fell upon him and completely wrecked 
his forces. He returned to Gujarat broken-hearted, 
with his pride in the dust. But Kum5<rap5,la did not 
lose faith in his valour, and sent him back with a fresh 
army to renew operations. On this occasion, Ambada 
took great precautions in crossing the aforesaid river. 
He built a bridge over it, and successfully transported 
all his armies and landed them safely on the other side. 
Mallik^rjuna opposed him with his might, but this time 
he was defeated and killed, and his capital was plun- 
dered. Amba(Ja returned to Anhilwar with a load of 
treasure, and presented Kum^rapftla with the head of 
the defeated king^ Somesvara’s Klrtikaumudi® and 

1 PrabandhacintAmani, pp. 122-133 ; Born. Gaz., Vol. I, 
part I, p. 185 ff. 

2 Sarga H, vv. 4^-48. 
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Aricinili i's Suki'tasamklrttana ’ also record Elum&rap&la’s' 
victoi >■ over the Konkan king Hence the general 
oulliito of Merntuhga’s report may be accepted as true. 

BhSirlivarsa seems to have been one of those chief- 
tain?, n’hose salutary support unquestionably enabled 
Ambsida to gain so signal • a victory. The Mount Abu 
inscription at the temple of Nemin&tha, relates that ” — 
**T7hen DhfLrjlvarsa, inflamed with anger, held his ground 
on the battle-field, the wives of the lord of KoAka^a shed 
drops of tears from their lotus-like eyes.” Dhdrdvarsa, 
in all probability, fought this battle on behalf of his 
overlord, the Gaulukya Kum&rap&la. 

WAR WITH THE CAHAMINAS OF AJMER. 

An^orfija, the GAhamAna king of Ajmer, sustained a 
heavy defeat at tho hand of KumArapAla, in 1159 A. D. 
His son YigrahavAja (1163 — ^1164 A. D.) paid off these 
old scores against the Gaulnkyas by ravaging the 
northern territories of the Gujarat empire \ This led 
KumArapAla’s successor, AjayapAla, to renew hostilities 
against Ajmer. He is said to have succeeded in subor- 
dinating its king to himself as tributary *. But as soon 
as Bhlma II ascended the throne of Anhilwar in 
1178 A. D., the hostile relations between himself and the 
house of Ajmer were resumed. The young Gaulukya 
king is said to have wanted to marry the daughter of 
the Param&ra Jayatasimha, ruler of Bhinmal. But un- 
fortunately for his desire, the princess was already 

1 Sarga II, v. 43. 

2 Krodhftkr4ipta-pradhana-vaBudha-nificale yatra jtt&S 

cyotan-netrotpala-jala-kan&b KamkapadhJfia-patnyab H 
(v. 36.) (E. I., Vol. VIII, p 211.) 

3 J.S.B.,VolLV,p. 4 i. 

4 I. A., VoL VI, p. 195. 
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betrothed to the Ohhamhna Prthvlrhja III of Ajmer. * 
This led to war between the Gaululcyas and the Ghha- 
m&nas, in which the king of the latter, Somesvara, ’ 
was killed. 3. Prthvlrhja III (1179-1193 A. D.), imme- 
diately after his accessions, led and army against 
Gujarat. As on previous occassions, Dhhrhvarsa once 
again proved his fidelity to his overlord by lending 
him assistance. He offered a strong resistance to the 
enemy. The Phrtha-par&krama of Prahlhdana credits 
him for repulsing a nocturnal attack by Prthvlr&ja, the 
king of Jhugala (Ajmer). * We are told that BMma II 
suffered a terrible defeat at the hand of the Ghham&na 
king in this warfare. ^ 

WAR WITH THE GUHILAS OF MEWAR. 

As we have already seen in a previous chapter, the 
Gujarat empire began to degenerate after the death of 
Hum&rapflla. Malwa was reconquered by the Paramfira 
Yindhyavarman, and the O&hamhnas of Shkambharl 

1 Vide post 

2 SomeSvara’s inscriptions are dated A. D. iiyo, iiyy. 
}. R, A S., 1913, pp. 266, 268 footnote 14. 

3 Vide post. 

4 Kim anga I J&dgala-pateh sauptika-prastSvopafilokam 

an&karQitavfln bhav&n ? 
yasyAdy&pi ya§ab oiKmukha-mukhotkirnaih prasasty-ak^a- 

raib 

svab-strSQ&tn divi n&yaka-^bh&-stambhena samsm&ryate i 
sehe so'pi na saptikam vinipated'draun:sted aty-Arjanatu 
Dh&rftvarffa tav&dya paoru^am abbftt tir^opamAnam bhuvi H 
(Here in line 3 the metre is wrong) 

(Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. IV. p. 3.) The MSS. of 
the Limbdi’s PfidA mentions the name of the JAngala king as 
PfthvirAja. 

5 Vibe post 
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declared open hostility against its rulers. But its most 
formidable enemy vras the Guhila Shmantasimha, whose 
two known dates are A. D. 1172 and 1179. * He invaded 
Gujarat, which appears to have been at that time under 
the rule of Ajayaphla (1172-1176 A. D.). Ajayap&la 
sustained a severe defeat and received a serious wound 
on the battle-field. Somesvara' tells us that his predeces- 
sor, Kumttra, having worshipped the god Katukesvara, 
cured Ajayaphla of his wounds. In those perilous hours 
Dhhravarsa adhered faithfully to the Gujarat dynasty, 
and sent his younger brother, Prahlhdana, with a strong 
force to the assistance of AjayapMa. The Mount Abu 
inscription tolls us that * “Prahlfidana, whose sword was 
dexterous in defending the illustrious Guijara king, 
when his power had been broken on the battle-field by 
Shmantasiipha, again displayed on earth the behaviour 
of the greatest enemy of the descendants of Hanu.” 

The Gurjara king, here referred to, was, apparently, 
Ajayap^la, and Shmantasiinha was, in all probability, the 
Guhila king of that name. No doubt can be entertained 
that the timely help of the Param&ras of Abu saved the 
Gaulukya sovereignty on that occasion, from ruin. 

DHARAVARSA’S revolt against the GUJARAT 

SOVEREIGNTY. 

Ajayapftla and MfilarAja II did not rule long. 
During the early years of Bhlma II, as we have often 
noticed, the Gujarat sovereignty was overcome by a 

1 Annual Report of the Rajputana Museum, 1914-15, p. 3 - 

2 Surathotsava, Grantha prafiasti, v. 32. 

3 Sftmaratasimha-sainiti--kBiti-vikBataujah firi- Gflrjjara- 
ksitipar-rakqaina-dakBin&sib Frahlftdanas tad-anujo Daniij- 
ottam&ri-caritram atra punar ujia(jva)lay&m-cak&ra H 

(Verse 38.) (E. I., Vol. VIII, p. 211,) 
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fuithei’ and worse calamity. Somesvara * tells us that 
the ministers and the feudatories divided among 
themselves the empire of young Bhtma II. Dhftr&varsa 
was apparently one of those who hoisted the standard of 
revolt. But in that difficult period, Ar^or&ja, son of 
Dhavala, the ruler of Bhimapalli came to the rescue of 
the Gujarat sovereign. He pressed heavily upon 
DhArAvarsa and the king of Medap&ta, and subdued 
them. The Sukrtaklrttikallolint of Jayasimha relates ” 
that Arq.or&ja broke down the power of the lords of 
Medap&ta (Mewar) and GandrAvati. 

WAR WITH THE MOSLEMS. 

The name of l)hAr&var§a is prominent among those 
of' the heroes who offered strong resistance to the 
southward movement of the Moslems. In 1178 A H. 
when Bhlma II ascended the throne of Anhilwar, Muha- 
mmad of Ghor appeared with his strong force at the 
northern gate of the Gujarat empire. The Moslem 
general notwithstanding his strenuous efforts, could not 
break down the barrier of the Gujarat army, and was 
forced to retreat. A large number of his soldiers were 
killed on the battle field, and those who survited suffered 
extreme hardship on their way back to Ghazna.^ 
The Tabaqfit-i-NAsirl relates ♦ that ShihAb-ud-dln 
Muhammad of Ghor advanced towards Nahrw&la by 
way of TJch and Mult&n. Bhimdeo was a minor, but he 
had a large army and elephant-force, which wounded 

1 Kirtikaumudi, Sarga II, v. 6i. 

2 Yat-khadga-dainda-yamun-dnibhasi Medap&(a-Candr&vatt 
pura-patl tridivAya magnau | (v. 75.) 

3 Briggs’ Firishta, VoL I, p. 170. 

4 Elliot, History of India, VoL II, p. 294, cf 9, 230. 
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the Sul^i'm in {he battle and forced him to retreat. The 
Ti\i-ul .'.r-i'Asir (ells ' that this battle took place at the 
foot of liJonnt Abu. An early authority" gives the 
name of place as Kilsaharada, the modern village of 
Iv/lyadnim, .st the foot of Mount Abu. The Suudha 
hill inscription ^ states that the C&ham&na Kelha^a of 
Nadula ^,1161-1191' A. D.) crushed the power of the 
Turuskas. HLs brother KirlipUla (1161-1216 A. D.) is 
nl‘!o credited with a victory over the same Turuskas, * at 
Kftsahrada. Dr. Bhandarkar® rightly thinks that the 
two brothers fought on the same occasion with the 
jMoslem. "We may reasonably suppose that they fought 
this war on behalf of Bhtma II, as the place of battle 
was apparently the same as that in which Muhammad 
of Ghor is reported to have encountered the army of the 
Caulukyas. K(t‘*ahrada, the modern Kayadrnm, where the 
stone in«!cription of Dhhrhvarsa was found, was within 
the jurisdiction of his government. Hence it is almost 
certain that he also participated in this war against the 
Moslem njul saved his xmueipality by forcing Shihhb 
-ud-dln to retreat. 

In 1192-93 A. D., Ajmer was finally conquered by 
the ]\Ioslera3. Two years later, in 1196 A. D., the 
Anhilwar government sent succour to the Mers in uheir 
effort to reconquer Ajmer. In the battle that ensued a 
large number of Moslems were killed, and their leader 
Q,utb-ud-dln Aibak was severely wounded. The Hindus 
advanced and encamped within one ‘parsang’ from Ajmer. 
But when all their attempts were frustrated by their 


1 Ibid, p. 230. 

2 E. I., VoL IX, p. 77. • 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid, Vol. XI, p. 71. 
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enemies, a reinforcement arrived from Ghazni, enabling 
the Moslems not only to drive back the Mers but also to 
advance upon Gujarat, from which the provisions were 
supplied to the Hindu forces for the reconq[uest of 
Ajmer. ^ They easily conq[uered P&ll (Bali) and NadfLl, 
but to their disappointment, they found that the road to 
Gujarat was strongly guarded by the united forces of 
Eelha^a and I>h&rd.varsa. The description of this 
battle is given, with great elaboration of detail, by the 
Td.j-ul Ma’Asir. The writer says * that, when in 1197 A.D. 
Hhusrah, (a general under Qutb-ud din), “reached the 
lofty forts of F&li and Nandh.1, he found them 
abandoned and the abode of owls, for the people had 
fled at the approach of the Musulm&ns, and had 
collected under, their leaders B>&i Haran and B&r&bars, 
in .great numbers, at the foot of Mount Abu, and, at the 
mouth of a pass, stood ready for fight and slaughter. 
The Musulmhns did not dare to attack them in that 
strong position, especially as in that very place Sult&n 
Muhammad S&m Ghori had been wounded, and it was 
considered of bad omen to bring on another action there, 
lest a similar accident might occur to the commander.” 

"The Hindus, seeing this hesitation, and misconstru- 
ing it into cowardice and alarm, abandoning the pass, 
turned their faces towards the field of battle and the 
plain of honour and renown ; for they were persuaded 
that fear had established itself in the hearts of the 
protectors of the sacred enclosure of religion. The two 
armies stood face to face for some time, engaged in 
preparations for fight, and on the night preceding 
Sunday, the 13th of Habl'nl awwal, in a fortunate 
moment, the army of Isl&m advanced from its camps, 

1 Elliot, History of India, VoL II, p. 229. 

2 Ibid, pp, 229-23a 
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and at morn reached the position of the infidels. A 
severe action ensued, from dawn to midday, when the 
array of idolatry and damnation turned its back in flight 
from the line of battle. Most of their leaders were taken 
prisoners, and nearly fifty thousand infidels .were despat- 
ched to hell by the sword, and from the heaps of the 
slain, the hills and the plains became of one level. 
Uhl Karan effected his escape from the field.” 

The Muhammadan historian does not tell- us 
anything about the fate of DhfirfLvarsa. There is no 
doubt that he played an important part in the struggle, 
though he shared in the defeat with all the other Hindu 
forces, on account of their indiscretion in leaving' their 
most favourable strategic position at the mouth of the 
pass. After this victory the Moslems appear to have 
left Gujarat in peace for nearly a quarter of a century. 

The internal trouble, which had been sapping the 
foundations of the Caulukya empire since the accession 
of Bhima II, reached its culmination in the first quarter 
of the thirteenth century A. D., when Bhima II was 
dethroned by an usurper named Jayasimha. But, about 
this time, the most prominent figure in Gujarat was 
Viradhavala, the son of Lavanaprashda, the ruler of 
Hholka. 

This chaotic state of affairs in Gujarat quickly 
attracted the attention of Sultftn lyal-Timish (A. H. 
121^-12.36), and he advanced with an army towards 
Anhilwar. Viradhavala shouldered the whole responsi- 
bility of defending the country in this emergency, ' and 
his position was rendered the more critical by a joint 
attack on the south from the great Yfi-dava Sifighana and 
the Paramhra Devapiila In that predicament, he 

I Hammira-mada-mardana, Aiika I, and II, vide ante, 
chapter VII, p, 216. ' 
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appointed his minister Yastup&la to defend the southern 
frontier and himself set out for Harwar to check the 
progress of the Moslems. The- chiefs of Marudeda 
(Marwar), viz, Somasimha, Udayasimha and Dhd,r&var§a, 
into whose territories the armies of the Moslem general 
were marching without any let or hindrance, now allied 
themselves to him with great 'eagerness,* as did 
Bhlmasiinha, the ruler of Saur&stra. The Hammtra 
>mada-mardana gives the name of the Moslem general as 
Hammiravlva-MilacchikAra, but the Prabandha caturvi- 
mSati, more correctly, calls him Suratr&^a Maujadin, 
which is a contraction of the name of the Sult&n Mu’izz 
ud-din Bahr&m Sh4h, Shams-ud-din lyal-Timish, the 
ruler of Delhi from A. D. 1210 to 1286. 

When Viradhavala was thus rapidly advancing to 
oppose the Sult&n, he was informed that the latter was 
trying to enter Gujarat from the side of Mount Abu. ' 
He at once sent instructions to Dh&r&var^a to let the 
enemy pass southward unobstructed and then close the 
mountain-pass against their return. Dh&r&varsa acquitt- 
ed himself of his task very efficiently, and the result was 
most favourable. The Moslems, to their utter bewilder- 
ment, found themselves entrapped in the mountain-pass, 
hemmed in by Dhftrd,varsa in the rear and Yiradhavala 
in front. They sustained a heavy loss and a large 
number of their forces lost their lives in the battle. 

This war must have happened between A. D. 1229, 
the date of the beginning of the ministry -of Yastup&la 

1 ^rt-SomasimhOdayasimha-DbArA- 
varfair amibbir MarudeSa-nAthaih i 
d5fio’§ta jetom sphutam a^ta-bAhus 
tribhib sametair-abhavat prabbur nab II 8 (HammSra 
-oiada-mardana, AAka II.) 


2 Prabandha-<aturviipAati. 
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and the composition of the Hammira-mada-mardana. 
The Talwqftt -i-Msirl* tells us that in A. D. 1226, 
SiiUfjn Tyal-Timish sent a general to conquer the fort 
of Banlhambhor and, in the year following (1227 A D.) 
he himself marched against the fort of Mandu&r 
(modern ItTaiidor, in the Jodhpur State), within the 
limitr of the SiwA,lik territory. On this occasion, he 
prohahly tried to push his way further south into Marwar, 
hat was severely beaten back by the combined forces of 
Viradhavala and DhfiirflLvarsa. 

All these warlike activities, so successfully carried 
on by DIifi.rA.varsa, testify to the enormous strength and 
resources of his government. He enjoyed a long reign 
of more than fifty-four years. The dates of his 
inscriptions range from A D. 1163 to A D. 1217. If it 
is true that lyal-Timish invaded Marwar in 1227 A D., 
ns has been suggested above, then his reign must be 
taken to have ended after that date. 

praiilAdana. 

There is no definite evidence to jivove that Db&rA- 
varsa was succeeded by this younger brother Frahl&dana, 
The FfitanarAya^a inscription, issued at the end of the 
thirteenth century, does not mention his name, and 
describes Somasimha as the successor of Dh&rftvarsa. 
The Somasaubhftgya, composed in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century A. P.i describes Frahlddana as the lord 
of Arbudfl,cala. • The prince was certainly an old man 
at the time of his accession, if indeed he outlived his 
brother and succeeded him at all. In his youth he was 
a good general, and we have already seen 'how, by his 
soldierly valour, he saved the Gaulukya sovereignty 

X Elliot, History of India, Vol II, pp. 

2 Op. cit., v. 13. 
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from destraction, when the Gahilas shattered the forces 
of Ajayap&la. But more than his achievements in war 
was to be estimated his devotion to learning. The Mount 
Abu inscription^ * of the reign of Bh&r&varsa, dated 1209 
A. B., describes him as a prince expert in all the fine 
arts and useful sciences. The Mount Abu inscription, 
in the temple of Nemin&tba, dated 1280 A. D., speaks 
of his high culture and learning. The poet SomeSvara, 
who composed that record, says — “I am not certain 
whether it is the goddess sprung from the lotus-seats 
(Brahm&)or the celestial cow, granting (every) wish 
that has come to earth in the form of Prahl&dana. * The 
same author writes in his Ktrtikaumudi ^ that 
Prahl&dana, by composing some pleasant stories, again 
delighted the goddess of learning, who was afflicted 
with sorrow on the passing* away of Bhoja and Munja. 
The prince produced a number of literary works The 
^ftrUgadhara-paddhati, a oolleotion of elegant extracts, 
written in the fourteenth century A. B., contains some 
of his compositions. Jalhai^a’s Sfiktimukt&vali also 
quotes some of his vemes. He composed a vyfiyoga 
or drama in one act, * entitled "PArtha-parAkrama,” the 

1 sad-darfiana-avalamvana (darlan &vlambana)-stambha 
-sakala — ^kali)U-kovid~kuai&ra— ^ru— ^ri — Frahl&danadeve 
yauvar&jye sati ity evam k&Ie Ked&rar&6in& nisp&ditam 
idam ktrttanam | (I. A., Vol. XI, p. 222.) 

2 Devt saroj&sana-5ambhav& kim kAmapradS kim sura 
-saurabheyt FrahlAdanAk&ra-dhar& dhar&yAm AyAtavaty 
e^a na nificayo me g 

(v. 39.) E. I., Vol. VIII, pp. 211, 216. 

3 ^ri-FrahlAdanadevo’bhAd dvitayena prasiddhimAn | 
putratvena SarasavatyAh patitvena jaya-firiyab n 14. 
^ri-Bhoja-MufijA-dubkhArtA ramyAm vartayatA kathAm | 
FrahlAdanena sAhlAdA puna§ cakre Sarasvati || 15. sarga I.j 

4 Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. IV. 
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in-'in oC which i*! the epic hero Arjiina’s exploit 
of r**'" ”»‘riti:r Ih-' rows of the kiii/r VirAta by coinplofoly 
!hc Kaunvas. It wa«5 first sUagcd at the court 
<’1 D'-.’-’-.'iv'irPi, on the occasion of the investiture of the 
i'o't Ai -.l 'svara with the sacred thread.* 

J’r.-.hlftdana was also famous for his munificence. 
i5'im'"^v ira's Snrathotsava * relates that philanthropic 
artiviti-’- coaled with the di'alh of PrahlAdaiia. 

PrahlAdanapurn, the modern Palau pur, the hcad- 
qu'irtcrs of the subdivision of the same name in Gujarat, 
nj mib's south of Afount Aim, was founded by this 
priiici-. He erected there a .Taina temple called PArlha- 
vibAra. The Upadesj-taraijgiiji relates a story in 
conn»*»?tion with the foundation of this temple. One 
day, I’rihlednna, the lord of ArbudAcala, melted down a 
Xaitn bra*" image and made a bull t»ut of the metal for 
Acde^'an MahA'b'va. Inconsequence of this act of 
desecration In* was attacked with lopro*}', and his king- 
dom wi« u‘'ijrped by his relations. After this, as ho 
wa-. waTidering from country to country, ho happened to 
nic'd with J^jladhavalAcAryn, and related to him the cause 
<tf hi« distress. The .Taina teacher told him that the only 
jiv-ins of his recovery lay in acquiring religions merit 
by erecting numerous templc.s and images of the Jainn 
god®. The prince accordingly, laid the foundation of 
the temple of PAlhavihAra and enshrined in it a golden 
image of PArsvnnAthn. He often found much dolight 

r StliApnl:ah Tan na JAiic bliagaviitnli •^'rimad-Aralctlvara 
-devasya pavitrakAropana-parvani kenApi rfipakcnAdya 
pramoflaniyak .sabliAsatlnk i 
Natali Arya ! tad ctad atuIa*p'irAkrama>rRtnatl:AritA);Iii!a 
-BhAratasya t^ri'DiiArAvar^asya par^.idA prahitain patrakain 
(ibid., pp, 1-2.). 

2 i§ri-l*rah]Adanam antarcria viratani x'ifivopakAra-vrotam | 
(sarga I, v. 52.) 
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in gazing at that god through the window of the shrine. 
He was soon cured of his disease, and passed the 
remainder of his life in observing the rules of the Jaina 
religion. This story is also narrated in the Commentary 
on the Hlrasaubhfigya, " but we have now no other 
evidence of its truth. 

The earliest reference to Frahl&danapura occurs in 
the prasasti of the Atimuktacaritra of FAngiabhadra, 
composed in Sam. 1282=1225 A. D. * Yastup&la, when 
on pilgrimage to Mount Abu, worshipped F&rsvanhtha 
in the Fdlhavih&ra in Frahlddanapura, and installed 
there an image of Nemin&tha. 

The Samard, B&su, a hook written about Sam. 1371 = 
1314f A. D., refers to F&lhaoapura and F&lhavihhra, ^ and 
the SomasaubhlLgya, a work composed at the end of the 
fifteenth century A. D., praises Frahlfidana very highly 
for the foundation of the above city and the temple. * 

1 Op. cit, Canto I, Verses 69-128. 

2 iSrfmat-Prahl&dana-pura-vare Ffiroabhadro ganir drAk 
fii§yah Sriaiaj-Jina-pati guroS cAru cakre car! tram I 
citttAficaryam vijaya-tanayasyAtimuktasya sAdhor 
dvy-astArkkAbde 1282' diti sura-gurau kArtike pAr^am- 

AsyAm II 

3 Vs. lo-ii. 

4 PrablAdana-ksiti-patir dyupatir mahobbih l§ri-ArbudAcala 

-vibbuh as babbAva pArvam | 
tena svanAma-viditam dita-pApa-tApaip sarpstbApitam 
puram idam mudita-prajAdbyam H 13 
tatraifa bbAmi-ramaQt-ramagtya-bAram spbAram vibAram 
, samaip samakArayac ca 

svSyAkbyayA pravara rai-kapi-Air^a sAra-prAkAra-gopura- 
mabardbiparArdba-Aobbam g 14 n 
samyag-djAAm'.viracitAdbhuta-citta-Aaitye caitye pba^A- 
ma^i-nirasta-tamah-samAbam | 
vighnopaAAnti-karagam Aarainam AritAnAm Art-PArAva- 
bimbam a^Iambam ati$t(h)i pac ca U 15 
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Thus it appears that Prahlhdana lived long in the 
memory of the people on account of his literary and 
architectural labours. 


SOMASIMHA. 

Somasiinha, the son of Dhhr&vaTsa, succeeded his 
uncle Prahl&dana on the throne in the second quarter of 
the thirteenth century A. D. Three inscriptions of his 
reign have been discovered. Two of them are engraved 
on the wall of the temple of Nemin&tha on Mount Abu. ^ 
Their object is to record that in the month of Phhlguna, 
in Sam, 1287 “February 1230 A. D. when Bhlmadeva (II) 
was on the throne of Anahilapura and Mahhmai;^ale£vara 
Edjakula Somasimha, son of Dhhrhvarsa, was ruling 
in Mount Abu, Tejabpd.la, the minister of Ytradhavala, 
built in the village of Beulavh^, on the top of Mount 
Abu, this temple of the holy ITeminhtha, called Lhnia- 
simhavasahikh. It was erected to increase the religious 
merit of his wife Anupamadevl and his son LuQasimha. 
It is further stated that the mahftr&jakula Somasimha 
made a grant of the village of Pavh^l, in Yhhirahadl, 
for the maintenance of this temple. The trustees for 
the temple were Somasiipha, his son Krsjoia, and many 
other personages of the Arbuda country. 

Of the localities mentioned above, Deulavh^il is to 
be identified with the modern village of Dilwara, on 
Mount Abu. 

The third inscription” was found at Nana, in the 
Jodhpur State, Bajputana. It is dated Sam. 1290“ 
1233 A. D. It records that, in the reign of Mah&rfijh- 

1 E. I., Vol. VIII, pp. 208 seq, 

2 A S. I., 1907-8, p. 226. 


41 
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dhir&ja-Somasiinliadeva, the village of N&naka was 
owned by a person who was a favourite of the Yuvardja 
Slanhhdadeva. Nd.naka is evidently the modern village 
of Nana, where the record was found. 

Our knowledge about Somasimha’s career is very 
scanty. He was liberal to the Brahmans, and remitted 
their taxes. * He had a great devotion to learning. He 
is said to have inherited bravery from his father, learning 
from his paternal uncle, and liberality from them both. ’ 

K^gNARljA. 

t 

Somasimha was succeeded by his son Hrsnar&ja, 
during whose jeign Mount Abu seems to have seen 
conq^uered and annexed for a time to the Guhila kingdom 
ofMewar. An inscription, ^ dated Sam. 13^2=1285 A. D., 
discovered in the wall of a shrine, called the *matha’ 
of 'Fhjftri B&b&*,to the south of the temple of AcaleSvara, 
proves that Mount Abu was at that time under the 
suzerainty of the Guhila Samarasimha, His governor 
of this newly annexed province seems to have been 
Jaitrakaroa. 

pratApasimha. 

Krgflar&ja’s son and successor was PratApasinaha, 
who was an intrepid warrior. He probably with the 
assistance of the Vfilghelas of Dholk rgained OandrAvati 
by overthrowing Jaitrakar^a. The Ffttanflrhya^a iuscrip- 

1 E. I., Vol. VIII, p. an, v. 41 . 

2 Dhftrivaiva-suto ’yam jayati SrS-Somasimba-devo yah I 
pitftab fauraip vidyftm pityvyakftd dftnam ubhayato jagyhe n 

Ibid., V. 40. 

3 Prakrit and Sanskrit inscription of Kathy war, p.84. 
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fcion glorifies him for this brilliant achievement. ' But, 
though Prat&pasimha regained his paternal throne, he 
had by this time lost much of his princely authority, 
and now became a subordinate of Yisaladeva, sou of 
Bhftdadeva, a governor of YfkghelA, S&ra&gadeva of 
Anhilwar, 

An inscription ‘ of Fratd,pasimha*s reign has been 
discovered in the temple of PfLtanft.rfl,yai3La, near Girwar, 
about four miles west of MadhusfLdana, in the Sirohi 
State. It records that in the victorious reign of 
Yisaladeva, son of Bhhdadeva, when Prathpasimha was 
ruling in OandrAvatl, Pratfipasimha’s minister Delha^a, 
resident of the village of Grivi4a, caused the temple 
of PattanfirfiLyaqLa to ~be repaired, between the month 
of Ai^vina, Sam. 1343 and that of Jyestha, Sam. 1344 
( = October 128G and May 1287). The people of the 
neighbouring villages made the following donation for 
the maintenance of the temple : — 

(a) One donakhrl and a field in the village of Gha- 
nhra, from BevaclH MelUka, son of Sobhita. 

(b) A dhimadfb in the village of KhimHuli from 
Bhjaputra Yiraphla, son of Yihala. 

(o) Eight seers of corn from each arahatta and two 
seers from each dhima^u and one seer of grain 
from each plough in the village of Khlhai^v&4&> 
and from the villagers of Auli. 


I Fradyutnna-kalpo ’jani ycna sa Sri-Frat'lpasimlio'ri- 
kariipdra-simhah 11 17 1 

KAmatn pramathya samare jagad-ekaviras tarn Jaitrakarn- 
nam iha Kargnam ive’mdra-sunub { 
CandrAvatim para-kulodadhi-dfira-magnAm urwtm varAha 
iva yah sahasoddadh&ra n 18 

(I. A.,VoLXLV,p. 78). 


2 ibid, p. 77. 
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(d) Ten drammas from each of these villages, from 
Nu^imala, son of Gnhila. 

(e) The revenue of the Golapikh, in the village of 
Ma^&uli, for twelve ek&dasis, and the export duty 
of Gandrhvati, from the E&japutra G^imgfL 
(Git&gu) and Karmasiinha. 

The inscription attributes the installation there of 
this god FattanArhya^a to the epic hero E&ma. He is 
said to have established the god ^uddhelvaradeva near 
Ahu, after having proved Sith*s purity by means of the 
fire-ordeal. 

About this time, the Chhamhnas of Ea^astambha- 
pura led an expedition against Mount Abu, in the course 
of their southern march. Their great king, Hammira 
(1288-1301 A, H.), launched a series of campaigns 
against the neighbouring Hindu chiefs. The Hammira 
-mahhk&vya relates that ’’ the king, in the course of his 
'digvijaya*, ravaged the country of Mewar and reached 
Mount Abu, whose ruler, although he was famous for 
his military skill, submitted to him. He halted for 
some time on Mount Abu, worshipped in- the temple 
of i^ahhadeva, and, having bathed in the holy Mand&- 
kini, paid his devotion to Acalesvara. The Abu king, 
here referred to, may have been Prat&pasimha. He 
probably did not long survive this event, and died appa- 
rently without male issue. 

Vlsala, the Viceroy of the V&ghel&s over the nor- 
thern part of the Gujarat empire, then brought Mount 
Abu under his direct control, and made Oandr&vati his 
capital. An inscription ” from Abu, dated Saip. 1350= 
1293 A D., relates that Yisala governed eighteen 

1 I. A., Vol. VIII, p. 64, 

2 Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVI, p. 311. 
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hundred mai^dalas from his residence at Gandr&vati, 
under the suzerainty of Sft,raiLgadeva of Anahilapura. 

Eut the province did not long remain under the 
sway of the VAghelAs, whose authority became totally 
extinct at the close of the thirteenth century. In 
1297 A. D., Alaf Kh5.n, the brother of the Sult&n 
Alh-ud-dln Khilji, wrested Gujarat from Elangia, the 
successor of Sd^rai^adeva, and established there the 
supremacy of tlie Moslems. * During this period of 
unrest, the G&ham&uas of Nadol took possession of 
Mount Abu and incorporated the province into their 
territory. The Hilount Abu inscription * of the G&hara&na 
Luiitigadeva, dated Sam. 1877 » 1320 A. D., relates that 
the king conquered Gandr&vatt, and ruled over the 
territory of Arbuda. " 

Thus we And that the Farainhra family at Gandr&vatl 
lost its political power about the same time as the 
imperial house at Dhhr4. A short review of this 
chapter will show that, though this junior branch of 
rulers owed their territory and throne to the main 
family at Dharh, they subsequently severed all political 
relations with it, under adverse circumstances. The 
resources of their government were not such as to 
enable them to maintain their independence against 
foreign invasions, and thus, when the government of 
Malwa sulfered a temporary degeneration after the death 
of Bhoja, the Abu princes had no other alternative but 
to submit to the mighty force of the Gaulukya Bbtma. 
Henceforward, they always kept up friendly relations 
with the Gujarat dynasty by acknowledging its supreme 
authority. They helped its rulers on many occasions 
with strong military forces, and on more than one 

1 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Fart I, p. 205. 

2 Dvy&sraya, i6th sarga, v. 38, p. zSy. 
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occasion saved it from complete destruction. They were 
the gate-keepers of the Gujarat empire, and successfully 
defended their position from the onslaught of the 
foreigners. One most noticeable feature of their long 
career is that they are never found to have assisted 
the Caulukyas in their protracted war with the Param^ras 
of Malwa. Holding a subordinate position and ruling 
over a small territory, they yet figured very prominently 
in the political arena of this period, and deserve credit 
for their magnificent achievements. The main cause 
of their downfall was the invasion of the Guhilas of 
Mewar and the C^ham^nas of Ranastambhapura, who 
gave a fatal blow to their governmental power. 


THE SOCIAL, RELIGIOUS AND ARCFIITECTURAL 

PIISTORY. 

A brief note will be made below of the social, religi- 
ous and architectural history of Mount Abu under the 
rule of these Paramto princes. 

Mount Abu lies in 2di°36’ N. and 72°4 j 3’ E,, seventeen 
miles north-west of Abu station, on the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway. It is di,000 feet above sea-level, and its 
summit is crowned with a plateau about 12 miles long 
and about 3 miles broad, and is rendered very charming 
by its admirable scenery. The rivers Banas and Manda- 
kini pass through it, and the Nakhi Talao (lake), half a 
mile long and a quarter of a mile broad, adds greatly to 
the beauty of the place. Hemacandra, who was a 
contemporary of Yasodhavala and Dh&,iAvarsa, tells us 
that" the Arbuda country, over which the Param^ras 
ruled, contained eighteen hundred villages, but of these 


I DvyOSraya, i6th sarga, v, 38, p. 287. 
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we know only the following from the contemporary 
records hitherto discovered : 


Name of Village 

(1) Rohedfl, 

(2) Ylhala 

Modebn equivalent 

(3) Bhundipadra ... 

(4.) Phulahall 

(5) VSLsana 

(6) S&va4avrddha 

... Bharund 

(7) Ajaharl 

... Ajari 

(8) Sahilav^bdd, 

(9) Kumhh&ranuli 
(10) Mhgavkdl 

... Selwara, 8^ miles W. 
N. W. of Bilwara. 

(11) Mthadall 

(12) RuriktLbhukti 

... Hathar. 

(13) Grivi4a 

(14) Ghan&ra 
(16) Khim&uli 

(16) lull 

(17) Elanakhala 

... Qirwar. 

(18) Deulavfi4& 

(19) Davfilnl in V&hirahadi 

(20) ^lim&t&mahabn 

... Delwara. 

(21) Ibuya 

... Abu, H miles S. W. 


of Bilwara, 

(22) Ora.s& 

... Oria, 3 miles N. E. of 
Bilwara. 

(23) trtt&racha 

... Utraj, 5^ miles N. E. 
of Bilwara. 

(24) Sihara 

... Sera, 8 miles N. E. of 
Bilwara. 

(25) S6.1a 

... Salgaon, 1 mile E, S. 
E. of Bilwara. 
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Name oe Village Modern equivalent 

(26) Hethaunii ... ... Hetamji, 2 miles S. of 

Dilwara. 

( 27 ) ikhi 

(28) Kotadi ... ... Kotra, 7 miles E. of 

Dilwara. 

(29) Bh^libh&,d^ 

(30) Umbaraniki ... ... Umarni, 7 miles S. S. 

W. of Dilwara. 

(31) Sarauli 

(32) K^sahrada ... ... Kayadra. 

(33) Dhauli ... ... Dhauli, 8^ miles 'W. S. 

W. of Dilwara. 

(34) Mundasthala ... ... Murthala, 8-| miles S. 

S. E. of Dilwara. 

(35) Philini 

(36) Haud&,udr5; 

(37) Gad^hada ... ... Gadara, 11 miles S. S. 

W. of Dilwara. 

(38) Madauli 

(39) K^lhanav5,d^ 

(40) Khim5,uli 

Of the cities or towns the following are known to us : 

(1) Oandrfbvati 

(2) PrahlManapura 

(3) Vatapura 

The residents of all these villages followed either the 
Hindu or the Jaina religion. The Brahmans were 
divided into various Gotras, some of which were — 

Atreya, 

K5,syapa, 

S5,n.dilya, 

Garga, etc., 


I J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXIII, p. 76 ; I. A., Vol. XLV, p. 80 . 
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and a section known as “Genii’*. * 0£ the Ksatriya and 
the other castes, the following families are known : — 

(a) H&thundi of the EAthor tribe. * 

(b) Derada— a branch of the GAham&nas. > 

(e) PrkgvAta, 

(c) tfesavalAs or OisavAlas. 

(e) ^rimAlas. 

(f) Dharkatas. 

(g) PratihAra Eajpiite. * 

The Bhlls, who were aboriginals, formed an important 
section of the population. > Their chief oconpations were 
the cultivation of the soil, painting and gambling, ‘ and 
they sometimes acted as guides in the hilly tracts. 

In every village there were fields for cultivation and 
pasturelands for grazing cattle. ' Barley and rice were 
the chief crops of the fields. ” The country possessed a 
large number of beautiful forests. ’ There were mines 
yielding various kinds of mineral products, the chief of 
which were jewels and precious stones. " The dramma 
was one of the coins in their ourrenoy system. ” 

The people were rich and healthy. The country was 
seldom visited by famine, and there were few diseases 
among the population. The climate was cold, and the 
people wore lions’ skins” againsts its rigour. They 

1 E.I.,Vol.VIII,p. zo6. 

2 I. A., VoL LVI, p. 51. 

3 Ibid.,Vol.XLV,p.77. 

4 E. L, VoL VIII, p. 206. 

5 Dvy&firaya, i6th sarga. 

6 Ibid. 

7 I. A., VoL XLIII, p. 193. 

8 DvyOSraya, i6th sarga. v. 60. 

9 Ibid., V, 54, p. 299. 

10 Ibid., V. 53. 

XI I. A.,VoLXLV,p.8a 

X2 Dvyfisraya, i6th sarga, vs. 51-52. 
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enjoyed a very happy existence. Sometimes' they 
undertook corporate work for the welfare of the villagers. 
A number of the inhabitants of the village of 
Bhundipadra united in contributing various sums of 
money for the construction of a step-well, with the object 
of providing pure drinking water for the people of the 
locality. The donors are described as realising that one 
can remain alive even for a month without food, but that 
without water none can survive even for a day and a 
night. * 

Tll& Faram^ra princes were assisted in the adminis- 
tration of the country by their ministers. The TalAras 
were executive ofS.cers, whose duty was to maintain peace 
and order in the villages. “ 

In the middle of the twelfth century A. D., the 
annual income of the government was one lakh of coins, 
out of which the tributes to the Oaulukya sovereigns 
of Gujarat ^ had to be paid. 

RELIGION. 

During this period, both Brahmanism and Jainism 
flourished vigorously in this country. The people believed 
that Mount Abu had been enjoying the honour of being a 
great place of pilgrimage from the time of the Yedas. 
It was regarded as an abode of the Vedio rsis Yasistha 
and YiSvftmitra. 

BRAHMANISM. 

The followers of the Brahmanical religion were 
devout worshippers of Siva and the Sun (Bh&nu). 

1 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXIII, p. 76 . 

2 I. A, Vol. LVI, p. 13. 

3 DvyftSraya, x6th sarga, v. 63, p. 303. 
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Bhatt&raka Yisala Udradamaka ' was onoe the &c&rya 
of ^ivadharma. Vatapura was a prosperous town, 
inhabited by a large number of musicians, heroes and 
warriors. ® Here all the inhabitants, together with the 
Brahmans, were devotees of Bhhnu. ® The people wor- 
shipped Siva under various names -viz Kotesvara, 
Atulan&tha, Eanakhalan&tha, SAlap&^i, Eanakhala Sam- 
bhu* and EidseSvara. ^ The Gods Nd>rhyaagya, Yarupa, 
Ganesa and the Goddess Sarasvati were also invoked and 
worshipped. * Special reverence was shown to Brahmans 
and cows. It was generally believed that any act of 
piety done to them opened to one the gate of Heaven, 
while, (pe7' contra^ to. kill a Brahman was considered 
the most heinous of crimes. In the forest Sindhuk& and 
other Devls were believed to have dwelt. People from 
foreign countries assembled there every year to celebrate 
^ii-HA.tA.’s festival. ' The government spent a vast sum 
of money annusilly on the celebration of ^rt Devi’s 
festival. ® 

JAINISM. 

Jainism seems to have found a strong footing in 
Mount Abu from the beginning of the eleventh century 
A. D., when Yimala, a devout follower of Arhat, obtained 
for a short period the viceroyalty of the province. The 

X I. A., Vol. XLIII, p. 193. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 15, V. 24. 

3 Ibid. 

4 I. A., Vol. XI, p. 222. 

5 Ibid., Vol. LVI, p, SI. 

6 J. Bo. Br., Vol, XXLII, p. 75 i 1. A, Vol. XLIII, p. 193 J 
VoL XLV, p. 79. 

7 Dvy&Sraya, i6th sarga, v. 54. 

8 Ibid. 
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Upadeilatai'aAginl relates that the prince Frahl&dana 
became in the latter part of his life a convert to the 
Jaina faith. His nephew Somasiinha showed his 
liberality to the Jainas by granting a village for the 
maintenance of the temple of Heminhtha. The Jainas 
worshipped there A.din&tha, Nemin&tha, i^abbadeva, 
lSd.ntind.tha and Arandtha * 

In later periods, the parity of Mount Abu seems 
to have been tainted by the penetration of some evil 
elements. The great poet Somesvara describes it as 
an abode of vice and virtue, He says " There is 
this Arbuda, the peak of a range of mountain, the son 
of the mountain that is the father-in-law of the 
husband of Gauri, who, carrying the Manddkini on 
his top plaited round with clouds, personates the moon- 
bearer (whose) brother-in-law (he is), (as the latter 
carries the GaAgd on his head covered with thick braids.) 

"In one place on this (mountain) love enters even 
him who strives after deliverances, when he beholds .the 
lovely women enjoying themselves ; in the another 
even the mind of a frivolous man becomes indifferent 
to the world, when he sees the line of sanctuaries to be 
visited by ascetics.” 

Both the Hindus and the Jainas recorded their 
devotion to their respective faiths by laying the founda- 
tion of numerous magnificent temples. Deuka, Ndga, > 
Hhdresvara, Deua, Lahampadra, * Fdlhaoa, ^ Gddadeva ^ 
and Gandre^vara' were among the architects of this 

I Asiatic Researches, VoL XVI, p. 312. 

a E. I.,VoL VIII, p.215. 

3 Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 12. 

4 J. Bo. Br., Vol. XXIII, p. yy. 

5 I. A, Vol. XI, p. 222. 

6 Ibid., Vol. LVI, p. 12. 

y E. I.. Vol. VIII, p. 219. 
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period. There 'n'ero the temples of Yasistha and Acales- 
vara Slah.^deva. * In Yatanagara LHhinl Devi, the sister 
of PiirnnpAla, repaired an ancient temple of the sun, and 
founded a tank close to it. * In 1209 A. D. Kedhrardsi, 
a resident of Ujjain, bnilt two large temples of ^Alap&^i 
and renovated the temples of Kotesvara and Atulan&tha, 
in the holy place of Kanakhala. He also pared the 
interior of that place of pilgrimage with large stone slabs 
and surrounded it with high walls. ^ A row of pillars of 
black stone was erected by him in the mai^idapa of the 
temple of Kanakhala Hamblin. His sister klokgesvarl 
also built- there a temple of Siva. The temple of Patta- 
nhrhyaiia, near Girwar, which was restored by the 
minister Delha^ia, seems to have been a work of that 
period. 

The Jainas mostly limited their architectural activi- 
ties to Dilwara on !Mount Abu. They built there many 
fane.s, two of which doseive our special attention. Both 
of them are constructed of white marble, and their chief 
characteristic lies in their domes, which introduced a now 
style into ancient Indian architecture. 

The first was built by Yimala, a viceroy of the 
Oaulukya Bhtina I, in 1031 A. D. ^ In the centre of its 
courtyard there is a cross legged image of ]^sabhanfi,tha 
or Adin&tha in a cell which terminates in a pyramidal 
roof. In front of this is a manclapa, which is faced by a 
large portico, surmounted by a dome resting on eight 
pillars. All of them are enclosed in a courtyard, 128 ft. 
by 76 ft. inside, surrounded by a double clonnado of 
smaller pillars, forming porticoes to a range of cells, 

1 DvyASraya, i6th sarga, v. 49. 

2 E. I., Vol. IX, p. 12. 

3 I. A., Vol. XI, pp. 221-222. 

4 E. I., Vol. IX, pp. 155 seq. 
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fifty-t\ro in number. * Baoh cell contains a cross-legged 
image of Jina. The entrance to the courtyard is through 
a domed portico, supported by six pillars, in front of 
which is a square building. Inside this square building 
are ten statues of human figures representing Yimala 
and his family, mounted on an equal number of 
elephants. 

The style of the second temple, built, in 1230 A. B.’ 
by Tejabp&la, a minister of VfitghelfL Vlradhavala, is 
similar to that of the preceding one, but with divergences 
of detail Here Tejabp&la’s family stands just behind 
the shrine, in the courtyard, separated from the rest by 
a pierced screen of open tracery. The Mount Abu ins- 
cription relates that^ “the minister Tejabp£i>la, a moon 
on earth, erected the temple of the lord Nemi, which 
shines by lines of stones as white as conch-shells, (and) 
is resplendent like moon and jasmine flower, a lofty hall 
(ma^^4apa) in front (of it), fifty-two shrines for the best 
of the Jinas on the sides of it, and a seat (bal&naka) in 
the front.” 

Externally, both the temples are very simple in form 
but, in the interior, the pillars and the dome are lavishly 
adorned with decorative designs. In the centre of the 
dome there is a pendant of superb excellence, at the 
base of which, on brackets round the circumference, 
stand sixteen four-armed female figures of Vidy&devl 
(the goddess of knowledge). The roofs of the corridor 
also are beautified with graceful floral designs. Mr. 
Bergusson remarks that* "the whole is in white 

1 The History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, by 
Fergusson, Vol. II, p. 38. 

2 E. I., Vol. VIII, p. ai8. 

3 Ibid. 

4 The History of Indian and Eastern Arcbitcture, Vol. II, 
P-41. 
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marble, and finished with a delicacy o£ detail and 
appropriateness of ornament which is probably unsur- 
passed by any similar example to be found anywhere 
else. Those introduced by the Gothic architects in Henry 
Yll’s chapel at Westminister, or at Oxford, are coarse 
and clumsy in comparison.** 

Gandrhvati, the capital of the Paramhra princes, was 
a city of great importance. It is bounded on the east by 
the hills, on the south by the river Sivalan, and on the 
north-west by the river Banas. In ancient times the 
city contained innumerable temples of great magnificence 
but they are now in complete ruins. Scores of mounds 
of bricks, that formed the foundations of these old 
temples, and fragments of marble and stone are found 
all over its ancient site. An old Brahmanio temple still 
stands there in a comparatively perfect state of preserva- 
tion. It is built entirely of white marble, and is one of 
the best specimens of Brahmanio architecture. It is 
profusely decorated, and its designs are graceful. It 
contains one hundred and thirty-eight images, the 
smallest being placed in niches. The principal figures 
are a three-headed statue, with a female seated on his 
knee, sitting in a car with a large goose in front ; ^iva 
with twenty arras; Bhairava with twenty arms, one 
holding a human head by the hair ; a victim lying dead, 
with a nymph on each side, one of whom appears to be 
drinking the blood falling from the head ; dancing 
nymphs with garlands and musical instruments. ‘ 

The prince Prahlhdana also founded a temple of Jina 
Phrsvanfiitha in Palanpur. * 


1 Archaeological Survey of Western India, Burgess and 
Cousens, Vol. IX, pp 96 ff. 

2 Vide ante, p^ 319. 
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Oar information regarding the literary activities of 
the people of Mount Abu daring the period under 
review is scanty. Hemacandra relates that Mount Abu 
was a centre of Sanskrit learning to which scholars from 
different parts of India came for study.’ Prince 
Prahl^dana, as we have already said, was a great poet, 
and wrote a drama entitled “Pdxtha-par&krama.” 



OHAPTER-X. 

THE PARAMlRAS OF VlGApA, BHINMAL, 
ANDJALOR. 

vAgada branch. 

The modem states of Banswara and Dungarpur lie on 
the southern border of Bajputana, In anoient times 
both these territories went by the common name of 
Ydgada, * and were ruled over for a long time by a junior 
branch of the Faramdras, who held the country as feud- 
atories of the imperial- house of Bh&rA.. The modern 
village of Arthuna, about S8 miles west of Banswara, 
contains the ruins of an old and extensive city. There 
are also remains of about a dozen Hindu and Jaina 
temples. According to local tradition, the place was 
anciently known as Amardvatt. It appears to have been 
the head-quarters of the province during the rule of the 
Faramdras. The Faramdra princes of Ydgada were 
descendants of pambarasimha, the younger son of 
Upendra-XrSQardja. • 

The earliest known ruler of the family is Dhanika,’ 
who flourished in the middle of the tenth century A. B., 
and built the temple of Bhanedvara near Mahdkdla, in 
Ujjain.^ His successor was Gacca, also known as Xakka 
or Xadka,s a contemporary of Siyaka-Harsa of Malwa 
(948-972 A. B.). Oaooa was a brave warrior. He accom- 
panied the armies of Siyaka in their march against the 

1 Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol, XI, p. 380. 

2 E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 304. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XXI, p. 47. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., Vol. XIV, p. age. 
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E&§trakAta Elhottiga of M&nyakheta. In the battle, 
which took place at Ehalighatta, on the hank of the 
Narmada, Caeca showed his wonderful valour, and died 
fighting bravely. The Arthuna inscription, while record- 
ing his princely qualities, relates that ” “Mounted upon 
his elephant*s back, on every side with showers of arrows 
shattering the host of the lord of EarQ&ta upon the banks 
of the Narmad&, slaying thus the foes of the blest king 
^riharsa, the lord of MAlava, he went to heaven, a 
valiant warrior, worshipping with the lotuses of the eyes 
of the ladies of the Gods.** 

The Fanhera inscription ” gives us the same informa- 
tion, and adds to it the name of the place, Khalighatta 
on the Narmada, where the battle was fought. Khali- 
ghatta still retains its ancient name. It is a ford on the 
Narmada. 

Caeca was succeeded by Cani^apa, who was followed 
by Satyar&ja. Satyarlija was a contemporary of the 
great Bhoja of Dh&rd., and fought on his behalf against 
the Caulukyas of Gujarat. ^ The Fanhera inscription * 
records his victory over the Gurjaras and he is said to 
have received fortune from Bhoja. It may be that he 
took a prominent part in sacking Anhilwar with Kula- 
candra, the general of Bhoja. He married a C&bam&na 
princess named BAjasrl, * and had two sons, LimbarfLja 
and Maodana or Maodalika, of whom the former succeeded 

1 Aradho gaja-piatha vahuta ( iUiata ? )-sa ( fia )r-flsarai ra^e 
sarvvatab Karppa^adhipater wa( bba )lara vidalayams tan Nar- 
madftyas tate SrMSriharsa nrpasya Mfilava-pateb krtvS tathari- 
k^ayam yab svarggam subhajo yayau sura-vadhA-netrotpalair 
arccitab 11 v. 19. (E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 299). 

3 Ibid , Vol. XXI, p. 42. 

3 ibid., p. 47. 

4 Ibid. 

$ Ibid, 
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him on the throne, to be followed later by Ma^dalihai 
who was a feudatory of the king Jayasimha of Malwa 
(1056=1069 A. D.). An inscription * of hfe reign, now 
unfortunately broken in pieces, has been found engraved 
on a slab, built into the wall of the temple of Maoda- 
le^vara Mah&deva, at Fanhera in the Banswara State. 
It is dated Y. S. 1116=1059 A. D., and relates that the 
prince erected a temple of ^iva, known as Maodalesvara 
at F&sulhkhetaka, and granted some lands in the villages 
of Nattap&taka, Fd.nd,chi, and Ma:q.daladraha for its main- 
tenance. It is obvious that Phsul&khetaka was the 
ancient name of the modem Fanhera, and the temple 
in which the stone was discovered is the same as that 
erected by the princs. Nattap&taka is to be identified 
with Natawara, Fd,nd.ohi with Fanasi, and Ma^daladraha 
with Madalda, all situated in the neighbourhood of 
Fanhera. 

The Arthuna inscriptidn deVotes as many as twenty 
verses to the commemoration of Maoidallka’s princely 
q[aalities. * But nothing in particular can be gleaned 
from them. Yerse 30 narrates that he increased his 
fortune by baffiing the hostile action of his enemy. 
That he was a great warrior admits of no doubt. The 
Fanhera inscription ^ records that he captured in battle 
the commander EAnha, together with all his horses and 
elephants, and handed them over to Jayasimha. The 
King on whose behalf Kanha fought this battle can not 
be Identified. 

Maudallka was famous for his liberality. He built 
a town and adorned it with white houses and gardens ; * 

1 E.I.,Vol.XXI,p.47. 

2 Ibid., Vol. XIV, pp. 305-307. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XXI, p. 48. 

4lbid.,Vol.XIV,p.3io. 
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he also established the following imposts for the 
maintenance of the temple of the god ^ Map.dalesvara 
near Arthuna. 

“On every ‘bharaka* of cocoanuts, one fruit ; on each 
‘mfitaka’ of salt, a ‘mlinaka* ; from every thousand 
arecanuts, one nut ; on every ghataka of butter and 
sesam oil, one palikA 

On each kotikh of clothing fabric were assigned one 
and a half rdpakas ; on a jMa, two pdlakas. 

Eor each house of the traders in the local bazaar was 
assigned by him a dramma on the Caitra festival and on 
the festival of the sacred thread. 

On the shops of the braziers was likewise imposed a 
dramma for the month, on (each) vumvaka of the 
distillers four rdpakas. 

On every house of the whole population a dramma, 
on the gambling (house) two rdpakas. 

On each lagad& were Assigned two santas, on each 
karsa of oil a p&uaka ; on each load of cattle-fodder a 
vrsa-viinsopaka. 

A dramma on each traders* association. 

On a pile of sugar a dramma, on a water-wheel a 
h&raka of barley. 

On a clear twenty (packs) of loaded grain one 
bharaka, and on a bharaka (of the same) one chaAga. 

One citron from each lagadfb, and the v&pa from a 
mdtaka of barley, and likewise on Atavika.’* 

Maudalika was succeeded by his son C&mmgidard.ja. 
Eour inscriptions of his reign have been discovered. 

The first * was found on the right side of the dikhara* 
of the temple of Maudalesvara Mahfideva, about a Twila 
to the east of Arthuna, Its object is to record that, in 

1 E. I., Vol. XIV, pp. 3C9-10. 

2 Ibid., Vol XIV,p.a9S. 
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Sam 1136=1079 A. !D., C&miugL^r&ja repaired the 
temple of Ma^^alesa. He confirmed the arrangement 
made by his father for the maintenance of the temple, 
and himself added to it the following impost : * 

“On each bharaka of candied sugar and jaggery 
belonging to the traders, one varnikd, ; on each bharaka 
of Bengal madder, thread, and cotton, one rfipaka.” 

This inscription was composed by Gandra, younger 
brother of Yijaya-S&dhkra, the son of the poet Sumati- 
Skdh&ra, a member of the Sfidh&ra family. It was 
written by AjS&r&ja, son of the junior ^ridhara of the 
Kfiyastha race. 

The second inscription * was discovered in a ruined 
temple of Siva at Arthuna. Asadeva, Bhavyasarfija and 
Anantap&la were three brothers. Anantap&la built a 
temple of Siva, in Y. S. 1137=1080 A. D. during the 
reign of C&mu^dar&ja, and this temple was apparently 
the same as that in which the record was discovered. 

The third inscription ^ is much defaced, and was 
found in a Jaina temple at Arthuna. It contains the 
name of this prince, and is dated Sam. 1167=1100 A. D. 

The fourth inscription * is now in the Ajmer 
Museum, and does not contain any date. 

Gd.muQ4ar&ja attained mastery in the art of war, and 
is said to have fought many battles with his enemies. 
The Arthuna inscription ^ relates that he crushed the 
power of Sindhur&ja in battle. Sindhur&ja was probably 
the king of Sindh. G&mmgi^r&ja was a great devotee of 


1 E. I., Vol. XIV, p. 309. 

2 Progress Report o£ the Archseological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1915, p 35, unpublished, 

3 Ibid., unpublished. 

4 Unpublished. 

5 V. SS. 
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^iva, and dispensed bounties to the Brahmans. He was 
succeeded by his son TijaynrAja. 

Two inscriptions of Vijayar&,ja's reign are known to 
us. The first* is dated Sam. 1165=1108 A. D., and 
records the installation of the image of Hanumitna, on 
the pedestal of which it is found engraved. The second 
inscription was issued one year later, in Sain. 
1165-1109 A. D.* 

After the reign of Vijayarfija, we do not know 
anything about the history of his family. It appears to 
have ruled over its territory up to the sisth decade of the 
twelfth century A. D. 

In lll<o A. D., Hlalu’a was conquered by the 
Oaulukyas of Gujarat, and was ruled by them till 1174.* 
A. D. With the decline of the power of the house at 
BhUrA., about this time, the Yfigacja branch seems to 
have lost its political supremacy. Taking advantage of 
its helplessness, the Guhilas of Hewar invaded the 
country and annexed it to their own kingdom. HfitA, 
Nensl relates that the Guhila Sfl,mantasiraha (1172-1179 
A. D.), having established his supremacy in Vftga^a, 
brought all the surrounding territory under his control. 
An inscription ^ of Sfimantasiinha’s reign, dated Y. S. 
1236=1179 A. D., confirms this fact. His descendant, 
Slhada (1220-1234 A. D.', issued an inscription from 
Yhga^avatapadraka.* 

The war between Siyaka II of Malwa and the Rfistra- 
kfita Khottiga took place in 970-971 A. D. The prince 


1 Annual Report of the Rajputana Museum, 1918, p 2. 
unpublished. 

2 A. S. I., 1908-9, p, 1 18, unpublished. 

3 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Circle, 1915, p. 35. 

4 Ibid., p. 36 ; I. A., Vol, LlII, p. 102, footnote. 
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Gacca died in this battle. Taking 970 A. H. as the 
beginning of Ga 94 apa's reign, if a period of twenty-five 
years is allotted to each generation, the genealogy of the 
VDgada line runs as follows : 

UPENDKA 

1 

1 1 
Yairisimha I. Pambarasiipha 

1 

A.D. 

Ehanika 

(920-«46) 

1 

Gacca 

1 

(946-970) 

Ga^^apa 

(970-996) 

Satyarhia 

(996-1020) 

(Gontemporary of Bhoja) 


Limbar&ja MaxjL^alilca (1046-1070) 

(1020-1046 A. D.) 1 (Known date 

I 1069 A.D.) 

(1070-1100) 
I (Known d. 1079, 
1080 & 1100 A.D.) 

Vijayar&ja (1100-1126) 
(Known d. 1108 & 1109 A. D.) 

JALOR BRANCH. 

Our knowledge about the Faramhras of Jalor is also 
very scanty, Gandana, the son of Yftkpatirhja, is the 
first prince of this branch. He was followed by Devarftja, 
Apar&jita, Vijjala, Dh&r&varsa and Vlsala. An inscrip- 
tion* of Vlsala’s reign has-been discovered in the wall 
of a building called "Topkhana”, at Jalor. The record 
was issued in Sam. 1174=1117 A. D., on the occasion 

1 I. A., Vol. LXII, p. 41 ; Progress Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Western Circle, 1909, p. 54. 
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of the installation of a golden jar in the temple of 
SindhurAjesvara by Malaradevi, gueen of Yisala. Nothing 
is known about the successors of Yisala. 

The dynasty was overthrown by the GAham&nas of 
Nadol in the latter part of the 12th century A. !D. 
Miit& Nensi relates that the G£kham&na Kirtip&la, 
younger brother of the king Kelha^a (1164i-1192 A. D.), 
wrested JAbftlipura (Jalor) from the Fararo&ras. After 
this conquest, the seat of the CAhamAna government was 
transferred from Nadol to Jalor. 

Assuming 1117 A. D. as the year of the accession of 
Yisala, if a reign of twenty-five years is allotted to each 
generation, the genealogy of the Jalor branch stands 
thus : 


yAzfatieIja 

1 

( 972I997 ) 

1 

Gandana 

1 

( 992 „ ) 

1 

DevarAja 

1 

(1017 „ ) 

AparAjita 

(1042 „ ) 

Yijjala 

(1087 „ ) 

BhArAvarsa 

j 

(1092 ., ) 

Yisala 

(1117-1142; 


BHINMAL BRANCH. 

The Bhinmal branch of the FaramAras played a 
considerable part in the history of this period. The 
princes of this family designated themselves the rulers of 
Marumai?4ala.* Their territory extended up to Balmer, 
in the Jodhpur State, on the west, and their capital was 

l Eiradu inscription-~unpublished. 
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at ^rim&la, the modern Bhinmal, in Jodhpur State, one 
hundred miles south-west of Jodhpur itself. 

Our main source of material for building up the 
short history of this family is the mutilated Kiradu 
inscription.* 

As has been remarked above,* Sindhur&ja’s son 
Ddsala obtained his territory of Marumap.^la from his 
uncle Y&kpatir£ija, in the latter part of the tenth 
century A. D. After one reference to this prince, a few 
lines in the lOradu inscription are illegible, as they are 
totally broken. Next we come across the name of the 
prince Bevarlbja. An inscription > of his reign has been 
discovered. It is dated Sain. 1059=1002 A. D., and was 
issued when the king was residing at Srlmdla (e. e. 
Bhinmal). 

Dev&raja seems to have established friendly relation 
with the G&ham&nhs of 6&kambhari after the defeat 
of the Mhlava king Sindhur&ja by the Oaulukya 
Gd,mup.daiAja, * His inscription relates that he pleased 
one Builabhar&ja by his' military achievement. Bur- 
labha was, in all probability, the G&ham&na king of the 
same name, the younger brother of Yigrahardja, who 
ruled in the latter part of the tenth century A. D. 

After the mention of Bevar&ja, some lines in the 
Hiradu inscription are again found broken. I think we 
miss in them the name of Bhaindhuka. Next comes 
E^sqar&ja. Two inscriptions of his reign have been 
discovered. 


1 Kirdu inscription. 

2 Vide ante, p, 23. 

3 ^rim&l&vasthita<mahftrij^bir&ja>Srl-Devar&ja 

(unpublished), 


4 Vide ante p. 79. 
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The first is found on a pillar of a rest-house, east of 
the temple of Baraji, in the town of Bhinmal. * It was 
issued in Sam, 1117=1060 A. I)., when Mah&rAjddhir&ja 
Srl-Krs^ardja, son of Bhamdhuka, grandson of Bevarfija 
of the Faram&ra race, was ruling at Srlm&la. Its object 
is to register the fact that five personages, viz. 
Kirin&ditya (Kira^ftditya ?) and Ydnl Bhaindhaka, sons 
of Jela of the Bharkuta family, Bada Hari, son of 
M&dhava, Bhamdhanaka, son of Bharapacanda and 
Bharan&ditya, son of Sarvadeva of the Th&kh&ta race, 
undertook the work of repairing the temple of the 
Sun-god named Jagatsv&mi. After the completion of 
the work, a Brahman named Jej&ka made at his own 
cost a golden jar and placed it on the temple. The king 
KrsQaiAja, in- order to meet the expenses of the temple 

ordered that a certain village in ^rl * puriyAma^dala 

should pay to it yearly 20 drammas. He also granted 
for the same purpose a plot of land and a dro^a from 
his store (of the crops) in the village of Sacaliyft. The 
grant was executed by Gandana. 

The second inscription, ^ dated Saip. 1123=1066 
A, B., was found on a pillar of the temple of Jagsvdmi 
at Bhinmal. It also mentions the name of llrs^ar&ja 
as ruling in Srimftla, and designates him as mah&i&j&- 
dhir&ja. It registers the names of a number of servants 
of the officers of religion in the service of the God 
Gaodisa Mah&deva, and records the gift of a certain 
number of drammas by the Brahmans Gug& and Y&hata 
in favour of the above deity. 

The decline of the power of the Faramftra govern- 
ment at Bhd,r& in the sixth decade of the eleventh century 

X Bom. Gaz„ Vol. 1 , Part I, p. 472. 

2 A portion of the name of the province is missing. 

3 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part I, p. 473. 
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left the Gaulukya Bhima free to ravage its collateral 
branches in Marwar and Abu, Kr§Qar&ja’s military 
strength was too insignificant to check the onward 
march of the Ganlnkyas. He fell a captive into the 
hands of Bhima and was thrown into prison. In this 
terrible calamity he obtained his release through the 
help of the GfLhamfinas of Nadol. In the Sundha hill 
inscription * king B&lapras&da, the successor of Anahilla, 
is stated to have forced Bhima to release Kp^oadeva. 
Bhima closed his reign in 1063 A. D. The Bhinmal 
inscription, dated 1066 A, D., referred to above, proves 
that Hir^^arfija after his release regained his throne and 
ruled his territory as an independent monarch. He was 
followed by Soochir&ja^ Udayar&ja and SomeSvara. 

The Eiradu inscription,” dated Saip. 1218=1161 
A. H., was issued during the reign of the last-mentioned 
prince. 

In the middle of the twelfth century A. D., the 
G&ham&nas of Kadol seem to have wrested from him 
the territory of Eiradu, with the assistance of the 
Gaulukya Eumftrapftla. The G&hamdna AlhaQa, a 
feudatory of the Gaulukyas, issued an inscription, dated 
Baip. 1209=1152 A. H., from Eiradu. » 

Eumfirapdla*s victory over the Ajmer king Arqior&ja 
brought a period of great prosperity to the Gujarat 
empire. But Yigrahar&ja (1168-116di A. D.), the suc- 
cessor of Angiorftja, a powerful military leader, invaded 

X Jajfie bhftbhjt tad ana tanayas tasya Vd (B&) laprasAdo 

Bhima 

-ksm&bl^o-cara^-yagali-marddana-vy&jato yah 
karvan pidAm ativa (ba) latayA mocay&m&sa k&rA- 
gftrAd bhhmtpatim api tathft KiQ^adev&bbidhftnam || v. i 3 , 
(E. I. Vol. ix. p. 76) 

a Unpublished. 

3 E. I., Vol. XI. p. 43, 
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the territory of the Gaulakyas. and is said to have 
converted Na44fLla (Nadol) into a na(|av&la (i. e. bed 
of reeds) and J&v&lipura (Jalor) into Jv&l£i.pura {i. e. a 
city of flame). * He also reduced many small villages 
of his enemy to hamlets. * 

SomeSvara probably took advantage of this disturbed 
condition of things in Marwar to regain his ancestral 
territory of Eiradu, with the assistance of the Gd.ham&- 
nas of Ajmer. 

Somelvara appears to have been succeeded by 
Jayataslha. An inscription of Jayatasiha’s (Jayata- 
siinha’s) reign * has been discovered on a pillar in the 
temple of Jagsv^mi, at Bhinmal. It records that, in 
Sam. 1239, ^vina,=s 1182 A. D., October, in the vic- 
torious reign of the Mah&r&japutra Jayatasiha, at 
lSrimd,la, a certain person, vie. Aravas&ka Yahiyaoa, the 
Guhila, son of Pramahidg,, gave to Y&l&kadeva one 
dramma in cash. 

The Bajput bard describes jaitsi as a Faram&ra, 
ruling in Abu. * He is also mentioned as a contempo- 
rary of the Gaulukya Bhima II (1178-1239 A.D.) and the 
Ghham&na Pythvirhja III, son of Somesvara, the king of 
Ajmer (1179-1193 A, B.}. It is evidently an error on 
the part of the bard to describe him as the king of Abu, 
where Dhfiff&varsa ruled from 1162 to 1227 A. D. in 
unbroken continuity. The bard relates to us an interest- 
ing incident, * which resulted in a terrible fight between 
Jaitsi and the G&ham&na P|rthvlr&ja III on one side and 
Bhima II on the other. 


1 J. A. S. B.,VoI. LV,p. 41. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part I, p. 474. 

4 Forbes Ed. by Rawlinson, Vol. I, p. a02. 

5 Ibid., pp. 202 seq. 
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The story runs that Jaitsl had a very beautiful 
daughter, Iobanikumd,ri, who was betrothed to Frthvi- 
rhja III, and that Bhima II, hearing about her extreme 
beauty, determined to have her himself for wife. He 
sent an ambassador to the Param&ra chief, demanding 
the hand of his daughter, but Jaitsl and his son Salakha 
refused to comply with this request, as the princess was 
already betrothed to the G&ham&na prince. This infu- 
riated Bhima, and he ordered the invasion of Abu. 
Jaitsi, finding his strength quite inadequate to check 
the progress of the mighty Oaulukyas, solicited the 
Gfihamd.nas for assistance. The Gahamftnas took up 
his cause with great zeal, but, in the battle that ensued, 
the Faramfira chief and his son were forced to surrender 
Abu after which they fied to Marwar. Bhima then ad- 
vanced upon Ajmer, and having slain its king Some* 
dvara, returned to Gujarat. But Frthvlr&ja took over 
the government of his deceased father and within a 
short time, invaded Gujarat with a strong force. He 
defeated the Gaulukyas and avenged his father's death 
by killing Bhima. 

The above story probably contains some amount of 
historical truth, notwithstsmding the fact that there are 
in it some gross inaccuracies. Bhima II, who ruled from 
117S to 1239 A. H., was certainly not killed by 
Frthvir&ja III. That this G&ham&na king did invade 
Gujarat about this period, is borne out by a contemporary 
record. The. F&rtha-parftkrama relates that the Fara- 
m&ra Dh&r&varsa, ruler of Abu, who was a feudatory 
of Bhima II, repulsed a night-attack by F)rthvlr&ja, the 
king of j&dgala . ' 

Jayataslha's reign came to an end shortly after that 
event. He seems to have been succeeded by his son 


1 Vide ante, p. 310. 
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Salakha. The fall of the House of Ajmer, in 1193 A. D., 
left the Faram&ras of Bhinmal in a state of helplessness. 
The G&ham&nas of Nadol took the earliest opportunity 
to fall upon them and deprived them of their territory. 
The Sundha hill inscription relates that the Ciham&na 
IJdayasiinha ruled over Ha44flla, J&v&lipura, M£uo4avya- 
pura, Y&ghhatameru, SfLr^a^^ai Itatahrada, Ke^, 
E&masainya, Srimdlat Eatnapura and Satyapura. ^ Three 
inscriptions of his reign, dated Sain. 1262, 1262, 1274 
1305 (=1206, 1218 and 1249), were issued from 
^rimd.la, * Thus we find that the two collateral branches 
of the Faram&ras in Marwar were deprived, almost 
simultaneously, of their political power by the G&ham&- 
nas of Nadol, at the end of the twelfth century A. D. 


1 E. I.,Vol. IX, p. 73. 

2 Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part I, pp. 474-476. 
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APPENDIX. 

I 

Two inscriptions of the imperial Faram&ra dynasty have of 
late been brought to light. One belongs to Bhoja and the other 
to Jagaddeva. They are as follows ; 

A. Depalpur copper-plate inscription of Biioja, 

DATED S, 1079* 

The inscription was found in the possession of a person 
residing in Depalpuri 24 miles north-west of Indore. It is dated 
Sam. io79i 14th day pf the Caitraa March, 1022 A. D. It 
records that Bhoja, from his residence at Dh&rft, granted some 
lands in (the '.village ofj KirtkaikA, ^belonging to the western 
pathaka of Ujjain to a Brahman Vacchala, who hailed from 
M&nyakheta. 

The milage, referred fo above, is to be identified with the 
modern village of Karki, in the Depalpur Pargana, on the 
Chambal, about six miles from the town of Depalpur, and forty 
miles south-west of Ujjain. 

2. The JAINAD Stone inscription of Jagaddeva ®. 

The stone slab containing the inscription is lying in the 
court-yard of a temple in the village of Jainad, six miles from 
Edalabad in the Nizam’s Dominions. This is a record of the 
reign of the king Jagaddeva. It registers that PadmAvatS, the 
wife of LolArka, a chief under the king Jagaddeva, founded a 
temple of NimvAditya in the e^rahara, LolArka was the son of 
GuparAja and the grand-son of Mahendu. They belong to the 
DAhima family. It is stated that Jagaddeva’s father was UdayA- 
ditya, and his paternal uncle (pitfvya) was Bhoja. Jagaddeva is 

1. Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. VIII, 1933, p. 305. 

2. Ujjayini-pas'cima-pathakAntapAti. 

3. Annual Report of the Arch, Dep,, H. E. H. the Niram’s Dominions, 



( H ) 


said to ha\re conquered Andhra and defeated the king of Cakra- 
durga. He entered the city of Dorasamudra, and struck terror 
into the heart of the king of Malahara, 

The verse lO reports that “even now the flood>tide of tears 
of the wives of the Gurjara heroes manifests day and night in the 
cave of the Arbuda mountain the twang of the bow of Jagad- 
deva, as if it were the recitation of prayers in the form of the 
stories of the valour of Jayasimha.” It gives us to understand 
that Jagaddeva undertook an expedition against Gujarat long 
time before the inscription was composed. It further implies that 
be fought the battle on behalf of one Jayasiinha. This Jayasiinha 
is to be identified with the king of the same name who succeed* 
ed to the throne of Bhoja. It has been discussed in chapter V 
that Jayasimba was accompanied by his cousin (tambi) during 
his expedition against Andhra. This cousin may very reason- 
ably be identified with Jagaddeva. 

Jainad inscHption is the only known record of the reign of 
Jagaddeva. It proves that the southern boundary of the 
Faram&ra kingdom once extended upto the Edalabad District of 
the Nizam's Dominions. 


II 

It has been endeavoured to explain (p. 9.) why the 
Faramftras being members of the well kndwn Rd^p-akflta 
family did not designate themselves as the Rflstrakfitas. In 
this connection I draw the attention to the fact that the 
Gdhadav&las being RA^Jrakfitas never called themselves as such 
(cf. Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol, 
III, pp. 259—266). 

III 

It has been suggested that Raijfipftti, the chief of which 
was an adversary of Siyaka II, may be a wrong contraction of 
Rflstrakfita. But it is. better to take that as identical with 
RodapAdi, a province, which was situated in the neighbourhood 
of the PAhalamag^ala and MAIava (Cunningham, A. S. R„ 
Vol. IX, p. 104.) 
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Abhayadeva, 250, 251 
Abbayakuna&ra, 215 
Abhidb&na-ratnatn&l&, 289 
Abhimanyui 105 
Adbhuta-K;99ar&ja, 298, 299' 
Adhy&tmarahasya, 293 
Adinagara, 95 
Adinatha, 117, 300 
Adikot, 46 
Adilkh&n, 71 

Adityaprat&pasiddhinta,'278 
Aditya Fonwar, 4 
Adrelaviddhavari, i64« 171 
Ag&rav&hal&i 45 
AgSsiyaka, 165 
Agastya, 240 
Ighita, SI 
Agnikula, 7, 8 
Abavamalla, 92, 93 
Abiccbatra, 45, 46, 240 
Abila, III 

A’in-i-Akbart, 3,9, i8,6i, 71,83, 
I34i 278, 282 
*Ain-ul*Mulk, 232 
Aivala, 86 
Ajaba, 327 

Ajayap&la, 51, 175, 188, 196, 
307,309.3111318 
Ajayar&ja, 165, 166, 182 
Ajayavarman, 178, 179, 182, 189, 
24s, 246 

Ajmer, 99, iii, 120, 169, 194, 

310, 313 

Ak&lavar§a, 8, 9 
Akbar, 71 
AkbS, 328 


Akolastb&na, 240 

Akoluya, 117 

AlafkhAn, 325 

Alamk&ravimarQini, 289 

Alfirud-din Khiiji, 231, 232, 325 

A1 Berftni, 88 

Albana. 347 

All&^&n&tha, 279 

Aluya, 117 

Ama, 13 1 

Ama^&padra, 184 

Amamasv&mi-caritra, 250, 251 

Amaru, 288 

Amarufiataka, 47 

Amarefivara, 124, 202, 224 

Amai&vati, 337 

Ambada, 308 

Amitagati, 62, 250 

Amma, 86 

Aramadeva, 249 

Amoghavar^a, Paramara Mnfii- 

70,9,46 

Amogbavar^a I, Ra^raf^ 
king, 8, 9, 12, 13, 32 
Amradeva, 282 
Amrtadevi, 300 
Ana, 307 

Anahilla, ii l, 347 
Anabillap&taka, Anhilwar, 41, 
79, 112, 113, 116, 197, 204, 
299 , 304, 308, 309, 321, 

323. 325 

Anala, 258 

Anandapura, 38, 240, 291 
Anandap&la, 99, 100 
Anantap&la, 341 


47 
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Andhra, 14, 57, ii 4 i ii 5 i 208 
Aflga, 114, 146, 147 
Antaradefia, 153 
AnupamadevI, 321 
Apar&jita, 74, 75, 343 
Arabs, 7 

Aranyar&ja, 20, 22, 52, 64, 298, 

299 

Arjuna, Kaeehapaghaia iing, 
105 

Arjuna, VSghela king. 225 
Arjunavarman I, 47, 68, 179, 
18 1, 184, 190, 198, 201,203, 
206, 208, 209, 211, 212, 242, 
252* 2 S 3 i 274 j 276, 292, 29s 
Arjunavarman II, 227 — 229 
Afikefiarin, 97, 98" 

Arisimha, 130, 309 
Arnor&ja, 116, 182, 196, 213, 309 
312 

Arthuna, 337 

Afi&r&ja, Cahamvina king, 119, 
x68, 170 
Ifi&r&ja, 341 
Asini, 46 

Afiramasth&na, 240 
Afival&yana, 241 
A 4 vap&la, lii 
Athanadevi, 142 
Atimukta>caritra, 323 
Attani, 86 
Aucity&Iaqakftra, 55 
Aucitya^c&racarcA, 276 
Audalya, 240 
Audraha^i, 86 
Auli, 323. 327 
Aurangzeb, 259 
Avanti, 9.13, 15, 31, 60, lii, 
I39i 167, 166, 170, 241, 253 
Avanivarman II, 39 


Avantisundari, 283 
Ayanna II, 89 
Ayurvedasarvasva, 278. 


B&cir&ja, 92 
Badari, 301 
Bdd&vi, 240 
B&hardeo, 225 
Babmani, 71 
Babudeva, 294 
Bfihukadhavala, 15, 38 
B&la-candra, 197 
B&la-N&r&yaqa, 219 
B&laprasftda, 347 
B&Iavarman, 40 
Balkan, 221 
B&lbai^^adeva, 225 
Balhar, 24 

Balir&ja, 51, 53, ill, 1 15 

Ball&la, 148, 149 

Ballftla 1 , 172, 173, 183, 303, 304 

Banavftst, 125 

Baiijstb&na, 159 

Banswara 19, 25, 26, 44, 77, 337 
Banerjee, R. D., 243 
B&rappa, 55, 78 
Barbara, 153 
Barnett, 20 

Bastar state, 73, 75, 76 
Beglar, 261 

Bengal, 14, 15, i6, 34, 145 
Bb&(jadeva, 323 
Bbagavatpura, 45 
Bhaila, 83 
Bhftillasv&mina, 161 
Bh&Iibh&(}&, 328 
Bb&m&na, 34 ■ 

Bhambhftgiri, 208 
Bhandarkar, R, G., 90 
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dhandarkar, D. R., 729, 302, 313 
Bh&rgava, 240 
Bh&rateSvarSvyudaya, 293 
Bhd^karabha^ta, 278 
Bh&svat, 40, 44 
Bhatbefivarl. 46 
Bh&va Bfhaspati, 248 
Bhavagupta, 301 
Bh&vaprak&fia 279 
Bhav&n!, 202 

Bhavyakumudacandrika, 294 
Bhil, 109, 329 
Bhillama 1 , 192, 196, 200 
Billama II, 61, 62 
Bhjlsa, 26, 40, 88, 175, 2t8, 239 
Bbima I, 89, 91, 100, 103, 104, 
ixi, 115, 1x6, X 19, 124, 127, 
399. 300, 302, 32s, 333. 347 
Bhima II, 191, 194, 196, 197, 
199, 203, 204, 24X. 310, 
3x2,313,3x5, 32X.348 349 
Bhtmasintha, 253, 295, 3x6 
Bhtmefivara, 215 
Bhimapalli, 3x2 

Bhinmal, 6, 23. 25, 52, 309, 344, 
346, 350 
Bhiva, 24 
Bhogavatl, 68, 73 
Bhoja I, Pratihara king, 32-34 
Bhoja 1 , 28, 44, 8x— 83, 89, po- 
los, 107, II X, 114—122, 129, 
131— 133, 137, 208, 246, 250, 
254. ZS5, 258, 272.274,275, 
277— 279, 28X, 282, 284, 291, 
299. 300. 318, 338 
Bhoja II, 230, 232 
Bhojefivara ; 270 
Bhojapura, 239, 254 256, 270 
BhojafilI&, 271 
Bhoja-carita, 90, 91 


Bhojavarman, 157 
Bhopal, x86 

Bhrgukaccba, ig8, 20X, 202, 219 
Bhrtpgarika, 175 
Bhundipadra, 302, 327, 330 
Bihal. 24 
Bikramjit, 2x9 
Bijjala, 19 1 

Bilhana, I2x, 195, 20X, 202, 210, 
2X2, 292 
Bontha Devi, 49 
Brahmagupta, 6 
Brabmapuri, 239 
Brhatkath&, 289 
BfiiatkatiiAmafijari, 286 
Buddhists, 4 

Biihler, 19, 29, 37, 47,81,69, 

170, 173. 199 

Burhan— I— Ma'asir, 7 r 
Burgess, 8, 29 


Caca, 30X 
Caeca, 337, 338 
Cflcigadeva, 168 
Cftcini Devi, II2 
CA(jadeva, 332 
CAhada, 292 

CAhamAna, i, 3, 7, 8, 22, 50, 51, 
53, XXX, X65, 168, 169, 303, 
309,310,325, 338,344.34s, 
347 . 350 
CAhila, 136 
Caidya, 50 

Caityavandana-bhAsya, 296 
CakrAyudha, 13, 14, 15 
CAlukya, 26, 38. 43, 57. 6x, 74, 
77 . 89, 90, 93 , 94 . 97 , 102, 
123, 125, 128, 129, 148. 
ISO, 173. 213 
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Camp&ranjra, 145 
Camp&nir, 8 
Campbell, j, 6, 7 
C&mun(}ar&ja, Caulukya ktugt 
78, 79. 1 13, 1 13 

C&mundarflja, ParamSra king, 
19. 341. 34S 
Campur&m&yana, 278 
C&nakyanSti, 271 
Candana, 23, 52, 64, 343 
Candaladevi, 74^ 207 
Chodapa, 338 
Cand Bardai, 73 
Candella, 26, 35, 40, 41, 44, 103, 
Z04, 161 
Ca^tJNa, 248 
CaQ^ikalarman, 245 
Cand Rai, 156 
Candra, 341 
Candragupta, 13 
Candr&vali, 20, 109, 230, 298, 
313, 322*325 i 328, 335 
Candrapuri, 176, 239 
Candradeva, 108, 109, [52 
Candrefivara, 332 
Caonda, 24 
Cftpaliya, 240, 241 
Careika, i€o, 247, 271 
Cirucarya, 278 
Caturmukha, 250 
CatumipSatijinastava, 296 
Caturvtmflka, 213 
Cava^a, 6, 7, 41 

Cedi, 14, 35, 50, 63, 101, X02, 
107. 120, 145, 161 
Ceylon, 151 
Chamba, 109, no 
Chanda, 72 
Cbanderi, 221 
Chaubara Dera, 165 


Chikalda, 46 
Chitor, 6, 12 
Chinchasthana, 240 
Cirihilla, 136 
Citrakii(a, 12 

Cola, 56, 57, 95. ISO, 143, 151, 

193 

Cunningham, 27, 29, 146 

Dabhoi, 197 

Dabshilim, lOO 

Dadaka, 169 

Dadhipadra, 170 

pahala, 4, 247, 233 

Dak^in&patha, Deccan, 80, 124 

P&mara, 19 

Dambarasimha, 20, 25, 30, 37 
D&modara, 119 
Dantidurga, 4 
Dftrftvars, 314 
Dafiarftp&valoka, 886, 289 
DaSavala, 272 
Dejaa, 305 
Deda, 305 
Delhana, 201, 323 
Delha, 84 
Dep&lpur, 232, 257 
Dep&ls&gar, 257 
Devabbadra, 164, 250 
Devacandra, 212 
Deva^a, 329 
Devalap&taka, 164 
Devani, 321 

Devapftla, 91, 104, 179, 182, 
184, 209-212, 214-21^ 218- 
222, 24^ 247, 2531 257, 
* 92 . 294. 31S 

Devapa^anai 199 
Devar&ja, 302, 343, 346, 345 
Devau, 302 
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Deua, 302, 322 
Deuka, 301, 332 
Deulav&da, 321, 327 
Devendra, 253, 295 
Devendrairanisam stotram, 296 
Devefivara, 305, 337 
Dh&dibbagdaka, 144 
Dbala, 2io 

Dhamdhuka, 299, 343, 346 
Dh&madevafiarman, 224 
Dhana, 251 

Dhanafijaya, 63, 284, 285 
Dhanap&la, 42, 63, 80, 164, 282* 
284 

Dhanapati, 85 
Dhand, 24 

DhandhUi see Dhandhuka, 20, 
21, 116, 1 17 
Dhanefivara, 232, 250 
DhaiSga. 103 
Dhafiji, 4, 9 

Dh&rS, 2, 20, 23, 25-27, 30, 32, 
34-36.89,92-14, 108, 109, 

116-119, 121, 123, T24, 126, 
128, 129-132, 140, 160, 164, 
166, 167, 169, 170, 190, 

199, 200, 206, 210, 217, 

222, 223, 239, 246, 248, 

251, 252, 2731 289, 282, 290, 

229i 300 , 337 

Dh&r&var^a, Abu kingt 37 , 73* 
217 * 30S1 407-3101 3 I 2 - 3 « 9 . 
321 , 326 . 343* 348 , 349. 

305. 307 

Dh&rarsena, 252 
Dh&refivara, 302 
Dharkfttfa* 329, 346 
Dharmakirti, 253 
DharmftiiiTta, 223, 293, 264 
Dharmap&la, 13, 15, 16, 17 


Dharmaparikaft, 290 
Dharmapuri, 63 
DhauH, 328 

Dhavala king of Hastiku>^ 
SI. 54 , SS 

Dhavala, king oj Bhintapalli, 
312 

Dbolka, 219, 322 
Dhruva, 32 
Dhruvabha^a, 302 
Dhumar&ja, 302, 306 
Dhumta, 24 
Diksita, 130 
Diwoka, 144 
Dorasamudra, 148, 149 
Dost, 200 

Dubkund, 26, 41, 105 
Dungarpur, 337 
301 

Durlabhadevt, 115 
Durlabhar&ja, Cattlafya ktng, 
113 , 114,115 

Durlabharftja, Cahaniana king 
13 1 , 169, 345 

DurlabharAjA, king of Badari^ 
301 

DurvAsarAs!, 248 
Dflsala, 23, 52, 345 
DvyASraya, 1 13, 298 
DvAtnpsatika, 290 

Ereyanga, 128, 129, 148 

Firista, 99-101, 122. 218, 221 
Fergusson, 261 
Forbes, 6, 7 

Ga^hada, 328 
Ga^amapdala, 230 
GAha(JavA 1 as, loi. 108, 156 
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Ganapati, Kakatiya king 
Ganapati'Vyfisa, 222 
Ganaratna-mahodadlii, 289 
Ganga, 43, 68, 86, 93, 128, 324 
Gftngeya, 91, 92, 102. 103 
GangAdhara, 295, 

Gardhabha river^ 45, 46 
GardhabhapAniya, 45 
Gauda, ly, 82, 102, 103, 145, 
283, 295 
Gaudavaho, 9 
Gautama, 240 
Gayakar^a, 142 
GhAgradora, 83, 84 
Ghantapalli, 85 
GhargAn, 239 
Ghoqtavarsika, 35 
Goa, 98 
Goalefivara, 265 
Gobhila, 141 
Godavari District, 14 
Godhara, 252 
Godurpura, 46, 184, 224 
Gogadeva, 232 
GogasthAna, 190, 239 
Gohatjefivara, 165 
Golapika, 323 
Gondala, 133, 134 
GoiigirAja, 78 
GopAdri, 35 
Gopali, 240 

Govinda III, Ra^rama king, 
II— 19, 24, 28 

Govinda IV, RagtrakfUa king, 32 
Govinda, 201, 202 
Govinda Candra, GSka^avS/a 
king, 107 
GovindarAja, 225 
Graharipu, 299 
Griviija, 327 


Gugnli, 329 

Guhilas, 26, 50, 51, 78, 242, 318, 
322 

Gujarat, 17, 18, 25, 54, 56, 89, 
90, 112, 114—116, 120. 
169, 194.222,304,3141315 
GunAmbodhideva, 34 
Gugapura, 46, 183, 184, 246 
GunaurA, 186, 185 
Gu^damaya, 94 
Guptefivara, 265 

Gurjara, 7, 8, 10—12, 14, 16, 53, 
54, 68, 104, 107, 170, 189, 
192, 2o5, 21 1, 338 
Guruvandana-bhAsya, 296 
Guva^aghat^a, 185, 186 
Gwalior, 15, 27, 41, 99, 221 

HalAyAdha, 63, 289 
Hall, 29, 134, 180 
Hammira, 229, 230, 324 
Hammira>mahAkAvya, 54, 231, 

324 

Hammiramada-mardana, 208, 
212, 215, 217, 316, 317 
Hammira- vira- MilaccbikAra, 
216, 316 
HamsapAIa, 141 
Hansy, loi 
Haradeva, 159, 294 
Hari, 301 

Hariscandra, 177, 178 — 184,209 
Haritakusta, 240 
Harnar, 24 
Harsa, 37 

Har^adeva, 159, 224 
Har^apura, 210, 239 
Harquka, 136 
Hastinapura, 240 
Hastinavara, 202 
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H^ltha^alS, 305, 327 
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